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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Bureau op Labor and Industrial Statistics, 
Lansing, Michigan February 1, 190S. 

Hon. A4R0N T. Bliss, 

Chvernor of Michigan: 

Dear Sir — In accordance with the provisions of the Statutes governing 
the same, we have the honor to submit to yon the 20th annual report from 
this Bureau, which also includes the report of the inspection of factories 
and coal mines for the year 1902. 

We would respectfully call your attention to "T|ie Introduction,'* 
which is a brief resume of the statistical data contained in the report, 
and which will give you an adequate idea of the work of gathering, 
classifying, tabulating and preparing these statistics for publication. 
The value of labor and industrial statistics is in their accuracy and to 
this end no pains have been spared. In the prosecution of the work it 
is gratifying to mention the efficient services rendered by our chief clerk, 
and the office force. The several deputy factory inspectors and can- 
vassers have been faithful, careful and diligent, and the results of their 
work can but be beneficial to labor and the industries of the State. 

We commend the report to your candid consideration, assuring you 
of our appreciation for the cheerful and willing assistance we have re- 
ceived from you in the performance of our duties. With kindest con- 
sideration, we are, 

Most respectfully yours, 

Malcolm J. McLbod^ SCOTT GRISWOLD, 

Deputy Commissioner. Commissioner of Labor. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 



In compiling and preparing this report for publication great care has 
been taken to systematize the work so that the statistics on any given 
subject can be readily turned to. The table of contents is so arranged 
as to make a complete index, the title of each chapter clearly indicating 
the matter contained therein. There are 24 chapters in the report, eacb 
containing data on valuable subjects. As far as possible the statistic* 
are given by counties, thus giving the report a local interest in all sec^ 
tions of the State and at the same time leaving it easy to compare given 
statistical data between the several counties. Where the county unit 
has been observed the aggregates and averages of 'the entire State follow^ 
so that the State as well as the counties is made a unit. Every exertion 
has been made to make the statistics as complete as possible and the 
information given accurate and reliable. 



CHAPTER ONB — "STATE FACTORY INSPECTION." 

This chapter is a short review of factory inspection in Michigan. It 
will be found interesting as giving important information concise and 
briefly. 

CHAPTERS TWO-NINE — ^''iNSPECTION BY DISTRICTS. 

The work of the factory inspectors for the year 1902 is given in these 
eight chapters, each chapter being devoted to a district. The extended 
statistical tables, which have been published in full in former reports,, 
have been eliminated, the tabular work being confined to the condensed 
reports of the inspections in each county, which is given by the towns 
in which the factories inspected are located. 

The orders made by the inspectors are given, showing in what factories 
orders were made, their purport and requirements. Many verbal orders 
were made and complied with which are not here recorded. A table of 
accidents will be found in the reports of each district and the deductions 
drawn from the same. It is believed that the condensed reports of eacb 
district will convey more accurate information and give better satis- 
faction to all than the long tables which have now been eliminated. The 
personal reports made by the several deputy insi)ectors are commended to 
careful consideration as is the work which has been done in each of the 
several districts. 
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XX LABOR AND INDUSTMAL STATISTICS 

CHAPTER TBN- 

This chapter gives a summary of the entire inspection for the year in 
the State. The table given in this chapter is made up from the reports 
of each county, the footings of which show the immense magnitude 
of manufacturing industries in the State. The deductions and com- 
parisons which follow this table contain the real information of the 
entire work of inspection for the year. This matter will be found on 
pages 226-28 and is followed by a table containing a list of low water 
alarms found in use on steam boilers in the factories inspected. This list 
shows the number of each kind and their condition at the time of the 
inspection. 

The chapter concludes with a technical paper, "State Factory Inspec- 
tion a Necessity," (pages 230-35) which was prepared and read by 
Deputy Commissioner McLeod, at the International Meeting of Factory 
Inspectors, held at Charleston, South Carolina, December 8-11, 1902. 
The sentiment and information contained in this paper is worthy of care- 
ful study and candid thought. 

CHAPTBR ELEVEN — "INSPECTION OP STORES." 

The inspection of stores is given in this chapter. The inspection was 
made by districts, the deputy factory inspector doing the work in each 
district. The results of the inspection develope a line of statistics not 
heretofore obtained which will be useful to those who are making a study 
of tiie classification and remuneration of wage-earners. The findings in 
each inspection district are given separately, the recapitulation (pages 
253-55) giving the entire work in the State. 



In the inspection of hotels the same rule was followed as in the inspec- 
tion of stores. This chapter gives the results of the work full and com- 
plete. Each district is recorded separate. The summary for the entire 
State being found on pages 277-78. The average wages of the several 
classes of hotel employes will be found interesting. 



No chapter in the report is of more importance than this. It is the re- 
port of the special inspector on the condition of Tenement House work, 
familiarly known as "Sweatshops." The text of this chapter, together 
with the report of the special inspector, is commended to the careful 
study of those who have given thought to the conditions which often 
attain to this class of work. 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN — ^^^THB WOMAN INSPECTOR'S WORK." 

This chapter contains a complete report of the work of the woman 
inspector for the past year. A personal canvass was made of woman 
wage-earners in most of the centers of labor. In this canvass 4,803 
women toilers were interviewed. The result of the work is replete 
with information never before obtained and can but be beneficial along 
the line sought. To those interested in bettering the conditions of 
this class of labor, a study of the chapter is recommended. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN — "cOST OF LIVING AND RATE OF WAGES." 

"The Cost of Living and Bate of Wages" is the title to this chapter, 
which contains an able article, by Hon. Judson Grenell. Mr. GrenelFs 
position is substantiated by undeniable statistics, which are given in 
an intelligent form, and his long study of the question enables him to 
place his findings comprehensively before the reader. The chapter is 
commended as a subject worthy of serious thought. 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN — "ORGANIZED LABOR." 

Organized labor is a most important problem to the great laboring 
class. This chapter is entirely devoted to the reports of the various 
organizations in the State, their numbers, increase in members and the 
good accomplished by organization. The suggestions of the unions can- 
vassed as to needed legislation are interesting, many of them being worthy 
of careful study. In a large measure the chapter is statistical, but the 
statistics given are replete with useful information. 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN — "IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES." 

No State in the union has as many and varied important industries 
as Michigan. It was deemed wise to briefly mention some of the more 
important manufacturing industries coming to the notice of the depart- 
ment. This feature in the last published report of the Bureau drew favor- 
able comment, not confined to those mentioned, but from others seeking 
information. Among the 6,444 factories inspected in the past year there 
are hundreds which, by the enterprise and thrift of their management, 
are worthy of special notice, as a record of merited industry. It is a 
feature of the work which could be profitably extended. 



As labor and industrial statistics this chapter is one of the most 
important ones published. It is devoted to the milling industry of the 
State. The canvass was made most complete and the statistics gath- 
ered will serve a valuable purpose for present information and future 
comparison. It is believed that every flour and feed mill in the State 
was canvassed and every county is given full credit in the statistics of 
its mills. The important information gained has been much sought for 
and the department is gratified that it has the opportunity to give it to 
the public. The aggregates and averages, as given by a summary of the 
whole, show important and interesting figures. 

CHAPTER NINETEEN — "tHB PEPPERMINT INDUSTRY." 

Few people in the State realize the full extent of the growth of the 
peppermint plant and the distilling of its essential oil in Michigan. 
This chapter is devoted to this industry. The statistics were gathered by 
special canvassers and pains was taken to secure accurate and reliable 
information. This chapter is made more valuable by an extended and 
carefully prepared letter from the pen of Hon. A. M. Todd, of Kalamazoo, 
who is recognized as the best authority in the United States on the 
growth, manufacture and market of the peppermint product. The depart- 
ment is assured that' the results of the canvass and the information given 
will be productive of much good. 
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In this chapter is a mention of several of the more special indus- 
tries of which the State is so justly proud. These include the growth 
of the sugar beet and the manufacture of beet sugar, the manufacture of 
Portland cement, the silk industry, the growth and handling of flax, 
the growing of chicory roots and their manufacture into commercial 
products, the featherbone factories, the manufacture of pig iron and 
wood alcohol, the grape juice industry, the St. Louis chemical products 
and others of importance. These are but a few of the many special 
■ industries which are giving the State an enviable record. The space 
allowed in a single report precludes the mention of all. Future reports 
will be made valuable along this line. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE — "PRISON AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS." 

Michigan has always taken pride in the conduct of her prison and 
reformatory institutions. Those to whom the management has been in- 
trusted have been held to a strict accountability, along the lines of 
honest reform and true economy. In this chapter statistics are given 
from the main prison at Jackson, the reformatories at Ionia and Mar- 
quette, the State asylum (formerly called prison for insane criminals) 
at Ionia, the Detroit House of Correction, the Industrial School for 
Boys at Lansing, and the Industrial Home for Girls at Adrian. In con- 
nection with these statistics are brief personal'letters from the wardens 
and superintendents in charge. The entire chapter is replete with inter- 
esting and valuable information, and is commended for careful perusal. 



The question of the coal supply during the current year has been of 
such character that any information on the subject will be most inter- 
esting. The production of coal in Michigan is constantly increasing, 
the industry being a leading one. The report of CJoal Mine Inspector 
Stevenson, which appears in this chapter, is an exhaustive and carefully 
prepared resume of the operations in Michigan for the past year. Even 
with a disastrous strike, extending over a period of more than four 
months, nearly 1,000,000 tons of coal were mined, and it is confidently 
expected that the coming season will record an output far exceeding any 
other. The wealth of the State is constantly being increased by her 
rapidly developing coal mines. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE — "STRIKES DURING THE YEAR." 

This chapter gives a detailed account of the labor strikes occurring in 
the State during the season — happily they were few, and all have teen 
settled, so that at the present time no serious labor trouble is threatened. 
Perhaps the coal miners' strike was the most important and its effects 
the most far-reaching of any. The experience of both operators and 
miners in this strike is an object lesson, the results of which should be 
productive of good. The settlement of the averted strike of the Detroit 
United Railway was a happy outcome of what might have been most 
serious results, and will go far towards establishing a wise system of 
arbitration. 
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A brief account of the suicides and attempted suicides in Michigan 
the past year appears in this chapter. While this subject is not matter 
coming strictly within the scope of the department, its bearing on domes- 
tic and social economics is so marked that a brief mention of its extent 
and increase is not amiss. It cannot be denied that the mania for self- 
destruction is assuming alarming proportions and calls for the most 
candid thought and research of those who are making a study of this 
serious question. The causes assigned for these suicides are commended 
to careful reflection. 

The balance of this chapter contains the laws creating the Bureau 
and defining its duties; also the several laws governing factory inspec- 
tion in all its phases, the enforcement of which devolves on the officials 
of the department. The "truancy law" requiring the attendance of chil- 
dren in the public schools is also given — the requirements of these acts 
can be readily seen by careful perusal. 

A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS USED. 

It has been deemed of interest to insert a limited number of illustra- 
tions in the report. This is an age of illustration. Many times a 
more accurate idea can be formed from a picture than from pages of 
written description. The illustrations used this year are a few of the 
State institutions of which statistics are given, and of some of the more 
noted manufacturing institutions. The officials of the department feel 
that their efforts in this direction, although limited, will be appreciated 
as productive of interest and value, tending t« make more attractive a 
statistical work. 
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CHAPTER I. 



STATE FACTORY INSPECTION. 

Factory Inspection in Michigan has been in operation since September, 
1893. The first law enacting providing for the work carried with it an 
appropriation of only $4,000, and when we consider that at the time there 
were 5,000 factories and workshops in the State, coming under the juris- 
diction of the inspectors, it will be seen that the appropriation granted 
was entirely inadequate for the work. The act did not take effect until 
September 27th of that year, but by diligent work, utilizing all the force 
at hand, 2,066 factories and workshops were inspected. 

Very few manufacturers at first took kindly to the law, many called it 
an unwarranted intrusion of their private rights. The law was denounced 
as "class legislation," instigated by a few cranks who were disturbers of 
industrial and labor conditions. Much of the work the first year was a 
campaign of education and inspectors were watchful, careful and diligent. 
The law and its objects were explained in letter and spirit. The founda- 
tion for effective factory inspection was laid broad and deep. On this 
foundation a fabric has been reared and Michigan now stands among the 
foremost in extending the benefits of factory inspection under State super- 
vision. Among its most ardent supporters are the very men who at first 
denounced the law. Experience has taught them that the protection 
of their employe is alike a protection to themselves and any law, the 
enforcement of which betters the condition of their employes, is also a 
benefit to them, not only in regard to a more cheerful performance of 
labor, but as a guard against damage suits arising from accidents. 

In 1894 the inspectors visited and inspected 2,688 factories, but owing 
to the meager appropriation with which to meet the expense of the work, 
revisits to any great extent could not be made. A more cheerful compli- 
ance with the orders was noted, and a feeling was manifest that the 
spirit of the law was correct and demanded a more liberal outlay of 
money for its more thorough enforcement. The results of the work that 
year enabled those in charge to intelligently lay before the legislature the 
benefits derived from the work and money needed for an effective inspec- 
tion, and to point out the sections in the law that were found to be faulty. 

The legislature of 1895 had no hesitancy in passing a new law, retain- 
ing the good features of first act, and adding new requirements which 
experience had shown those in charge to be necessary. The new law was 
given immediate effect, carrying with it an annual appropriation of |8,000. 
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The inspectors began their work at once and during the season inspected 
3,137 factories, to most of which they made revisits. The collection of 
labor statistics was made a part of their work and in this manner indus- 
trial and labor statistics were in a large measure gathered in conjunction 
with the regular work of inspection. This feature has commended itself 
to subsequent officials of the Department and is one of the most import- 
ant duties of the inspectors. 

The year 1896 found more idle factories and a greater depression of 
business than had yet confronted the Department. Owing to this less 
factories were inspected than in the previous year, but in all cases the 
work was effectively done, the results meeting the cordial approval of 
those who had watched it from its inception. The inspectors returned 
2,991 factories as coming under their work. As compared with other 
States the showing was a credit to Michigan, the only wonder was, that 
with the widespread depression of business in every part of the country, 
that number of factories could be found in the State for the inspectors to 
visit. 

In 1897 prospects began to brighten and the feeling was prevalent that 
the "low water mark" had been reached and that the industrial forces of 
the State would take on new life. None felt this quicker than those who 
were visiting the manufacturing institutions. During the year the in- 
spectors did a splendid work, visiting 3,796 manufactories, and gathering 
a great volume of industrial statistics. The more buoyant feeling among 
all classes was a pleasure to note, and both employer and employe wel- 
comed the inspectors in their daily work. 

The year 1898 showed continued improvement and 4,556 factories were 
inspected. This was a gain of over 63 per cent in two years. The pros- 
pects were encouraging and the officials not only congratulated the grow- 
ing industries, but gave to the State a splendid account of their work. 
The per cent of factories that were idle was in pleasant contrast to the 
condition two years previous. 

The year 1899 showed a continued improvement in the industrial situa- 
tion. All over the State fires were burning brightly in the furnaces of the 
manufactories. Factories that had long been idle were working and new 
factories were being built in all sections of the State. A new condition 
confronted the great working class. Their idle capital (their labor) was 
again in demand, to such an extent that an increase in the wage scale 
was only a question of time. Happy families, from whom the fear of want 
had been removed, felt that the industrial depression, which had so long 
held them in fear and doubt, was indeed a thing of the past and that they 
were at the beginning of substantial and permanent prosperity. During 
the year the inspectors carefully inspected 4,739 factories, a substantial 
increase over the previous year. 

In 1900 the inspectors passed the five thousand mark and returned as 
inspected 5,491 factories. Very few were found idle and many were run- 
ning to their full capacity. Activity in manufacturing centers was in- 
creasing and scarcely a village or hamlet was found where factories and 
workshops were not busy. There was a general compliance with the law 
governing the inspections, and the order made by the inspectors. New 
duties confronted the inspectors, and those engaged in the work were kept 
constantlv busv in visiting and revisiting the various institutions. Tene- 
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ment house work, commonly known as "sweatshops," was carefully 
inquired into and steps taken in eliminating the evils which so often 
surround this class of work in the great cities. It is pleasant to note that 
the foundations laid in the first year's inspection of this tenement house 
work has resulting benefits which all classes can but appreciate. 

The work of 1901 was renewed with increased vigor. Hotels and large 
stores were added to the work of inspection and the inspectors found that 
time must be economized to visit and carefully inspect all the places 
required by the law. There were 5,572 factories and workshops reported, 
besides the stores that came un(^er their jurisdiction. In addition to 
this a woman inspector was employed and kept constantly busy in looking 
after the interests of the female wage earners, who constituted one-fif- 
teen of the entire number of laborers employed in the factories inspected. 
The result of the year's work was most satisfactory and the friends of 
inspection congratulated the offiqjals on the efficiency of their duties per- 
formed. 

The current year has witnessed the most searching inspection yet made. 
The number of factories reached is given in the summary, and reaches 
6,444. Besides this the store and hotel inspections show extensive 
and thorough work. The statistics of the labor employed in these insti- 
tutions will be found most interesting and will serve a useful purpose in 
comparing the work and per diem received by the wage earners of Michi- 
gan. 

This report is the tenth made of the work of State factory inspection 
in Michigan. Each succeeding year brings additional evidence of the use- 
fulness and necessity of a thorough enforcement of the law. The Com- 
missioner of Labor and his deputy are charged with making the inspec- 
tions. ' The expenditure of money is limited to an annual appropriation 
of f20,000. The number of inspectors rests within the discretion of the 
Commissioner, but in all branches economy has to be judiciously exercised, 
as effective work means visiting every part of the State, and revisits must 
often be made to insure the enforcement of orders made. 

In the lessening of accidents alone the State is amply repaid for the 
expenditure of money. Improved and intricate machinery is being con- 
stantly installed, and while many operators and managers voluntarily 
supply every needful safeguard, there are those who only provide pro- 
tection when met by a decree from the ever watchful inspector. The 
operator who disobeys the law and the orders of the inspector takes an 
additional risk of personal damage suits, and possibly a more serious 
charge of manslaughter. Instances are on record in the past year where 
the verdict was "no cause for action," at the end of a damage suit, the 
manager having previously complied with the law's demands. Other 
cases can be noted where suits for damages are pending and the charge of 
manslaughter may have to be faced by the proprietor, an accident result- 
ing in the loss of life having occured by a non-compliance with the laws 
and a disregard of the orders of the inspector. 

A record of the work for the year follows, being given by inspection 
districts. In making this record the statistics of each county is given 
separately, the aggregates of each district following. It is believed that 
this departure in the make-up of the report will enhance its value, in 
that it gives identity to all sections of the State and is a basis for inter- 
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eating comparisons. Following the reports from the several districts 
will be found a complete summary of the inspection of the entire State, 
the footing showing the aggregates and averages of the work as returned 
by the entire force of inspectors. 

The tables and deductions therefrom appear in the reports of each 
district. The record of the accidents is an instructive study for those 
who are interested in vital statistics. Inspectors were instructed to be 
careftd in collecting the data of these accidents and wherever possible to 
make personal inspection of the causes that led to the injury. 
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CHA-PTER II. 



FIRST INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

As sut^dlvided the first inspection district is the most extensive manu- 
facturing district in the State, the territory being composed of Wayne 
County, in which is located the city of Detroit, one of the largest manu- 
facturing centers in the United States. The factories inspected in this 
district aggregate more than twenty-five per cent of the entire State 
inspection. The personal report of the deputy in charge of the district 
and a summary of the work done, follows : 



PERSONAL REPORT OF DEPUTY INSPECTOR LEE. 

Office of Deputy Factory Inspector, 

Detroit^ December 15, 1902. 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Mich.: 

Dear Sir. — Having completed the annual inspection of factories and 
workshops in the first district for the current year, I hereby submit for 
your consideration a report of the work. During the year there has been 
inspected 1, 609 factories and workshops, and 398 revisits have been made. 
In addition to this 196 stores coming under the jurisdiction of the law 
have been inspected, also 35 hotels. The section of the law requiring a 
separate inspection of tenement houses (sometimes termed sweat-shops) 
has been rigidly enforced and 565 places have been minutely inspected. 
In the inspection of factories orders for changes have been made in 552 
places, most of which have been complied with. 



deputy inspectors^ work. 

It is but just that I should individually mention the zealous and care- 
ful work done by Deputy Inspectors Thos. J. Evans, Henry J. Eikhoff 
and George Houston, who were assigned as my regular assistants. These 
men have been energetic and watchful, having in mind the responsibility 
of the duties entrusted them, always endeavoring to carry out the instruc- 
tions from the Department. At times they have met with difficulties 
which could not be foreseen, but which they have overcome in a manner 
reflecting credit to the Department and to those entrusted with the work. 
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In the absence of minute instructions they have exercised that judgment 
always necessary for, thfe acconiplishment of results which will receive 
approval. 

THK LAW ENFORCED. 

As a rule operators of factories recognize the benefits of the inspection 
laws and extend a hearty welcome to the inspector. .Of course, there are 
exceptions but by firmness on the part of the inspector, who should always 
recognize the interests of all, objections are generally overcome without 
serious friction. It has been the policy to give the large factories, employ- 
ing hundreds of men, minute and careful attention, always aiming to be 
thorough in the work, fully believing that the importance of factory 
inspection demands careful observation and judicious investigation. 

CHILDRBN AND MINORS. 

The law requiring sworn statements as to the age of children employed 
in factories, hotels and stores, between the ages of 14 and 16, has been care- 
fully enforced. During the year 3,644 applications were made for these 
statements, and of these 238 were refused as the children were under 14 
years of age; 198 others were denied, the applicants being unable to read 
and write, as the law directs. Five were refused because of the physical 
unfitness of the child to do manual labor. In all 3,203 statements were 
issued. All children under 14 years of age are rigidly excluded. 

HOTELS AND STORES. 

This class of inspection has been under the special charge of the Deputy 
Inspector, Wm. J. Downey. He has been careful in his work, visiting over 
250 stores and all hotels in the district. He reports marked improvement 
over the conditions existing previous to the enactment of the law which 
made these places amenable to inspection. There is no doubt but good 
results will continually be seen from this work. 

TENEMENT HOUSE WORK. 

Mr. Alex. H. Smith, was appointed a special canvasser, having full 
charge of the tenement house inspection. He reports a good, healthy 
improvement in the condition, as compared with previous years. The 
orders issued in 1901 were generally complied with. The far-reaching 
effects of the law can hardly be estimated. The details of this work will 
be fullr covered by Mr. Smith's personal report. 

LOW WATER ALARMS. 

In the report transmitted to you one year ago mention was made of 
some of the low water alarm devices which had been approved by the 
Department. Some of these have been found to be fatally defective; pos- 
sibly when they were first adjusted they worked readily, but when becom- 
ing rusted they are of no use. It is also found that hundreds of incompe- 
tent persons are allowed to operate boilers and engines, and some of them 
are constantly tampering with the alarms, all having a tendency to en- 
hance the danger which is sought to be avoided. The greatest defects are 
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found iiji what is known as expansion tube alarms. Not over 10 per cent of 
these devices will do the work intended. Too much care cannot be 
exercised in the approval of devices. None but those proven to do the 
work intended should be used, and every engineer should be held re- 
sponsible for the condition of the alarm on the boilers under his charge. 
Any interference with its proper working should be made a criminal 
offense punishable with a severe penalty, and if an alarm is found defect- 
ive on the third visit of the inspector it should be condemned and the 
approval of the device cancelled... No question is of greater importance in 
a district of the magnitude of this than the safety of steam boilers. 

AUTOMATIC GATES. 

In many instances where the inspector orders automatic gates for the 
protection of elevators, the operators seek to take advantage of a tech- 
nicality in the law where it reads, **soVon8trueted as to open or close by 
the actions of the elevators in ascending or descending," and insist in 
putting in half automatic gates which are faulty in construction and are 
soon out of order, causing additional expense and trouble to the owners 
and much annoyance to the inspector. There can be no doubt as to the 
intent of the law makers in the use of the word "or,'' still if it read 
"ascending and descending/' no question could be raised. 

SAFETY OP STEAM BOILKRS. 

At least 90 per cent of the motive power used in this district for manu- 
facturing purposes is from steam boilers. Too many safeguards cannot 
be thrown around the use of steam. In this connection I cannot better 
voice the convictions of the insj>ectors, than to repeat the language 
of my report one year ago on this subject. Although no great calamity 
like the Pemberthy explosion of November 26, 1901, has occurred, from all 
pjirts of the State we read of explosions with appalling results. One may 
occur at any day in the heart of this great city. It may occur where thou- 
sands of lives would be endangered. 

In the course of our inspection, we have found, that in many places, 
the engineer is used as "a Jack of all trades,'- and is called to all parts of 
the plant, leaving the engine and boiler entirely alone. I therefore recom- 
mend that the law be so amended as to place the inspection of boilers 
where all other factory equipment is now placed, under the control of 
the Commissioner of Labor. He should appoint a thoroughly competent 
person, or as many persons as are needed to inspect all the stationary 
boilers within the State, which are not covered with a blanket insurance. 
Proof of such insurance shall be deemed suflficient comoliance with the 
law. and for each boiler inspected, the owner thereof, shall be required to 
pay a sum sufficient to meet the expenses of said inspection. That all 
firemen and engineers be required to pass an examination before and 
receive a license from a competent tribunal, and that persons in charge of 
boilers be prohibited from leaving their post or undertaking any work 
not directly in the line of such duty, without first placing the engine and 
boiler in charge of a competent assistant, and I would further recommend 
that all boiler houses be separated from the nuinufacturing plant. 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT UUREAU8. 

Our observations confirm our belief that the establishment bv the State 
of Free Employment Bureaus in the manufacturing centers of the State 
would be attended with great benefit for all classes. The work done by 
this office during the season of 1901 demonstrated this fact. The indus- 
trial conditions which exist this year obviates the necessity for such an 
agency. Labor has been in such demand that employment can be had by 
all who will work. This condition will not always exist and the time will 
come when the laborer, who is seeking work and those who need labor 
can but be benefited by the work of an employment bureau in which no 
fees shall be charged. Such an agency can keep in touch with all indus- 
trial classes, and with-the thrifty laborers who come to the State seeking 
work. 

I most earnestly hope to see free employment bureaus established and 
maintained by the State in connection with the work of factory inspection. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Many complaints have been made to the inspectors of the refusal or 
neglect of employers to return the sworn statements of children who quit 
their employ. Considerable difficulty has been experienced by reason of 
foremen employing children contrary to the instruction of the manager. 
I would therefore recommend the adoption of an amendment to the 
factory law making the foreman responsible for the employment of chil- 
dren and making the return of the papers compulsory, thereby obviating 
the necessity of issuing new papers to the same children, as well as 
removing the opportunity to use the papers for children not entitled to 
them ; also that the parents be punished for permitting the child to work 
in violation of the law and that the penalty for making false statements 
in order to secure papers be made a misdemeanor, punishable by a severe 
penalty. Section seven of the law should be changed so as to define what 
a wash-room must consist of; section 8 should be changed so as to take 
the discretionary power from the factory inspector, thereby making the 
law mandatory; section 9 should be changed so as to exclude smoke, 
fumes, gas and other odors; section 10 should be changed so that all 
water closets must be properly screened and that closets for females be 
placed at least ten feet from the closet for males, and if possible at op- 
posite ends of the room, and upon the floor where the employes work. 
Section 11 should be changed so that no work shall be performed during 
dinner time by task or piece workers. 

In the course of our inspection we have come in contact with several 
places where the manufacture of various articles is carried on in base- 
ments. The employes do not see the light of day from the time they enter in 
the morning until they quit, and all their work is performed by gas light. 
Some of these places we have found to be in a very unsanitary condition, 
and in our opinion are a menace to the public health, particularly so 
where edible goods are manufactured and where persons are employed in 
polishing, or on buffing wheels, belts or other dust-creating machinery. 
We would, therefore, recommend that a law be enacted prohibiting the 
manufacture of any edible goods, or employment of any persons on dust- 
creating machinery in any basement. 

Yours verv respectfullv, 

SAMUEL LEE, 

Room 14 Kanter Building. Deputy Factory Inspector, 
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TABULATED WORK 

SHOWING LOCATION OF FACTORIES IN 
EACH COUNTY. 
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DEDUCTIONS FBOM WORK IN FIR^ DISTRICT 

There were 1,609 factories and workshops inspected during the year in 
the First District, of which number 1,387 are located in the City of De- 
troit. On an average these factories have been in operation 13 years, and 
1,587, or 98^ report their business as being good or fAir. These factories 
average 9^ hours per day, 26 days per month, and llj months per year. 

Of the 1,609 factories and workshops inspected, 341, or nearly 22}^ have 
gone into operation since January 1st, 1900. 

If running at full capacity, those 1,609 factories would employ 96,333 
persons, an average of 60 persons to a factory. At the time of inspection 
they employed 54,082 males and 15,469 females, or a total of 69,551. Of 
this number there were found to be employed 2,624 children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years. 

The canvass includes superintendents, foremen, office force and other 
employes. Their daily pay-rolls amounts to $117,229.47, the average be- 
ing f 1.68^/^ per diem for each person employed. 

Classified, the canvass shows that there were: 421 superintendents, 
who receive an average of |4.91 per day; 1,811 foremen, who receive |3.04 
per day; 3,088 office force, who receive |2.39 per day; and 64,231 other 
employes, whose average daily wages were |1.60. There were two insti- 
tutions, the Detroit House of Correction and the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, included in this canvass, where no wages were paid. The combined 
number at work in these two at the time of the inspection was 594. 

Of the 1,609 factories visited, 536 use steam as a motive power, 199 use 
electricity, 171 use gas, 3 use water, and 700 are reported as renting their 
power or requiring no power. 483 of the 536 factories using steam power, 
report that boilers are equipped with low water alarms, and 53 arc not 
so equipped. In 394 factories the low water alarms were in pood condi- 
tion and in 89 they were found not in good working order. 

The inspectors report 92 accidents, 83 of which are from Detroit. 279 
factories say that employes are generally provided with accident in- 
surance, which shows a very small per cent, as compared with the whole. 

During the past year orders were made by the inspectors in 571 fac- 
tories. These are given in detail under the head of "changes ordered.*' 

CHANGES ORDERED IN THE FIRST DISTRICT DURING YEAR. 
(All factories not otherwise desiemated are located In Detroit.)' 

Detroit Brass and Iron Novelty C5o. — Clean water closet ; put in one 
uew one ; sworn statements for children. 

Detroit Vapor Stove Co. — Elevator gate repaired. 

E. N. Lightner & Co. — Put low water alarm in working order. 

Chas. L. Roehm & Sons. — Clear way to fire escape. 

The Elysian Manfacturing Co. — Elevator gates repaired. 

Buhl Stamping Co. — Automatic gates on elevator; children not to work 
between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

John L. Buechner, — Blower repaired ; factory cleaned up ; water closet 
cleaned. 

Adlia Berlins & Co. — Fire escape on building. 

The Greenwood Co. — Fire escape on building. 

Feldman & MoscowiTZ. — Fire escape on building; water closet for fe- 
males. 
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J. W. Ehbman — Elevator gate repaired. 

Bennett Stamp & Stencil Works. — Sworn statements for children. 

National Corset and Skirt Co. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

Edwin S. George. — Elevator gates repaired. 

Globe Cash Register Co. — Repair pipes on polisher and buffer ma- 
chines. 

Frank S. Armstrong Regalia Co. — Clean water closets. 

O'DwYER & Ward. — Automatic gate on elevator. 

D. S. Zemon. — Belting boxed in. 

Detroit Drug Specialty Co. — ^Place sign on water closet for females 
and bolt on door. 

Imperial Cap Co. — Sworn statements for children. 

The Thos. Smith Press. — Sworn statements for children. 

Max. J. Rosenberg. — Sworn statements for children. 

Chas. M. Rousseau. — Clean water closets. 

J. C. Goss & Company. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; cover 
gearing on thread-cutting machine; keep on file sworn statements for 
children under 16 years of age. 

Detroit Engineers^ Supply Co. — Cover gearing on two thread-cutting 
machines ; place box around belt going through second floor. 

Safety Furnace Pipe Co. — Keep doors unlocked during working hours ; 
place automatic gates on elevator. 

Standard Brass Works. — Keep on file sworn statements for children. 

Zbnner Disinfection Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator. 

The Kurtz Paper Box Co. — Guard belt and elevator cable on third 
floor. 

Gerhard Paper Co. — ^Keep on file sworo statements for children. 

Schadt & Mathbwson — Box in belt going through floor. 

F. E. Decker & Co. — Provide exhaust fan for polishing and buflSng 
wheels. 

Meier & Schuknecht. — Cover all set screens. 

L. O. Skinkle. — Doors leading to fire escape to be kept unlocked. 

H. Hanshaw. — ^Keep on file sworn statements for children under 16 
years. • 

The M. N. Rowley Co. — Provide sign directing way to fire escape. 

McIntosh^ Crane & Co. — Cover all screens. 

The Schneider, Sieder Co. — Provide separate water closets for fe- 
males; file sworn statements for children. 

Clark Electric Co. — Cover gearing on drill press. 

Detroit Brass Works. — Provide ei^haust fans for buffing machines; 
guard drive- wheel on engine; keep on file sworn statements for children; 
repair water closets; guard elevator openings on sides; repair low water 
alarm. 

American Electro Plating Co — Provide an exhaust fan for polishing 
and buffing wheels; repair water closet. 

Detroit Rack Co. — ^Keep on file sworn statements for children. 

Detroit Casket Hardware Mfg. Co. — Provide exhaust fans for buffing 
wheels. 

Freund Cigar Co. — Screen water closet. 

Pollock^ Pbttibonb & Chapman. — Provide automatic gates for elevator 
for all floors. 

TuTTLB & Clark. — Provide automatic gates for elevator. 
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Olympia Candy Works — Provide fire escape from basement; provide 
separate water closets for females; place railing around top of stairway. 

Babbitt & Graham Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; employ 
no children under 14 years of age; discharge children employed under 14 
years of age. 

Burr-Damascus Tool Works. — Cover all set screws; repair low water 
alarm. 

W. J. KoHLHAAS & Co. — Cover all set-screys. 

Geo. F. Dobmling & Son. — Keep exit to fire escape so that window can 
be easily opened. 

' Peninsular Tool Co. — Provide exhaust fan for emery and buffing 
wheels. 

Pioneer Buffalo Coat Co. — ^Provide automatic gates for elevator; re- 
pair floor. 

John Bornman & Son. — Repair automatic elevator gates; keep on file 
sworn statement for children. 

Farrand, Williams & Clark. — Cover all set screws, and repair floor. 

Mk^uigan Malleable Iron Co., Delray. — Blowers on emery wheels; re- 
pair pipes at milling machines; cover all set-screws; sworn statements for 
children under 16 years of age. 

Franklin Salt Co.^ Delray. — Protect gearing and pulleys; hand rails 
on stairs and platforms. 

American Brewing Co., Delray. — Protect all set-screws; pulleys at malt 
machine; hand rail on stairs. 

The Fisher Glue Co.. Delray. — Protect belt on first floor and hole in 
floor at same place; protect gearing and pulley at glue cutter; procure 
sworn statements for children under 16 years of age. 

SoLVAY Process Co., Delray. — Protect coal dumping pit; protect gear- 
ing at bottom of hoisting cranes; pulleys and floor in bicarbonate room; 
put low water alarms in working conditions at once. 

Detroit Sulphite Fibre Co., Delray. — Protect pulley and band saw. 

Gus Burgraff, Delray. — Protect pulley on engine, and provide low 
water alarm. 

W^YANDOTTE CiTY MiLLs, Wyaudottc. — Protect engine fly-wheel, front 
and back. 

Wyandotte Water and Electric Light Plant, Wyandotte. — Provide 
low water alarms for boilers. 

Lbhr Lumber Co.^ Wyandotte. — Protect pulley at circular saw, and 
cover set-screws at same place; repair low water alarm; cover all set- 
screws. 

Melody Bro., Wyandotte. — Put in separate water closets for females. 

Morton Salt Co., Wyandotte. — ^Protect pulley at engine; cover all set- 
screws; place automatic gate on elevator; cut-off key at engine shaft. 

John Beiglbr, Wyandotte. — Provide low water alarm. 

Detroit Ship Building Co. — Protect pulley on punching machine, pul- 
leys on gig saw, and gearing on plate shear. 

American Car Foundry Co., Forge Dept. — Low water alarm on all 
boilers not so provided, and repair all other low water alarms; put hand 
rails on all overhead walks and platforms. 

Diamond Stamp Ware Co. — Protect pulley on compound stamping ma- 
chine. 
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Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills. — Protect pulley at rolls in 
wire department, and pulleys on the following machines : All wire-draw- 
ing, brass-cleaning, pipe-drawing, reels back of rolls and engine; protect 
coupling boxes at slit rolls, roughing and finishing rolls at rod mill; 
extend guards on band saws ; cover all set-screws ; put hand rails on all 
overhead walks and platforms. 

Co-operative Foundry. — Protect pulley and fly-wheel at engine; place 
blower at rattler, and automatic gates on elevator. 

Detroit Chemical Works. — Protect pulleys at two engines; put hand 
rails on stairs, and overhead platforms. 

McRae & Roberts Co. — Provide separate water closet and wash room 
for females, with signs designating the same; provide signs indicating the 
way to fire escape. 

U. S. Heater Co. — Provide blowers for all emery wheels and rattlers; 
protect pulleys on two engines; protect pulleys on rattlers; put automatic 
gate on elevator; repair low water alarm. 

American Car and Foundry Co.^ Car Dept. — Protect pulleys on the fol- 
lowing machines : Axle turner, planer, grind-stone, bolt machine, engine 
in machine shop, dynamo, universal wood-working machine, tennant, 
sticker, planer, boring machine, circular saws, matcher, sander, trip-ham- 
mers; protect fly-wheels on electric engine and on air compresser engine; 
cover all set-screws. 

American Car and Foundry Co.^ Foundry Dept. — Place automatic 
gates on all elevators ; blowers on emery wheels, and rattlers ; hand rails 
on all stairs ; cover all set screws ; cover key-head ; protect pulleys and 
shafting in soft iron foundry at cupola. 

West Detroit Lumber Yard. — Protect all pulleys; keep sworn state- 
ments on file for children under 16 years of age. 

Detroit Steel Casting Co. — Protect fly-wheels at engine; pulley on 
blower; connect blower with emery wheels and rattler; file sworn state- 
ments for all children under 16 years of age; clean and disinfect closet. 

Railway Steel Spring Co. — Protect pulley and fly-wheel on machine 
shop engine; pulleys on eye machine, and cover set-screws on same; pul- 
leys and fly-wheels on tapering rolls; pulleys on straightening machines; 
pulley on hydraulic press; gearing on coil spring machines, and cover set- 
screws on same; protect gearing on two spring testers; pinions on rough- 
ing rolls; all couplings; put hand rails on all overhead walks and plat- 
forms; clean closet and use disinfectant; keep on file sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age. 

August Bauer, — Protect pulley on dough mixer. 

Courier Printing Co. — Clean water closet on third floor. 

Dr. Rebd^s Cushion Shoe Co. — Sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

Hengarten & VoELKER. — Swom statements for children under 16 years 
of age. 

Cliff Higgins. — Sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

Eby & Stubbs. — Sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

F. H. West. — Swom statements for children under 16 years. 

Jos. N. Smith & Co.— Gearing protected; belting boxed on third floor, 
and provide low water alarm on boiler. 

Wolverine Printing Co. — Sworn statement for children under 16 
vears. 
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Wm. Graham Pbintinq Co. — Automatic gates on elevator ; sworn state- 
ments for children under 16 years of age. 

The Michigan Farmer. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

The Bookkeeper Pub. Co. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

Western Paper Box Co. — Sign on door of females' water closet. 

Wm. Suckerts & Sons. — Sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

Ostler Printing Co. — Boy under 14 years discharged; sworn state- 
ments for children under 16 years. 

John F. Eby & Co. — Automatic gates put in order; file sworn state- 
ments for children under 16 years. 

Friesema Bros. — Sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

VoELKNER & Beinke Mpg. Co.— Swom statements for children under 
16 years; set-screws protected; railing on stairs; piping on polishing 
and buffing machines repaired. 

The Wm. Reed Cabinet Dept. — Setscrews protected; water closets 
cleaned. 

Edward Frohlic Glass Co. — Elevator gates repaired ; fire escape from 
basement. 

PiERsoN & Hough. — Discharged child who could not read. Sworn state- 
ments for children under 16 years ; automatic gates on elevator. 

Detroit Ladies Garment Mfg. Co., L'td. — Automatic gates on ele- 
vator. 

Gem Fibre Package Co. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

Clarence H. Booth. — Sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

The Norris Co. — Automatic gates repaired. 

American Press Association. — Fire escape; repair automatic elevator 
gates. 

Martin Maier & Co. — Repair automatic elevator gates, and place gates 
on all floors. 

The T. B. Rayl Co. — Repair elevator cable. 

Traub Bros. — Place signs on each floor directing way to fire escape. 

Russell House Laundry. — Repair the low water alarms. 

Detroit Forging Co. — Cover gearing on' all drill presses ; cover all set- 
screws; remove part of cable-shifter on elevator; place railing in front 
of pump well; faster overhead shafting with lag screws; guard belt on 
motor; file sworn statements for children employed; provide an exit to 
fire escape on third floor. 

John C. Sullivan. — Provide new steps on stairway leading to third 
and fourth floors. 

The Ireland & Mathews Mfg. Co. — Provide fire escape, cover gear- 
ing on the hinge machine ; cover all set-screws ; provide stairway to low 
water alarm; place railing around fly-wheel of the engine and around 
hole in the floor in brass shop. 

Detroit Electro-Plating Co. — Connect all polishing and buffing ma- 
chines with exhaust fan, and increase the suction of air; provide hand 
railing on stairway. 

H. Pasblk. — Clean the floor. 

John Neis. — Remove charcoal fire from vacant room. 

The Independence Co. — Repair automatic elevator gate; keep sworn 
statements on file; keep stairway door unlocked; provide stairway lead- 
ing to the roof. 
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H. H. Stbnder. — ^Keep on file sworn statements. 

John E. Dohbrty & Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; keep 
on file sworn statements. 

Hugo Grosskopf. — Provide a stain^'ay to the roof as a fire escape. 

John Malkowsky. — ^Keep on file sworn statements for children. 

RuHL^s Bakery. — ^Keep on file sworn statements for children. 

Ck)NRAD Etter. — Keep on file sworn statements for children. Provide 
exit to fire escape. 

Standard Oil Co. — Protect pulleys on engine ; put hand rails on stairs 
and platforms; provide automatic gate on elevator. 

Joseph Spranger & Sons. — Cover all set-screws; protect gearing on 
power punch; procure sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

TuLLEY & DbMarcb. — Protect pulleys on planer, matcher, circular 
saw and sticker; protect gearing on sticker and planers; put hand rails 
on overhead walks. 

Scottbn & Dillon Co. — Cover all set-screws ; procure sworn statements 
for children under 16 years. 

M. & L. Johnston. — Procure sworn statements for children under 16 
years. 

R. Fraedrichs. — Cover all set-screws; procure sworn statements for 
children under 16 years. 
^ MuRRY Automatic Boiler Peed Co. — Protect pulley on engine. 

Geo. Strong. — ^Low water alarm in working order; protect pulley on 
engine, and gearing on dough mixer. 

<M. J. Theisbn. — Protect pulleys on sticker, planer, circular saw, band 
saw, and pulleys on engine; cover all set-screws; put belt-shifter on 
planer pulley ; protect band saw, and put low water alarm on boilers. 

•Wolverine Box Co. — Protect pulleys on planer and engine; put hand- 
rails on stairs and overhead walks; procure sworn statements for chil- 
dren under 16 years. 

Detroit Barrel Co. — Protect pulleys on spearing and crozer machines ; 
cover all set-screws; protect pulley on engine; put low water alarm in 
working order; procure sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

Hees^ McFarlanb & Co. — Place automatic gates on elevator; procure 
sworn statements for children under 16 years. 

U. S. Truck Co. — Protect pulleys on sticker and engine; clean closet; 
procure statement for children under 16 years ; repair low water alarms ; 
allow no boys under 16 years to work on dangerous machinery or saws. 

Columbian Brush and Fibre Co. — Protect pulleys on brush and 
roaster machines ; protect holes in second floor, through which belt runs ; 
procure sworn statements for children under 16 years of age. 

W. H. Qrigg, Box Factory. — ^Protect pulley on planer; procure sworn 
statements for children under 16 years of age; allow no children under 
16 years of age to work on dangerous machinery. 

Chas. W. Restrick. — Protect pulleys on sticker, planer and flooring 
machine; protect set-screws; file sworn statements for children under 
16 years ; put in water closet. 

Michigan Drug Co. — Cover all set-screws; repair low water alarm. 

Schobbr Printing Co. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements for 
children. 

The Peerless Mfg. Co. — Clean water closets. 

Clark & Goodman. — File sworn statements for children. 
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Physicians^ Pharmacal CJo. — Cover all set-screws;, cover gearing on 
coating machine. Place box over gearing near shelving. 

Thb Johnson & Randall CJo. — Pile sworn statements for children. 

Michigan Elbc. & Stbro. Factory. — ^File sworn statements for chil- 
dren. 

Dbtroit Rubber Stamp Go. — ^Hand railing on stairway. 

Raynor & Taylor. — ^File sworn statments for children. 

ScHLOSS Bros. — Employ no children under 14 years, discharge one now 
working. 

H. M. Kbttlb & Co. — Place automatic gates on elevator. 

John J. Baglby & Go. — Gover all set-screws; designate water closets 
for males and females by signs. 

Thb Qray-Toynton Box Co. — File sworn statements for children. 

O. B. Bbrgbr & Son. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

Northwest Cigar Go. — ^File sworn statements for children. 

HiBBARD Bakbry. — ^Repair floor and automatic elevator gate. 

F. H. Wbst. — Discharge all children under 14 years ; provide separate 
water closet for female employes; provide fire escape. 

W. H. Allbn & Go — ^Repair automatic elevator gates. 

DbStbigbr, Fallon & Co. — Repair automatic elevator gate ; file sworn 
statements for children. 

SuPBRiA Cigar Mpg. Co. — File sworn statements for children ; provide 
fire escape. 

Wm. Tbggb & Go. — ^Provide Are escape ; elevator gates to be automatic ; 
repair floor; flle sworn statements for children. 

G. Bbrgbr Mfg. Co. — Provide automatic elevator gates. 

LuBBTSKY Bros. — Provide automatic elevator gates; separate water 
closet for female employes; keep on flle sworn statements for children. 

Ambrican Lbather Novbi/ty Co. — Employ no children under 14 years 
of age, discharge one at work. 

BuiCK & Shbrwood Mpg. Co. — Cover all set-screws; cover gearing on 
planer ; flle sworn statements for children ; provide exhaust fans for sand 
belts. 

Arista Mfg. Co. — Automatic gates on elevators. 

A. Harvey Sons Mfg. Co. — Set-screws protected and holes in floor 
looked after. 

American Electric Heater Co. — Sworn statements for children. 

SoPBR & Brudbn. — Discharge boy under 14 years of age; flle sworn 
statements for children, 

Skarbbn & Ericsson. — Box in belting on second floor. 

Hygbia Filter Co. — Protect set-screws ; flle sworn statements for chil- 
dren. 

Mbnzies & Crawford. — File sworn statemerits for children. 

Detroit Sanitary Supply Co. — File sworn statements for children. 

Detroit Machine and Valve Company. — Elevator gates repaired ; flle 
sworn statements for children. 

Palace Laundry. — File sworn statements for children ; close openings 
in floor. 

HoYT Steam Laundry. — Automatic gates on elevator; flle sworn state- 
ments for children. 

Geo. Harland Co. — Clean water closet ; provide ladies' closet. 
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Detroit Electro Gravurb and Eng. Go. — File sworn statements for 
children ; clean water closet. . , 

Detroit Waste Works. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

James Walker & Sons. — File sworn statements for children. > ) . 

E. J. SPRUCE & Co. — Automatic gates on elevator. 

The Park & McKay Go. — Blower for polishing and buffer machine. 

Alexander Gordon. — Put elevator gates in good order. 

Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead Works. — ^Automatic gates re- 
paired. 

Gentral Boiler Works. — Sworn statements for employes under 16 
years of age; discharge boy under 14. 

Wm. J. Burton & Co. — Elevator gates put in working order; one boy 
without papers; file sworn statements for all employes under 16 years 
of age. 

Smith, Day & Go. — ^Place automatic gates on elevator on first, third, 
fourth, and fifth floors; file sworn statements for all employes under 16 
years of age; clear passage to fire escape on fourth floor. 

A. Fisher. — Place hand railing on stairs leading to shop. 

Johnson Optical Go. — Sworn statements for all employes under 16 
years of age ; discharge boy under 14 years of age. 

St. Glair Mfg. Go. — File sworn statements for all employes under 
16 years of age. 

Branch op Pembbrthy Injector Co. — File sworn statements for all 
employes under 16 years of age; have blower pipe cleaned out. 

Art Brass and Wire Works. — File sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

Pembbrthy Injector Go. — File sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

Wolverine Laundry Go. — File sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

The J. B. Ford Go., Wyandotte. — Protect pulley; provide flre escape. 

J. H. Bishop Go., Wyandotte. — Protect pulley; cover all set-screws. 

Detroit Shipbuilding Go., Wyandotte. — Protect band saw; sworn 
statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

Michigan Alkali Go., Wyandotte. — Place hand-rails on stairs and all 
overhead platforms; protect pulley at bending rolls; cut key oflf at power 
punch and protect wheel at same; put shroud over gearing; protect cin- 
der-carrier; provide low water alarm for boilers. 

Dwight Lumber Go., River Rouge. — Protect band-saw and pulley on 
engine. 

Brownlee & Go., River Rogue. — Protect pulley; cover all set-screws; 
repair low water alarm. 

J. I. Garter & Go., River Rogue. — Provide water alarm for boiler. 

New Method Laundry Go. — Repair low water alarm ; file sworn state- 
ments for all children under 16 years of age ; cover all set-screws. 

Buick & Sherwood Mpg. Go. — Gonnect all buffing wheels with exhaust 
fans; keep low water alarm in good condition; cover gearing on metal 
separator. 

Henry Komrofsky.— File sworn statements for children between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

H. A. Schmoock. — File sworn statements for children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 
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Intcandbscbnt Mantle Co. — Provide antomatic gates for elevator. 

Jas. E. Hanna. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; remove gasoline 
away from the door. 

Curtis Mulfobd Co. — ^Provide proper fire escape; place automatic 
gates on elevator. 

Kblsey-Hbbbbbt Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; cover all 
set-screws; guard two band saws; provide two ladders as Are escapes; 
file sworn statements for children. 

The Ideal Toy Co. — Provide exhaust fan for polishing wheels; auto- 
matic gate for elevator; bar across hoistway; guard belt running through 
floor; guard belt driving motor and drive belt for polishing room; repair 
low water alarm ; file sworn statements for children. 

Adder Machine Co. — Provide Are escape and automatic gate for ele- 
vator. 

Standard Skirt Co. — Guard end of shafting on floor; designate water 
closets ; provide Are escape and automatic elevator gates. 

Detroit Alaska Knitting Mills. — Provide flre escape, and automatic 
elevator gates; file sworn statements for children; discharge children 
under 14 years. 

The Caille Co. — ^Repair elevator door. 

The Baker Art Stlt)io. — Employ no children under 14 years of age; 
discharge any such children working. 

American Metallic Furniture Co. — ^Provide exhaust fans for polish- 
ing and buffing wheels ; file sworn statements for children. 

Fred Kahl^ Foundry. — Employ no children under 14 years of age; 
discharge any so employed ; keep on file sworn statements for children ; 
clean water closets ; confine dust from cleaning mills. 

Michigan E3lbctro Plating Co. — Repair exhaust fan in polishing room. 

Stirling & Skinner Mfg. Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; 
cover all set-screws ; put exhaust fans in motion ; guard drive belt ; desig- 
nate w.ater closets. 

National Can Co. — Discharge six children under 14 years of age; keep 
on file sworn statement. 

Wolverine Belt Co. — ^Keep on file sworn statements. 

John P. Lieberman. — Provide automatic gates for elevator. 

Wyandotte Light and Fuel Co., Wyandotte. — Place hand rails on 
platforms and stairs. 

Detroit Suburban Gas Co.^ Delray. — Place handrails on platforms and 
stairs. 

Michigan Carbon Works, Delray. — Cut key off gas pump; protect 
fiy-wheel on same; protect pulleys on third gas pump.; protect fiy- wheel 
on engine in room No. 2 ; repair low water alarms that are out of order, 
and provide others for boilers not so equipped. 

Iron Brown Mineral Paint Co , Delray. — Protect fly-wheel and pulley 
at engine; protect pulleys on grinders and pulverizers. " 

Millenbach Bros.^ Ecorse. — Cover all set-screws; place handrails on 
stairs. 

Anton Kaibr, Woodmere. — ^Repair low water alarm. 

Qus. Enoch, Woodmere. — Repair low water alarm. 

A. W. Steincke & Son, Woodmere. — Repair low water alarm. 

F. W. Peel, Woodmere. — Provide low water alarm. 

Newton & Haogerty Co., Springwells. — Cover all set-screws. 
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P. ^OLZNAGLB^ Highland Park. — ^Provide low water alarm. 

American Radiator Co.^ Hamtramck. — Protect pulleys on engine and 
dynamo. 

Detroit Carriage Mfg. Co., Hamtramck. — Protect band saws; pro- 
vide fire escape; repair low water alarm. 

A. Ppbnt & Sons, Conners Creek. — Protect band saw. 

Conner's Creek Roller Mills^ Conner's Creek. — ^Provide low water 
alarm. 

Challenge Envelope Co., Trenton. — File sworn statements for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

Sibley Quaioiy Co., Trenton. — Repair low water alarms; place hand- 
rails on overhead walks, place low water alarm on road engine boiler. 

Aetna Cooperage Co., Trenton. — Provide low water alarm. 

Ernest B'brkholz, Gratiot Township. — Provide low water alarm. 

The Horton-Cato Mfg. Co. — Automatic gates on elevator on all 
floors. 

Columbia Mfg. Co. — Hand railing on stairs on second and third 
floors. 

Parisian Steam Laundry Co. — ^Pile sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

Morgan Puhl & Morris Co. — BMle sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age ; discharge boy under 14 years. 

Majestic Laundry. — Repair holes in floor. 

Detroit Leather Goods Mfg. Co. — Box in belting on third floor. 

Progressive Knitting Mills. — File sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

Wolverine Mfg. Co. — File sworn statements for all employes under 
16 years of age; discharge all under 14 years; place automatic gates on 
elevator on all floors in new building. 

Gray Bros. — File 'sworn statements for all employes under 16 years 
of age. 

Senate Laundry. — Provide low water alarm. 

Detroit Creamery Co. — Put low water alarm in good order. 

Haste-Harris Cracker Works. — Have on file sworn statements for 
all employes under 16 years of age ; discharge all under 14 years. 

Winn & Hammond. — ^Automatic gates on elevators; file sworn state- 
ments for all children under 16 years of age. 

American Lady Corset Co. — File sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

Hamilton Oarhart. — Change windows in pants department to slide, 
admitting egress to Are escape; place rubber on all stairs; main entrance 
in exit to be made twice its present size. 

Standard Rug Co. — Provide one additional water closet. 

L. B. DeGalan. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age. 

The Arna Mills, Dearborn. — Protect pulleys at engine; cover holes in 
floor; place signs on water closet doors designating the sex to use the 
same. 

St. Joseph Retreat, Dearborn. — Protect fly-wheel on engine, and pro- 
vide low water alarms. 

Chas. a. Wagner & Son, Dearborn.— Repair whistle on low water 
alarm. 
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The Wayne Review^ Wayne. — Provide separate water closets for males 
and females and keep same in sanitary and safe condition, 

Pbouty & Glass Co., Wayne. — Extend gnards on band saws ; put hand- 
rails on all stairs; protect shaft under sewing machines; repair blower. 

The News Letter Co., Wayne. — Provide separate closets for males and 
females. 

Detroit, Plymouth & Northville Ry., Plymouth. — ^Repair low water 
alarm. 

Rea Bros. Star Laundry, Plymouth. — ^Provide low water alarm. 

0. J. Hamilton & Son, Plymouth. — Remove obstruction from low water 
alarm whistle, and do not allow it to be replaced. 

The Markham Mfg. Co., Plymouth. — ^Repair water closets; protect 
pulleys on small engine ; connect blower system with all sayd wheels. 

American Bell and Foundry Co., Northville. — Cover all set-screws. 

Ely Turning Mills, Northville. — Provide low water alarm. 

Globe Furniture Co , Northville. — ^Remove valve from low water alarm 
on boiler which furnishes steam for foundry, also valve on boiler which 
furnishes steam for Globe Furniture Co., and put low water alarms of 
both in working condition, or replace with new ones. 

Star Laundry, Northville. — Provide low water alarm. 

J. A. Dunbar, Northville. — Provide sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

FiSK & Thomas Shoe Mfg. Co., Northville. — Swing on hinges, or hang 
on weights, windows leading to Are escape; procure sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age. 

Northville Condensing Co., Northville. — Put low water alarm in 
working condition. 

Sbestbdt Bros. Mpg. Co., Romulus. — Provide low water alarm on boiler. 

Detroit Sanitary Works, French Landing. — Provide low water alarm. 

Van Buren Creamery, Bellville. — Provide low water alarm. 

Henry J. Bunte, Flat Rock. — ^Protect pulley on engine, and provide 
low water alarm. 

P. S. Odea. — ^Eeep door leading to Are escape unlocked. 

Michigan Cigar Box Co. — Repair low water alarm ; keep on file sworn 
statements for children ; place railing at food of stairway. 

DeCroupet Iron Co.— Cover all set-screws. 

Galvin Brass and Machine Shop. — ^Eeep sworn statements on file. 

The Grand Laundry. — Repair low water alarm; keep on file sworn 
statement for children under 16. 

B. F. Everitt. — ^Repair automatic elevator gates; keep on file sworn 
statements. 

The Schulenburg Mpg. Co. — ^Eeep on file sworn statements for chil- 
dren under 16 years. 

John J. Martin. — Repair automatic elevator gates; cover all set- 
screws ; place a railing beside drive belt ; keep on file sworn statements. 

L. C. Brossy. — Cover all set-screws. 

Michigan Steam Laundry. — ^R^move low water alarm from top of 
boiler and place it on the water column, in such position that it can be 
tested. 

E. Chope & Son. — ^Cover all set-screws. 

Detroit Cycle and Repair Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator. 
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Wm. E. Mbtzgbr. — ^Provide automatic gates for elevator; provide fire 
escape ; keep on file sworn statement for children. 

Edison Illuminating Co., Station F. — Cover all set-screws. 

Economy Stovb and Manufacturing Co.— Cover all set-screws. 

Batchbldeb & Wasmund. — Guard gearing on hoist; cover all set- 
screws; provide low water alarm on boiler. 

Peninsulas Stovb Co. — Provide automatic gates on all elevators; 
cover all set-screws; keep urinal clean; cover gearing on swedging ma- 
chine and mills; guard belt on blower; provide water closets in new 
building; provide an exhaust for the mills or confine the dust; keep on 
file sworn statements for children under 16 years of age ; provide proper 
exhaust fans and hoods for polishing and buffing rooms; discharge all 
children under 14 years of age. 

Frank Liska. — Provide water closets. 

Shbelb & Hansgostbn. — Provide exhaust fans for the polishing rooms. 

Michigan Tblbphonb Co., Storage House. — ^Repair floor. 

A. Booth Co. — Guard hoistway. 

Peninsular Novelty Co. — Provide fire escape; clean water closet; pro- 
vide sworn statements for children under 16 years of age; discharge all 
children employed under 14. 

Pallister Bros. Saw Co. — Guard gumming saw. 

The Michigan Sapett Furnace Pipe Co. — Provide automatic gates 
and repair elevator ; guard belt of pressing machine. 

Pittsburg Shafting Co. — ^Repair automatic elevator gates. 

Weil & Co. — Guard side of elevator opening on second and third floors. 

J. Wing Co. — ^Keep on file sworn statements for children, and provide 
low water alarm. 

Soluble Dbssicatbd EiGG Co. — Repair low water alarm on the steam 
boiler; provide automatic gates for the elevator; guard drive belt; place 
signs on water closets. 

The Gourlay Thompson Co. — ^Provide separate water closets for 
females. 

John E. Doherty & Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator ; desig- 
nate water closets for the sexes. 

Wm. Inglis, Wire and Iron Works. — Provide exhaust for polishing 
room ; cover all set-screws ; guard belt holes ; repair elevator gates ; guard 
gearing on drill. 

American Garment Cleaning Co. — Provide sworn statements for all 
employes under 16 years of age; discharge boy under 14. ^ 

The Williams Bros. Co. — ^File sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age; discharge all children working. under 14 years of 
age. 

National Pin Co. — Protect gearing on printing pin machine. 

The E. G. Dailey Co. — File sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age. 

J. C. WiDMAN & Co. — File sworn statements for all children working 
under 16 years old. 

Edward Frohlick. — Protect gearing on sander machine; protect all 
set-screws. 

Star Steam Laundry. — Repair floor in engine room. 

Faltis' Market. — Repair automatic gates on first and second floors. 
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Gardener Elblvator Co. — Pile sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age ; automatic gates on elevator on first floor ; protect 
gearing. 

Seamless Steel Tube Co. — Put low water alarm in good working order. 

Detroit FrbsI Press Printing Co. — Pile sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age; repair automatic elevator gates. 

E. A. Sharbonneau. — Provide automatic gates on elevator on first and 
second floors; file sworn statements for all employes under 16 years of 
age, and provide low water alarm. 

Chas. Pohlman. — ^Put low water alarm in good working order. 

D. M. Perry & Co. — Provide automatic gates for all elevators ; guard 
all belts running through the floor; change the fire escape on the box 
shop so a balcony can be provided ; provide a stairway leading to the low 
water alarm, cover the dope cup. 

W. J. Scully Ventilating Co. — Provide fire escape ; keep sworn state- 
ments on file for children between 14 and 16 years. 

Western Newspaper Union. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn state- 
ments for children. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Candy Factory. — Provide separate water closets for 
female employes.. 

Howe Envelope Co.^ Ltd. — Provide separate water closets for female 
employes; keep sworn statements on file for children. 

John S. Spiegel Co. — Provide automatic gates for elevator; provide 
skirt guards for sewing machines. 

Arthur Colton. — Repair automatic elevator gate. 

Morgan & Whatbley Co. — Provide skirt guards for sewing machines. 

MuRDOCK Pattern Shop. — Cover all set-screws. 

The Nash Regulating Valve Co. — ^Pile sworn statements for children. 

The Schibmer- Yates Co. — ^Repair automatic elevator gates. 

John Phillips Co.^ Ltd. — File sworn statements for children. 

Globe Tobacco Co — Provide automatic gates for elevators ; connect an 
exhaust fan with granulating machine to take away the dust ; file sworn 
statements for children. 

Horatio Barr. — File sworn statements for children. 

W. P. Holliday. — Repair low water alarm ; cover gearing on embossing 
machine ; file sworn statements for children. 

Michigan Stamping Co. — Pile sworn statements for children. 

Dodge Brothers. — Pile sworn statements for children. 

Metal Novelty Co. — Pile sworn statements for children. 

The Boydell Brothers White Lead and Color Co. — Cover all set- 
screws; provide safety clutches for the elevator; provide signs directing 
the way to fire escapes. 

H. ScHERBR & Co. — File sworn statements' for children. 

Cope Pattern Works. — Guard boiler well hole; cover all set screws; 
provide fire escape; file sworn statements for children. 

National Fulton Brass Mfg. Co. — Guard all hoistways ; cover coup- 
lings ; cover gearing on two lathes ; provide passageway so that engineer 
may oil engine; file sworn statements for children. 

A. Simons & Co — Repair floor. 

Detroit Bridge and Iron Works. — Clean and flush water closets twice 
a week; file sworn statements for all children. 
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Detroit Leather Security Co. — Place skirt guards on all sewing ma- 
chines; place automatic gates on elevators on second and third floors. 

Ypsilanti Underwear Co. — Place skirt guards on all sewing machines ; 
file sworn statements for all employes under 16 years of age. 

Whitehead & Kales, — Cover gearing on bolt cutting machine; place 
railing around punch machine. 

Michigan Ornamental Glass Works. — Provide low water alarm. 

The Bailey Co. — ^Unfasten iron windows leading to the roof, in the 
daytime; place automatic gates on elevator in moulding room. 

Star Corundum Wheel Co., Ltd. — Place automatic gates on elevator. 

Eby & Kerr. — Pile sworn statements for all employes under 16 years 
of age; place shifters on all belts. 

Qrifpin Wheel Co. — Cover gearing on boring machine; file sworn 
statements for all employes under 16 years; discharge any working 
under 14. 

West Side Lumber Co. — Box belting and cover gearing on all planing 
machinery; file sworn statements for all employes under the age of 16 
years. 

Yeomans Lumber and Box Co. — Cover gearing on planing machine. 

Jameson Mpg. Co , Ltd. — Put low water alarm in good working order; 
file sworn statements for all employes under 16 years of age. 

Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co. — Increase size of opening for pipes 
leading from buffing wheels; cover gearing at rattlers; cover all set- 
screws; improve ventilation of closets on first and second floors; file 
sworn statements for children under 16 years of age. 

Detroit Edge Tool Works. — Put railing around pit in engine room. 

Detroit Heating and Lighting Co. — Place blower system at buffing 
wheels ; provide separate closets for male and female employes. 

Berry Bros., lyro.— Protect pulleys on dynamo; cover all set-screws. 

Welded Steel Barrel Corporation. — Protect gearing on hoop rolls; 
protect pulleys on electric dynamo. 

Peninsular Lead and Color Works, Ltd. — Repair low water alarm. 

Carl E. Schmidt & Co. — File sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age. 

American Tap Bush Co. — Repair water closets; file sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age. 

Vinton & Co. — ^Repair or replace low water alarms ; place handrails on 
stairs; protect door openings on third floor; protect band saw; file sworn 
statements for children under 16 years of age. 

D. E. Rice — Provide low water alarms. 

Detroit Cotton Batting Mills. — Protect pulley on engine ; place signs 
on closet doors indicating sex to use the same. 

SiEVERS & Erdman. — Place fire escapes on front and back buildings; 
provide low water alarm. 

Srere Bros. & Co. — Provide separate closets for male and female em- 
ployes, and put signs on doors indicating sex to use the same. 

Michigan Soap Works. — Place automatic gates on elevators. 

Young Bros. Co — Protect pulley and fly-wheel of engine. 

Detroit Mirror Works, Springwells.- — Place railing on stairs ; protect 
pulleys and shafting in rear of bevelers; file sworn statements for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

4 
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BuENS & O'Shea Brick Co., Springwells. — ^File sworn statements for 
children under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Gborge H. Clippbet & Bros., Springwells. — Protect pulley on engine; 
repair low water alarms; file sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age ; cover all set-screws ; protect all dangerous machinery. 

LoNYO Brick Co., Springwells. — File sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Andrew Lonyo, Springwells. — Pile sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Hall Brick Ck)., Springwells. — Guard all dangerous places around pul- 
leys and machinery; file sworn statements for children under 16 years 
of age. 

Michigan Bbbf and Provision Co., Springwells. — Provide low water 
alarm. 

Stephen Pratt, Springwells. — ^Pile sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

Michael Downey, Springwells. — ^File sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Wolf Brick Co , Springwells. — ^Protect gearing and set-screws at brick 
press; cover all other set-screws; repair or replace low water alarm; file 
sworn statements for children under 16 years of age. 

LoNYO Bros., Springwells. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

Proctor Bros., Springwells. — Repair low water alarm ; file sworn state- 
ments for children under 16 years of age. 

Dennis Burke, Springwells. — ^Repair low water alarm; provide an- 
other alarm ; file sworn statements for children under 16 years of age. 

Dysarz, Hass & Stuve, Springwells. — ^Procure sworn statements for 
children under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Andrew Lonyo, Springwells. — Procure sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Larkins' Brick Co., Springwells. — File sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Paul Bock. — Provide separate closets for females and have them prop- 
erly designated. 

Michigan Volksblatt. — Erect fire escape in rear; swing iron grating 
on basement windows on hinges, so it will give a way of escape from base- 
ment ; put low water alarm in good condition. 

S. E. Werner. — File sworn statements for children under 16 years of 
age. 

Ideal Laundry. — Provide low water alarm. 

F. Bossenbergbr. — Erect fire escapes in rear; file sworn statements for 
all children under 16 years of age. 

KiTTLBHAN & Kaplbn. — ^Kccp register for names and addresses of par- 
ties taking work out of shop. 

Shellfish & Co. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 
years of age ; discharge boy under 14. 

Dbnks Picture Frame Co. — File sworn statements for all children 
under 16 years of age. 

F. J. Weber & Co. — Clean and keep in sanitary condition men's closet; 
guard hole in upper floor of shop ; place low water alarm in good condi- 
tion and keep it so. 
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Stroh Brewing Co. — Protect gearing on mashing machine in brew 
house. 

Jacob PBijiMAN. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age. 

Detroit Candy Co. — Pile sworn statements for all children under 16 
years of age; put signs on water closets, designating the sexes to use 
them. 

PossELius Bros. — Secure and keep on file sworn statements for all chil- 
dren under 16 years of age; discharge boy under 14 years of age. 

Columbus LluNDRr. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 
years of age; place signs on closet doors. 

0. Bblz & Son. — Cover all set-screws; provide and properly designate 
separate closets for female employes ; file sworn statements for all chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

Chas. W. Kotchbr.— ^Dover all set-screws; file sworn statements for 
all children under 16 years of age ; discharge boy under 14. 

The Vbrbiest Mpg. Co. — Cover gearing on planer ; cover all set-screws ; 
file sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age, and provide 
low water alarm. 

Bershbach & Herz. — Thoroughly clean water closets and keep the same 
in good sanitary condition. 

Thb Williard K. Bush Co. — Place skirt guards on all sewing machines. 

Nblson^ Bakbr & Co. — ^Place fire escape on building; file sworn state- 
ment for all children under 16 years of age. 

Briscob Mfg. Co. — ^Repair automatic gates on elevator ; file sworn state- 
ments for all employes under 16 years of age. 

DiTZLBR Coix>R Co. — Place railing around engine. 

Wolverine Bbbd Co. — ^Keep on file sworn statements for all children 
under 16 years of age. 

Hertz & Hosbach Co., Ltd. — File sworn statements for all children 
under 16 years of age. 

The Siau Laundry. — Provide low water alarms. 

The Anchor Laundry. — ^Put low water alarm in good working order. 

Zacharias & Mason. — ^Place automatic gates on elevator on first floor; 
place skirt guards on all sewing machines. 

Detroit Range Boilbr Co. — BMle sworn statements for all employes 
under 16 years of age. 

New England Pie Co. — File sworn statements for all employes under 
16 years of age ; discharge boy under 14. 

Warren Capsule Co. — File sworn statement for all employes under 16 
years of age. 

Standard Pure Food Co., Ltd. — ^Place fire escape on building; place 
railing around engine. 

Hayes File Co. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

Standard Brass Works. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

G. B. Essex Brass Co. — File sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age, and provide low water alarm. 

The Ideal Mfg. Co. — Provide exhaust fan and hoods for emery wheels ; 
provide blower system for shaper machine, and protect pulleys on same 
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machine; protect pulleys on circular saw and joiner; extend guard on 
band saw; place automatic gates on all elevators. 

Buckley & Hart Mfg. Co. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

Lanhopf Bros. — Repair low water alarm. 

Buhl Malleable Co. — File sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age. 

Michigan Bolt and Nut Works. — File sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

Detroit City Gas Co., Station B. — Repair whistle on low water alarm ; 
repair elevator gate. 

Geo. E. Currie. — Protect pulley and gearing and cover set-screws on 
stone crusher. 

Detroit United Railway Co., Mechanic Dept. — File sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age. 

Olds Motor Works. — Repair or replace low water alarms. 

Belle Isle Launch and Power Co. — Guard back part of band saw. 

Ph. Kling Brewing Co. — Repair low water alarms; protect pulleys 
and fly-wheel on dynamo engine. 

The Michigan Stove Works. — Protect pulleys on dynamo counter- 
shaft, and dynamo engine, and large blast pulley; cover cupola stock 
boxes ; provide blower system for sand blast pipe. 

Murphy Iron Works. — Provide separate closets for females; extend 
guard on back of band saw. 

Parke-Davis & Co. — ^Protect gearing and cover set-screws on mixer; 
cover set-screws on sifter; cover end of shaft on herb machine; protect 
fly-wheel on electric motor engine; put flnger guard on pasteboard cut- 
ting machine; place hand-rail on stairway; not allow children under 16 
years of age to work on dangerous machinery; file sworn statements for 
children under 16 years of age. 

American Brush Co. — ^^Place hand-rail on stairway; protect pulley on 
engine and pulleys on wood-working machinery. 

Detroit Automatic Stoker Works. — Guard back part of band saw. 

Northern Engineering Works. — Protect pulley on dynamo. 

Bryan & Co. — File sworn statements for children under 16 years of 
age. 

Cartwright Bros. — Remove obstruction from low water alarm whistle 
at once, and not replace it. 

Detroit Lumber Co. — Remove valves from low water alarms at once; 
protect fly-wheels and pulley. 

Walter H. Oades. — Provide low water alarm. 

Wm. F. Myll. — Erect stairway to second floor; repair or replace low 
water alarm. 

Riverside Scrap Iron and Metal Co. — Repair or replace low water 
alarm ; protect fly-wheel on engine. 

East End Boiler Works. — Repair low water alarm; procure sworn 
statements for children under 16 years of age. 

W. H. Anderson & Sons. — Protect fly-wheel on engine; repair or re- 
place low water alarm. 

Traugott Schmidt & Sons. — Guard belt on automatic engine and 
dynamo ; repair low water alarm. 

J. Nichols & Co. — Provide water closet. 
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The Ideal Pulley Co. — Clean water closet; provide hand-railing for 
stairs. 

Pfaudleb Vacuum Fbbmkntation Co. — Confine dust in sand blast. 

Wm. C. Windisch. — Provide separate water closets for females. 

Colonial Laundry Co. — ^File. sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age ; designate water closets ior males and females. 

John Lauer. — File sworn statements for children; provide exhaust 
fan for buffing wheel. 

F. Deinzer & Son. — Provide fire escape; designate water closet for 
males and females. 

Thd Huettman & Cramer Co. — ^Repair low water alarm. 

American Lubricator Co. — ^Provide automatic gates for elevator; pro- 
vide exhaust fan for buffing wheels ; guard belt ; guard fly-wheel of engine ; 
file sworn statements for children. 

Frank Coehenen. — Repair automatic gates; repair low water alarm. 

Michigan Casket Co. — Guard band saw; file sworn statements for 
children. 

TiBTZ Milo Dyeing and Cleaning Co. — Low water alarms on boilers. 

Deering Water Tube Boiler Co. — Low water alarm on boiler. 

Detroit Ship Building Co. — Repair low water alarm at once ; protect 
pit and gearing at end of bending rolls. 

American Harrow Co. — Remove obstruction from low water alarm 
whistle and not allow it to be replaced. 

The Fuller Co. — ^Provide low water alarm. 

The Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. — Protect fly-wheel on engine and 
gearing on tumble barrels and repair low water alarm. 

Detroit United Railway Co., Station A. — Protect back part of fly- 
wheel and electric geherators ; repair low water alarm. 

Detroit United Railway Co.^ Station B. — Protect electric generator 
and repair low water alarm. 

Detroit Screw Works. — Provide hoods for emery wheels; must not 
permit children under 16 years of age to work at dangerous machinery; 
discharge all boys so employed. 

The C. H. LrrrLE Co. — Put automatic gates on elevator. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Co. — Protect fly-wheel ; cover set-screw 
on shaft at cupola; repair low water alarm, or put new ones on that are 
approved by Department. 

Detroit Railway Elevator Co. — Repair low water alarm. 

Enterprise Foundry Co. — Connect all milling machines with blower 
system and cover gearing on such machine. 

Sun Stove Co. — Cover all set-screws; sworn statements' for children 
under 16 years of age. 

Detroit Spring Bed Co. — Protect pulleys on sander machines; pulleys 
on rip saws ; pulleys on moulding machine; pulleys on engine and dynamo. 

Pioneer Mfg. Co. — Repair water closet on second floor; procure sworn 
statements for children under 16 years of age. 

Anderson Carriage Co. — Provide skirt guards at sewing machines; 
sworn statements for children. 

American Car and Foundry Co. — Protect fly-wheels on all bolt mach- 
ines ; sworn statements for children. 

American Car and Foundry Co. — Steel Car Dept. — Protect pit at end 
of large planer, and pulleys on electric dynamo; protect pulleys on fol- 
lowing machines : Planer, boring, tennent, rip saw, and electric dynamo. 
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American Blower Co. — Protect pulley on power break and repair 
floor near power shear. 

MuRPHT Chair Co. — Cover set-Bcrews on shafting in bending depart- 
ment and all other set-screws ; flush closets oftener. 

Safety Folding Bed Co., Ltd. — ^Repair low water alarm or put new 
one in. ' 

Detroit White Lead Works. — Protect gearing on lead mixer; and 
gearing on paint mixer; protect fly-wheel on electric engine and pulley 
on electric dynamo. 

ScHWANBECK Bros. — Procure sworn statements for all children under 
16 years of age. 

Modern Match Co. — Build fire escape on east side of building; put 
low water alarm on boiler. 

Detroit Can Co. — ^Keep low water alarm in working order ; file sworn 
statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

Lbland & Falconer. — Extend guard on back part of band saw ; cover 
set screw in counter pulley. 

American Radiator Co., Michigan Plant. — Repair low water alarms or 
put new ones in ; extend guard on back part of band saw. 

Detroit Register Co. — Repair low water alarm ; file sworn statements 
for all children under 16 years of age. 

The Sterling & Skinner Mpg. Co. — Connect all buffing wheels with 
blower system; protect pulleys on engine. 

Western Robe Co. — Cover set screws on cotton winder and cover all 
other set-screws that are exposed; protect pulleys on napping machines; 
place skirt boards on all sewing machines; procure sworn statements for 
all children under 16 years of age. 

Northern Foundry & Supply Co. — Cover set-screws on blower shaft; 
repair low water alarm. 

C. R. Wilson Caioiiagb Co. — Protect pulley and gearing on sand drum, 
and pulley on sander ; connect blower system with the same and all dust 
creating machinery; repair water closets in basement and on second floor, 
and provide low water alarm. 

F. A. Thompson & Co. — Protect pulley on engine. 

Jas. J. QiER & Co. — ^Protect pulley on planers and main pulley; cover 
set-screw on rip saw shaft; repair low water alarms. 

GoEBEL Brewery Co. — Cover all set-screws. 

Epicure Baking Co. — Keep on flle sworn statements for all children 
under 16 years of age ; put hand-rail on the stairs. 

Union Brewing Co. — Cover all set-screws; put on an approved low 
water alarm. 

KoppiTZ & Mblcher's Brewing Co. — Cover all set screws. 

H. W. RicKEL & Co. — Cover all set-screws; equip boiler with an ap- 
proved low water alarm. 

W. M. Fjnck & Co. — Guard fly-wheel and drive belt in engine room; 
comply with the law in regard to keeping doors unfastened during work- 
ing hours ; erect a fire escape. 

Washington Steam Laundry. — Equip boiler with low water alarm; 
cover all set-screws; flle sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age. 

American Pop Corn Co.— File sworn statements for all children under 
16 years of age. 
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Jacobs & CJo., Ltd. — Swing grating on windows in operating room on 
hinges, so it can be opened easily in case of fire. 

East SiDB Elbctbic Co. — Place a guard railing at the drive wheels and 
belt in the power honse. 

A. PossBLius Co., Ltd. — File sworn statements for all children nnder 
16 years of age; within fifteen days pnt low water alarm on steam boilers. 

A. Wind. — Repair drain in cellar so the water will be carried away 
through the sewer. 

Detroit Furniture Mfg. Co. — Protect all set-screws; guard belts on 
Sander machines; file sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age; put ladder from top story to roof below at center window in rear 
of building; put automatic gates on elevator. 

Michigan Can Co. Ltd. — Put low water alarm iii good working order 
and keep it so; cover all set-screws. 

Cha& Manzblmann. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements for 
all children under 16 years of age ; put a sign on the doors of your water 
closets, designating the sex which may use the same ; put automatic gates 
on the elevator. 

Joseph 0. Orbbn. — Ouard the band saw. 

T. A. Wadsworth. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements for all 
children under 16 yares of age; do not employ any children under 14 
years of age; discharge boy under 14. 

Star Carpet Cleaning Works. — Cover all set-screws ; repair low water 
alarm ; provide a fire escape. 

Gborgb Grubbr — Provide proper water closets for female employes; 
do not employ any children under 14 years of age; discharge one boy 
under 14. 

Paris Laundry. — File sworn statements for all employes under 16 
years of age. 

American Paper Stock Co. — ^Repair the automatic elevator gates; 
provide passageway to the fire escape. 

B. Harris. — ^Provide proper water closets. 
Carl E. Schmidt. — Repair low water alarm. 

The Mbrz Capsule Co. — Cover all eet-screws; file sworn statements 
for all children under 16 years of age. 

Cordon & Paglb Baking Co — Provide hand-railing for the stairway. 

The Wayne Soap Co. — Provide automatic gates for the elevator. 

Frederick Stearns & Co. — Guard the gearing on the rotary machine. 

American Smelting and Repining Works. — Repair low water alarm. 

Peter Stenius. — Repair low water alarm ; cover all set-screws ; do not 
employ any children under 14 years of age ; discharge one boy under 14 ; 
raise the weight on the saw. 

The Peninsular Emery Wheel Co. — Repair the low water alarm. 

Excelsior Corsbt Skirt Co. — Put skirt guards on all machines. 

Julius Bing. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age; additional water closets for female emloyes; signs to designate 
the closets, and all to be kept in good sanitary condition. 

W. E. Parmenta. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 
years of age. 

Ward Cigar Co. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age. 
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The Pingebb Co. — File sworn statements for all employes under 1(> 
years of age ; equip boiler with low water alarm. 

American Go-Cabt CJo. — File sworn statements for all children under 
16 years of age. 

Caplis & Co. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

A. TiscHBEiN & Son — Put water closets in good condition. 

Michigan Optical Co. — Cover all collars on shafting. 

Detroit Lithograph Co. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements 
for all children under 16 years of age. 

New Method Laundry. — Protect all set-screws. 

Eagle Brass Works. — 'Provide blower system for buffing room and put 
fire escape on south side of building. 

Booz Bros. Bakery. — ^Put automatic gates on elevator. 

J. D. Candler & Co. — Put automatic gates on elevator, and guard on 
side of same. 

H. George & Son. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements for all 
children under 16 years of age. 

Michigan Lubricator Co. — File sworn statements for children under 
16. 

H. & A. Lauhofp. — Have all set-screws protected. 

Detroit Cabinet Co. — Protect all set-screws; file sworn statements for 
all children under 16 years of age. 

HuBENER Screen Door Co. — Repair low water alarm ; protect all set- 
screws and have sworn statements for all children under 16 years em- 
ployed, as the law directs. 

The Angora Knitting Co. — Have sworn statements filed for children 
under li\ years of age. 

John Hoffman. — Put automatic gates on elevator. 

Robinson & Siffman. — Put automatic gates on elevator. 

M. Smilansky. — Put automatic gates on elevator and repair hand-rail 
on stairs. 

H. Japes & Co. — Cover all set-screws; equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Phillip B. Demkus & Co. — Cover all set-screws; file sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age; put low water alarm on boiler. 

SroTT*s Warehouse. — Put automatic gates on elevator. 

Fox Bros. & Co. — File sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age. 

Detroit House of Correction. — Place low water alarm on spare boiler 
and repair low water alarm whistle on one of main battery of boilers; 
repair water closets in female department; extend guard on back part 
of band saw. 

Douglas^ Lamson & Co. — Protect belt that runs through second floor. 

Detroit Leather Goods Manufacturing Co. — File sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age; place signs on doors of closets, indi- 
cating sexes who are to use them. 

Gregory, Mayer & Thum. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age ; cover all set-screws. 

Friesma Bros. — File sworn statements for children under 16 years of 
age; place automatic gates on first floor of elevator. 

C. W. Herbst. — File sworn statements for children under 16 years of 
age; provide closets for females. 
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Colonial Ck>LUMN'Go. — CJover all set-screws. 

Larned, Caster & Co. — Protect set-screw; place skirt guard on all 
sewing machines ; steps from third floor to roof below to be used in case 
of fire. 

Abend-Post. — ^Put low water alarm in good order. 

J. Bbushabbr. — ^Provide elevator gates. 

Newton ANNia — ^Pile sworn statements for all children under 16 years 
of age. 

LiLLiE OiGAB Go. — ^Provide water closets for females; provide balcony 
with drop ladder^ in rear of building; designate water closet male and 
female; provide signs directing way to fire escape; provide automatic 
gates for elevator, if elevator is used. 

Richmond & Backus Co. — File sworn statements for all children under 
16 years of age'; cover all set-screws. 

0. H. Blomstbom. — Extend guard on back part of band-saw. 

Union Bbass & Ibon Go. — ^Protect gearing on rumblers. 

Home Bakbby Co. — Place low water alarm on boiler. 

Q. Belz. — ^Pile sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age ; 
repair low water alarm. 
5 
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Disirict No.l. 



Table showing accidents reported 



Name of firm or 
factory. 



Solvay Process Co 

The wilUams Bros. Co 

Batchelder & Wasmoikl. . 
Solvay Process Co 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Kurtz Paper Box Co ... . 
Salliotte & Ferguson 

The Park & McKay Co 

Solvay Process Ca 

The Detroit Free Press 
Printing Co 

American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Detroit Journal 

J. H. A. Haberkom 

Buhl Mailable Co 

Detroit Screw Works 

Hees, McFarland Co 

J. MIchels & Co 

Detroit Screw Works 

American Car& Foundry Co. 

C.R. Wilson 

Ireland & Matthews Mfg.Co. 
Detroit Carriage Mfg. Co... . 

^Mich. Cigar Box Co 

Sibley Quarry Co. 

Detroit Forging Co 

American Car & Foundry Co. 

W. H. Grigg Box Factory. . . 
Solvay Process Co 

Detroit Forging Co 



Town where 
located. 



Delray 

Detroit 

Dehray 

Detroit 

River Rouge 

Detroit 

Delray 

Detroit 

Hamtramck. 

Detroit 

Trenton 

Detroit 

Delray 

Detroit 



o 
o 



Wayne, 



I 



OS 

O 



1001. 
July 15.... 
Aug. 6 — 

*' 7 

Sept. 12.. 



" 18... 

Oct. 8..... 

" 18... 

' 81.... 

" 30.... 
Nov. 7.... 

Dec. 17... 
•* 18... 

♦• 19... 

" 22... 

*• 27... 

•• 80... 

1902. 
Jan. 2.... 

" 4.... 

** 7.... 
." 27... 
Feb.-... 

" 6.... 

" 10... 

" 11... 
" 15... 

•' 18... 



25.. 
28.. 



March 1.. 



Name of injured 
person. 



Chas. Chwarts 

Jake Jaeodervis. . 
Geo. Lutz 

F. Breddendorf . . . 

Geo. Curtin 

Lottie Randolph. . 
James Mayoutte. . 

John Damozyn — 
JoeSieliet.,..'.... 
J. A.Michels. 

John Robinson — 

G. Shankonski 

Geo. Robinson 

Henry Schuck 

Joe Rademacher. 
Thos. Nilger 

J. Cousins 

Jacob MltcheLs... 

Frank Turak 

Frank Demrus 

Frank Webb 

Phil Jackman 

John Havers 

FredRutz 

Samuel Johnson.. 
Thos. Schofleld . . . 

C. Hof t 

Otto Serlow 

Henry Cameaz . . . . 

Burton Thompson 



? 




9 


s 


C 

1 




o 


> 


© 


S 


60 


OS 


< 


55 


28 


F. 


28 




89 


•• 


41 


" 


24 




16 


N. 


85 


•' 


17 


F. 


45 


- 


56 


•• 


30 




82 


F. 


22 


N. 


40 


•• 


81 




17 


N. 


40 


F. 


68 


•' 


16 


- 


32 


•' 


89 


N. 


26 


" 


21 




18 


N. 


27 


.. 


17 


F. 


19 


N. 


18 


.. 


96 


F. 


21 


N. 



M. 



M. 



M. 



S. 
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District No. L— Ocmtmu«d. Table skowing acddmts reported 



Name of Arm or factory. 



Town where 
located. 



o 
o 



S 

o 

s 



o 
Q 



Name of Injured 
person. 



A. J. Prince Handle Mfg. Oo. 

Ireland A Matthews Mig. Ca 

Detroit Casket Hardware 

Mfg. Co 



Detroit Forging Oo. 
Solvay Process Co. . 
National Can Co 



Hees, McFarland Co. . 
National Can Co 



Physicians Pharmacal Co. . . 

Skareen A Ericsson 

Buick & Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
National can Co 



John Brennan & Co . 
National Can 'Co 



Detroit Screw Worlcs. 



National Can Co 

Michigan Can Co., I*XA. . 



Wolverine Mfg. Co. 

HaU Brick Co 

National Can Oo — 



American Car A Foundry Co 

Wolverine Mfg. Co 

National Can Co 



John Brennan & Co. 



National Can Co 

Riverside Scrap Iron & Metal 

Co 

Wolverine Mfg. Co 



Detroit 

Delray. 
Detroit 



Wayne 



looe. 
Mar. 4... 

•• 6... 

*• 6... 

»* 10... 

•' It... 

" 14... 

•• tl... 
Apr. 10. 

" 84. 

" 26. 

•' 80. 

May 10. 

" 16. 

•• 16. 
" l». 
" 27. 

" 81. 

June 4. 

'• 4. 
" U. 



" 86.. 
July 8.. 

•• 14. 
•' 88. 
" 24. 

" 80. 

" 81. 

Aug. 8. 
" 6. 



Lewis Prince.. 

J. QoebeL 

Louis Lindsay.. 
J. Cummings. .1 
Chris. Behn..., 
Paul Wield..... 



E. Leveeque.... 
Laura Merrett. 



Pauline Becker . . . . 
Herman Mahring.. 

Ed. Witter 

Anna Brady 

Martha No vrssick.. 



Jos. Cook.... 
Anna Priebe. 
Kate Rump.. 



Mary Schultz. 
Otto Spoke.... 



Lulu Rouse. . . . 
Henry Affeld. . 



Alex.Zelasko 

A. J. Franks 

Josephine Gerhard. 



H.QiBhard 

Martha Nowssick.. 



Q. Onilette 

August Codda. 



Geo. Smith. 

Lawrence Johnson . . . 
William Clark 



N. 



N. 



N. 



N. 
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At WllAt WM 

injured person 
emidoyed. 



Sawyer. 

Press machine 

Casting lead. 

Operating a hammer 

Day labor 

Press worker. 

In shipping room 

Op'at'^g punch press. , 

Finisher 

Machinist 

Day labor. 

Op*at*g press punch. . 
ti t« •( 

Boiler making 

Op'at*g press punch. . 



Machine operator.. 



Sorting tin 

Op*at'g stamp press. . 



Operating machine.. 

Brick burning 

Op'aVg press punch. . 



Reaming 

Day laborer 

Op'at*g press punch. . 



Day labor. 

Op'at'g press punch. . 



Unloading boats. . . 
Machine operator. . 



1 
1 
2dys 



irating 



»perat- 



tlead. 
(rating 



1 being 



ig one 



I hand 
orer- 



achine 
g with 



, bruis- 



ijuring 



ha fly 



crush- 



ti, cut- 



.tching 



ng ma- 



hand 



in con- 
tween 



retting 

L 

With a 



saught 
ftnd in 



Hdysl no 



yes 



Thumb cut off by falling < 
Thumb iniured by oommi 
tact with cutter. 



d and 

thand 

derrick!. 
g in con* 



slight 

severe 

slight 

severe 

fatal 
slight 



slight 

severe 

slight 
severe 



slight 
severe 



fatal 
severe 

serious 
severe 
slight 



36 



21 



21 



yes 
no 



yes 



yes 
no 



yes 

no 
yes 



yes 
no 



•* yes 
" no 



"r 

no no 

yes " 



yes yes 
no 

no " 

yes *' 
yes 
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District No. h—Condvded, Table showing accidents reported 



Name of firm or factory. 


Town where 
located. 


1 

1 
1 


a 

0) 

1 
2 


Name of injured 
person. 


B 

a 

o 

5 


a 

s 
?. 

N. 

N. 

F. 

N. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F.' 

N.' 


1 

t 
1 


HamlltOD Oftrho-rtt .,.,,,-,,. 


Detroit 

Wyandotte.'.'. 
Detroit 


Wayne 

it 

ti 

It 


1902. 
Aug. 6... 

" 7... 
" 7... 

•* 12... 
*• 1«... 
•• 19... 

•* 26... 

" 27... 
" 27... 

" 29... 

Sept. 11.. 

" 16.. 

•' 1«.. 

Oct. 1.... 

" 2.... 
" 8.... 

♦• 6.... 

" 9.... 

•' 18.... 
♦* 15.... 

" 18.... 

" 22.... 

" 23.... 

Nov. 10. . . 

" 10... 

" 11... 
" 12... 

" 18... 

" 18... 
•• 18... 

" 19... 
Dec. 18... 


Kate Poohalski 

Martin Secord 


17 

21 
17 

20 
19 
21 

40 

26 
SO 

15 

30 

59 

49 

23 

88 
22 

21 

22 

19 
22 

36 

34 
42 
38 

18 

36 
16 


s. 


Wolverine Mfg. Co 




Detroit Ship Building Co ... . 
National Pin Co 


"RmH Schrocks 




Polly Tehusky 


s 


F. Saunders 


WiUiam Michels 

Henry Stewart 

Patrick Doolen 

Herman Pool.... 




Wm. E. Metzger 


tt 


Detroit MetaUic Casket Co.. 
Jotin Brennan & Co.... 


M 




John Aubry 




it It (t it 


Willie Uittlch 


s 


A merican Car & Foundry Co . 


Son te Hugo 




American Bridge Co 


Wm. Theel 


M 


American Car & Foundry Co . 


Tony Molaski 




Farrand Organ Co 


AuiTust Jaune . 


M 


John Brennan & Co 


John Bolken 




A merican Car & Foundry Co . 


Geo. Alien 




The Ideal Pulley Co 


Wm. Schweneck 

Alex. Gurkieweiz 

Jacob BalasWe 

Frank Ordrofsky 

John Meyer 


S, 


American Car & Foundry Co . 

Buckley & Hart Mfg. Co 

John Brennan & Co 




Ooebel Brewing Co 


M 


Northern Engineering Wks. 


Jos. Hanf 




John Brennan & Co 


Jas Kelley 


ti 


Detroit Furniture Mfg. Co. . . 


Chas. Qast 


tt 


John Brennan A Co 


Fred Brlfflrs 


s 


ti ti tt It 


0^0. Smithr , , , , t . . . .... 


M 


Michigan Cigar Box Co 


Leslie Ecldey 


s 


Northern Engineering Wks. 


Chas. Kuslus 


M 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


A. Parlowski 


68 
27 

39 
82 


F. 

N. 

F. 




Michigan Can Co., Ltd. 


A. Deginder 


R 




Henry Best 


M 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


Geo. Shanokowskl .... 
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in factories inspected in 1902, 



At what was 

injured person 

employed. 



On sewing machine . 



On machine... 
Riret heating. 



On pin machine . 
Candy making... 
Repairing 



Day labor. 

Boiler maker. 
Riveter , 



Rivet heater. 

Bolting 

Shearer 

Day laborer.. 



Sawyer. . . . 
Day labor. , 



Jointer ... 
Painter. . . , 
Day labor.. 



Boiler maker. 
Sawyer. , 



Day labor. . 



Fitter 

Day labor. . 



Superintendent. 
Day labor 



V 

II 

n 



6 mo 
i'yr 



2dys 
SHys 
6dys 

2yr8 

Syrs 
Sjrrs 

lyr 

1 mo 

ISyrs 

6yrs 

8 mo 






n 



7 mo 

Syrs 
lyr 



Is^ 



yes 



2ldys 

IHys 

8d3rs 

8 mo 
6 mo 

lOyrs 

Idy 
ISyrs 
8 mo 

Hdys 



ISyrs 
42dys 

20 mo 



2dys 
SHys 
adys 

2yr8 

Syrs 
2yrs 

lyr 

Imo 

18yrs 

6yrs 

Syrs 

2yr8 
21dys 

IHys 

Sdys 

8 mo 
6 mo 

lOyrs 

Idy 
15yrs 
6yrs 

Hdys 

ISyrs 
42dys 

20 mo 



1 yr 
11 mo 

42dys 
2yrs 



lyr 
11 mo 

42dys 
2yr8 



eSoB 

I" 



1» 



yes 
no 



yes 



yes 
no 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



Extent of the Injury and what 
caused the accident. 



Killed from shook caused by hav- 
ing hair caught in shaft 

Knee injured by moving belt 

Killed by falling through deck of 
ship 



yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 



yes 



Injured by machinery not being 
stopped on time 

Dislocated hip by falling down 
elevator opening 

Killed by getting caught in ele 
vator 



Lost two Angers by getting hand 
in knife 

BSye injured by flying burr 

Eye injured by a piece of flsring 
steel 

Arm cut, caused by falling 



Leg amputated, caused by falling 
car 

Broken leg, caused by falling 
angle 

Killed by board kicking back 
from machine 



Flesh wound, caused by being hit 
with a board 

Back injured while lifting plates 

Arm lacerated, caught in planer 
cogs X. 

Lost end of one finger. 



Killed while passing between 
two cars 

Arm hurt, putting belt on pulley 

Finger fractured while working 
on emery wheel 

Killed by cask of beer bursting. . . 

Leg fractured bv falling plate.. . . 

Eye injured by flying burr 

Injured three fingers, hand caught 

in saw frame 

Finger injured on piece of sharp 

sheet 



Hand cut on piece of sharp steel. 
Arm injured while trying to re 

move sliver 

Internally injured by falling 

beam^. 

StOQiach injured by flying board. 
Lof^t finger, hand caught in ma- 

X5hine 

Kuied by falling elevator 

Killed by being crushed between 

moving car and wall 



If 

Oh 
eS O 

*a 4) 

o> 

£S 

|i 
11 



fatal 
severe 



fatal 



fatal 
severe 

slight 
serious 

fatal 
slight 



slight 



fatal 
severe 



fatal 
severe 

sUght 

severe 
slight 

fatal 



3 






£2 



I 

h 

►I 

ffa 

£§ 



Si 
J 
fl 

I- 



10 



21 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 
no 



yes 



yes . 
no 



yes 



yes 
no 

yes 



no 
yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



no 
yes 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM FIRST DISTRICT ACCIDENT TABLES. 

Number of accidents reported 9i 

Number of accidents reported in 1901 202 

Numbei^ of fatal accidents 18 

Number of fiital accidents in 1901 44 

Number of serious accidents 4 

Number of serious accidents in 1901 20 

Number of severe accidents 50 

Number of severe accidents in 1901 98 

Number of slight accidents 19 

Number of slight accidents in 1901 39 

Number not stated 1 

Number not stated in 1901 1 

Number who were native bom 37 

Number who were foreign bom 80 

Number not stated 25 

Number who were married 35 

Number who were single 48 

Number not stated 9 

Age of oldest person injured 68 

Age of youngest person injured 14 

Average of all persons injured 27 

Number of persons receiving wages during disability 40 

Number of persons not receiving wages during disability 32 

Number not stated 20 

Number of persons receiving benefits, such as insurance or donations 35 

Number of persons not receiving bencKflts 35 

Number not stated 22 

Number of persons under 21 years of age 30 

Number of persons under 16 years of age 4 

Number of accidents where machinery was properly guarded 52 

Number of accidents where machinery was not properly guarded 3 

Number not stated 37 

Number of accidents due to carelessness of employe , . . . 68 

Number of accidents not due to carelessness 20 

Number not stated 4 

Average number of days injured persons were disabled 26 
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CHAPTER III. 





Lenawee 


Jackson 


Monroe 


LiylngBton 


Washtenaw 



SECOND INSPECTION DISTRICT. 
The second inspection district is composed of the counties of 

Branch 

Calhoun 

HlUsdale 

These are among the most wealthy counties in the State, and include 
some of the most important manufacturing centers, notably Adrian^ 
Battle Creek and Jackson. In this district are located five of the great 
cement plants, an industry which is so rapidly developing in the State. 
The recorded work done by the inspectors will be found full of interest 
and follows the personal report of the deputy inspector. 

PERSONAL REPORT OP DEPUTY INSPECTOR MAPES. 

Office of Deputy Factory Inspector, 

Albion, December 16, 1902. 
Hon. Scott Qriswold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Mich.: 

Dear Sir. — I hereby submit my second annual report, as factory in- 
spector for the second inspection district. The constantly increasing 
number of factories is evidence of the confidence capital has in the con- 
tinued prosperity of the country. This calls for more labor, and it is 
noticeable that skilled labor is in great demand. 

I will call your atention to some of the new lines of industries, such 
as the Portland Cement, and more particularly to the pure food plants, 
the majority of which are located in the city of Battle Creek. The con- 
struction of these plants is the very best, costing immense sums to build 
and equip. They nearly all run day and night, and some of them are 
employing as many as four hundred people. To show the enormous 
output of these plants, one of them manufacture and ship an average of 
160,000 packages of their product each day. Investigation will show 
this condition has not been brought about by the great financiers alone^ 
but by the mechanic who has been able to show the possibility of his 
ideas. 

6 
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a wilderness to active industries, and by the courtesy of those with whom 
his duties bring him in contact. 

INSPECTION OF FACTORIES AND OTHER PLACES. 

During my term of service I inspected 674 factories and workships, be- 
sides the hotels and stores. Only a few revisits were made, but in all in- 
stances where orders were left they were found to be carried out. I find 
that there has been a general desire on the part of owners and operators 
to comply with the requirements of the law. Many idle sawmills were 
found, but shingle mills, box and other woodworking factories have more 
than supplied the loss. 

CHILD LABOR. 

As a general rule the manufacturers in this district comply with the 
regulations surrounding the employment of children. Seven children were 
ordered discharged by me, because they were under 14 years of age, and 
over 50 others were required to procure sworn statements as to their 
age. Two boys were found engaged in firing steam boilers and they were 
ordered to be transferred from their work. In some instances children 
were found working contrary to the statute, the urgent excuse given 
was the extreme poverty of the parents, forgetful of the fact that better 
relief could be furnished such parents. Three boys under 16 were found 
at work who were unable to read. These were ordered to be discharged 
and advised to attend school. I hope there will be great improvement in 
this feature of my inspection next year. 

GUARDING MACHINERY. 

As a rule the machinery found in the factories in this district is of the 
largest kind and latest patterns, this being especially so of the mining ma- 
chinery. More than ordinary precautions seem to be taken in guarding . 
their machinery. In a number of instances I was compelled to order rail- 
ings around stairs and fly wheels, and covers for set-screws. When dan- 
gerous items were called to their attention all seemed willing to comply 
with the law. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 

Fire escapes have been ordered in three places, it being deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of all parties. I have no doubt but a revisit will 
show the orders complied with. 

LOW WATER ALARMS. 

My predecessor found the law regarding low water alarms heeded but 
little, and gave a great many orders. I am pleased to state that the num- 
ber of orders I have found necessary to give this year were few. The 
violation of this feature of the law seemed to be more from want of knowl- 
edge of its provisions, than from intent. About 40 orders for ref airing and 
putting on new alarms were given by me, and I think from the spirit 
evinced that there will be a general compliance. 

Very respectfully yours, 

ALEX. F. KERR. 
Deputy Factory Inspector. 
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Inspection District No. 8. 



8UUe Fojctory 



I 



I 

3 

h 



Name of towns where 
factories are located. 



ALLEGAN CO. 

Allegan 

Bentheim 

Bradley 

Bumip's Comers. . . 
Diamond Springs. . . 

Dorr 

Douglas 

FennviUe 

Graafschap 

Hamilton 

Hilllards 

Hooper . . . .' 

Hopkins Station 

Kellogg 

Martin 

Moline 

Monterey 

Otsego 

Ovensel 

Plainwell 

Saugatuck 

Shelbjvllle. 

Wayland 



I. 

''I 

< 



15 
1 

18 
21 

7 

7H 
25 
15 

5 
II 

27 
13 
14 
9 
15 

11 

9 
20 

6 

14 
43 
18H 
123^ 



I 



at 

S30 



h 

oo 

it 

eS 

II 



10 
10 
8H 
10 
10 

10 
10 
9 

10 

7 
10 

?H 

10 

10 
10 

9 

8 

10 
9 
9 
9 



OO 

< 






274 
4 
3 
14 
7 

18 
180 
12 
3 
84 

4 
100 
24 
10 
14 

14 

2 

627 

4 

109 

105 

12 

28 



I 

a 

II 

2 



178 
8 
2 
18 
2 

4 

100 

11 

8 

20 

4 

87 
8 
7 
6 

10 

1 

870 

8 

89 

9 

1 

14 



|l 

If 

o 
- *^ 

il 



9 






52 










1 



147 



85 






08 

% 

I 






n. 
II 



185 
3 
2 
18 
2 

4 
152 
11 
8 
20 

4 

87 

8 
7 


11 

1 

517 

8 

75 

9 

14 

















1 








7 
0- 








Totals and averages. 



91 



82 



9H 



10 



1.597 



849 



245 



1,004 



BARRY CO. 

Cedar Creek 

Cloverdale 

Delton 

Freeport 

Hastings 

Irying 

Mlddleville 

Nashville 

OrangeviUe 

Prairievllle 

PrichardviUe 

Woodland 



Totals and averages. 



58 



10 
10 
12 
10« 

10)tf 
10 
10 
10 

10 

8 

8 
10 



18 



56 



10 



12 
12 
12 
IIH 

12 
12 
12 
10 

12 
7 
12 
12 



8 
16 

4 
81 

687 

5 

216 

258 

4 

4 
2 

7 



1 
3 
3 
72 

849 

1 

87 

78 


1 
1 
6 






5 

79 


102 
2 








1 

8 

8 

77 

428 

1 

189 

75 



1 
1 
6 



125M 



IIM 



1,122 



547 



785 
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Inspection, 



1 

s 
s 

h 


1 

& 

3 

1 

«a 


1 


o 

1 


1 
! 

s 

1 

o 

1 


1 

o . 

1 

u 


i 

o 
o 

1 


« 

1 

1 


1^ 

!: 

^ 8 o 


II 

III 


1 

i 


1 

^1 


i 
1 
1. 

II 

oo 

p 


3 

1 

1 

o 

Is 


n 

It 

II 

So 

i 




1 

|5 


1^. 


II 

i 

il 


1 

og 

Is 


H 


1 


> 


i 


i 


ilj 


ill 


n 


u 


ilia 


il 


11 


n 


§g 


9^ 


z 


< 


Z 


< 


z 


< 


z 


< 


Z 


z 


z 


Z 


Z 


z 


z 


Z 


z 


z 


z 


z 


14 


12 07 


14 


81 75 


10 


81 46 


147 


11 41 


1 


9 




10 


6 


1 


1 


4 


5 


2 


2 


10 







1 


1 46 







2 


49 

























1 








1 







2 


1 47 



































2 








2 







1 


1 74 




100 


11 


1 50 





1 



















2 








2 

















2 


1 00 

























1 








1 







2 


1 67 







2 


1 00 













1 


8 








8 








8 







1 


200 


2 


200 


149 


1 25 






















1 








1 







2 


1 68 







9 


1 27 

























3 








2 


1 


1 07 












2 


60 

























1 








1 







2 


I 50 







24 


1 64 


1 


1 




8 











1 


1 


1 





8 







1 


200 







3 


76 






















1 








1 


1 







2 


1 67 


1 


1 88 


84 


1 60 


X 


1 
















1 








1 


1 







1 


1 80 


2 


1 18 


5 


1 18 


1 






















6 








6 







I 


1 00 







6 


1 11 

























2 








1 


1 


1 67 


1 


200 







4 


1 15 
















1 








8 








8 







2 


1 66 


1 


150 


8 


128 


6 






















8 








8 

















1 


88 

























1 








1 


8 


884 


8 


I 79 


18 


8 19 


498 


02 





8 




8 








1 


4 


I 


4 





2 







1 


1 06 







2 


60 

























1 








1 


1 


600 


8 296 


8 


1 08 


68 


1 14 





2 




8 





1 


2 


2 





1 


1 


1 







1 450 







8 


200 

























2 








1 
















X 


1 26 



















1 





1 








1 







8 1 68 


\ 


72 


10 


1 27 



















2 





3 








4 


20 


82 44 


40 


..8, 


84 


82 06 


991 


11 11 


4 


17 


56 


19 


6 


8 


7 


18 


48 


8 


5 


51 

















, 


81 50 











1 































1 


11 50 







2 


1 10 








1 














1 





1 





1 









1 67 







2 


1 42 








1 














1 





1 





1 


I 


1140 


4 


1 70 


8 


91 


60 


1 24 








.5 








1 





8 


2 


2 


1 


6 


4 


388 


28 


204 


8 


1 76 


808 


1 84 


3 





11 


1 





8 


4 


9 


2 


8 


1 


7 

















1 


I 00 











1 


























1 


850 


7 


286 


2 


2 18 


129 


1 06 








2 


1 





1 





1 


1 


1 





2 







6 


1 81 


1 


100 


68 


1 25 








18 


1 





1 


2 


10 


3 


9 


1 


6 































I 























1 

















1 


176 








1 











1 





1 


























1 


100 











1 































1 


1 50 


2 


1 94 


8 


1 20 





' 


8 











1 





8 








8 





$8 07 


48 


81 61 


16 


81 50 


670 


„» 


8 





87 


7 





6 


8 


26 


12 


22 


8 


26 
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Inspection District No. 8. 



State Factory 



a 



s 



Name of towns where 
factories are looated. 



II 






I' 

► O 



SI 

00 



•3 
S 
§ 

e 

o . 

S3 



I 



I 

Si. 



at. 

I 




II 



BERRIEN CO. 

Ben too Harbor 

BuohaDan 

Coloma 

NUes 

St. Joseph 

Three Oaks 

WatervUet 



11 

HH 
ISH 
14 

n 

18 

8 



9X 
10% 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 



26 
25 
86 

26 
27 
26 



12 
11« 
10 
12 
12 
12 
9H 



1,522 
162 
48 

910 

1,411 

850 

260 



611 
120 
20 
652 
713 
122 
129 



887 

5 

5 

OS 

310 

105 

105 



048 
125 
25 
745 
1,032 
227 
284 



6 
6 


52 
10 
1 



Totals and averages.. 



106 



U% 



106 



10 



26 



ItX 



4,652 



2,867 



969 



8,886 



" CASS CO. 

Cassopolls 

Dowaglac 

Marcellus 



Totals and averages. . 



23 



18 
16 
16« 



10 . 
lOH 
lOH 



22% 
26 

2r« 



106 
976 
61 



63 
721 
24 



65 
788 
26 



28 



lOH 



24« 



11« 



,145 



806 



21 



75 



EATON CO. 

Charl-jsworth 

Charlotte 

Eaton Rapids 

Grand Ledge 

MulUkln 

Potterville 

Petrleville 

SunQeW 

Vermontville 

Woodbury 



10 
10)^ 
lOH 
10 
8« 

10 
10 
10 
8 
10 



22 



12 

11^ 

11 

11 

12 

11 
12 
U 

8 



5 
636 
266 
399 
20 



5 
135 
21 



4 

361 

96 

251 

2 

1 

2 

56 

10 

1 




114 
54 
20 





3 





4 
475 
150 
271 

2 

1 

2 

59 

10 

1 



Totals and averages. 



73 



13 



72 



10 



26« 



1,517 



784 



191 



975 



KALAMAZOJ CO. 

Alamo 

Augusta 

Climax 

Comstock 

Qalesburg 

Kalamazoo 

Ostemo 

Schoolcraft 

Scotts 

Vicksburg 

Williams 



Totals and averages. 



1 
3 
2 
I 
4 

134 
2 
5 
3 
14 
2 



5 
12« 

7 
12 

SH 

10% 
6H 
7 

H% 
7 



10 
11 

9 
10 

9H 

9« 
10 

9% 
11 

10 



27 
28 
26 
26 

26 

14 

26 

26 

26}i 

26 



12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

n% 

8 



3 
3S 

5 
65 
35 

7,588 
7 
16 
31 
104 
51 



638 1,766 

4 

6 

10 

36 1 

25 



171 



170 9H 26% 

I 



7,940 



3.795 



1 
22 

3 

46 
16 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM WORK IN EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

During the year there were 686 factories and workshops inspected in 
this district, 38 of them being idle at the time of inspection. 

The factories were located as follows: — Allegan County, 91; Barry 
County, 58; Berrien County, 106; Cass County, 23; Eaton County, 73; 
Kalamazoo County, 171; St. Joseph County, 75; Van Buren County, 89. 

These factories have been in operation an average of 12 years. If 
working at their full capacity they would give employment to 22,261 per- 
sons. At the time of inspection there were employed 10,994 males and 
3,978 females, a total of 14,972 persons, or an average of 21 J^ for each 
factory and workshop in operation. The number of children, between 
14 and 16 years of age, employed was 240. 

These factories averaged dyi hours' work per day, 25^ days per 
month and 11 J<^ months per year. In 647 factories, nearly all in opera- 
tion at; the time of inspection, the operators report business good or fair, 
an exceedingly good showing as to industrial prosperity. 

The employes were classified as follows : — Superintendents, 112, aver- 
age daily wages $2.88; foremen 490, average daily wages 12.38; oflfice em- 
ployes, 643; average daily wages, f2.17; all other employes, 13,727, av- 
erage daily wag.es $1.43. The aggregate daily pay roll for all employes 
was $22,493.68, or an average of $1.50 for each person employed. This 
does not include owners, who frequently draw pay while acting as super- 
intendents or foremen. 

Of the factories inspected 398 use steam as motive power, and of 
these the boilers of 224 were equipped with low water alarms, of which 
157 were in good working order. In 174 factories there were no low 
water alarms, and in 67 cases where alarms were on boilers they were 
found defective. 

In 57 factories water power was used ; electricity in 78 ; gas or gasoline 
in 72, and in 87 they used rented power or motive power was not re- 
quired. 

There were 39 accidents reported in these factories. It was found 
that only 32 factories reported employes generally provided with acci- 
dent insurance. , 

Orders were issued by the deputy inspector for changes and guarding 
machinery in 348 factories, many of which were for low water alarms. 
Many verbal orders and suggestions as to the safety and protection of 
employes were also made. In all cases where children under 14 years of 
age were employed orders were made for their immediate discharge. 
The written orders follow : 

CHANGES ORDERED IN THE EIGHTH DISTRICT DURING THE YEAR. 

Oliver & Company, Allegan. — Repair low water alarm; guard set-screw 
on end of line shaft and on sticker machine. 

L. Perrigo & Company, Allegan. — Opening to elevator guarded. 

Baker & Company, Allegan. — Guards side of engine and fly-wheel. 

Allegan Electric Company, Allegan. — Guard line belt of No. 7 electric 
machine; line belt Edison machine; power belt; set-screws on line shaft 
and belt on exciter machine. 
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Allegan Creamery Company^ Allegan. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Allegan Steam Laundry, Allegan. — Low water alarm repaired. 

F. A. Sawyer, Allegan. — Guard slab saw ; and line shaft on back edger. 

Kalamazoo Electric Company, Allegan. — Guard both sides of line belt 
to exciter machine. 

M. L. St. Germain, Allegan. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

E. T. Cruse, Allegan. — Guard cog gear at end of long line shaft. 

Bert Walter, Hopkins Station. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

L. C. Walter, Hopkins Station. — Guard set-screws, clutch coupling, slit 
saw, cog wheels on sander and opening to line belt, and provide low water 
alarm. 

Riverside Cheese Factory, Hopkins Station. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

Brewery Company, Hopkins^ Station. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Springdale Cheese Factory, Hopkins Station. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

HiLLiARDS Creamery, Hilliards. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

W. E. Mills, Dorr. — Guard long line belt by stairway. 

Dorr Creamery, Dorr. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Brantigan Brothers, Dorr. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

George Heck, Bumips Corners.— Guard line shaft belt by door, and equip 
boiler with low water alarm. 

Salem Butter & Cheese Factory, Bumips Corners. — Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

Monterey Creamery, Monterey. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

A. R. Gillies, Grand Ledge. — Repair low water alarm. 

L. W. Chapman, Grand Ledge. — Guard line belt and cog wheels on 
planers and provide low water alarm. 

Grand Ledge Chair Company, Grand Ledge. — Set-screws guarded; 
automatic gate to elevator ; guard cut-off saw, and provide electric light for 
same, provide ladies' toilet room ; ladder from upholstering room ; provide 
fire escapes and put low water alarm on boiler. 

Kennedy Brothers, Grand Ledge. — Railing with gate around opening to 
elevator. 

City Electric Light & Water Works, Grand Ledge. — Repair low water 
alarm. 

J. H. Spring, Grand Ledge. — Make new opening to boiler room ; guard 
set-screws and provide low water alarm for boiler. 

Grand Ledge Table Company, Grand Ledge. — Repair low water alarm. 

MuLLiKEN Creamery, Mulliken. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

H. O. Branch, Sunfield. — Guard cut-off saw. 

Hulett Brothers, Sunfield. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

WoLcoTT & Ramsey, Sunfield. — Guard cog gears on line shaft, and pro- 
vide boiler with low water alarm ; also provide low water alarm on other 
plant. 

Shelly & Robert.son. Sunfield. — Guard long drive belt, cog gear to 
header, two slit saws, edger saw, bolting machine saw, set-screw on line 
shaft, set-screw on drag saw, fly-wheel and pit shaft of drag saw, cog gear 
26 
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on end of line shaft, and set-screws on laper machine. Discharge two boys 
under the age of 14, and clean vaults. 

WoLCOTT & Preston, Sunfield. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Hay, Schelter & Company, Woodbury.— -Guard line shaft belt and fly- 
wheel, rip saw, cog gears of sticker machine, set-screws on line shaft and 
cut-off saw, and provide low water alarm for boiler. 

George Leffler, Woodbury. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Woodland Creamery, Woodland. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

H. V. SwEiTZER, Woodland. — Place guard over slit saw and provide boiler 
with low water alarm. 

Roller Mills, Woodland. — Close opening in floor and provide low water 
alarm for boiler. 

MoLiNE Mills, Moline — Guard set-screws on line shaft in basement and 
provide low water alarm for boiler. 

J. G. Heinzman, Moline. — Provide boiler with low water alarm and place 
guard over top of slit saws. 

Springbrook Cheese Factory, Moline. — ^Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

A. H. Clark, Wayland. — Guard line belt near door of engine room ; guard 
slit isaws in planing room and on second floor of saw mill, and provide 
boiler with low water alarm. 

Henderson & Sons, Wayland. — Guard all set-screws on line shafts on 
first and second floors, and provide low water alarm for boilers. 

G. W. Barns, Wayland. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Wayland Creamery, Wayland. — Equip boiler with low water alarm and 
guard all set-screws on line shaft. 

N. B. Henderson & Sons, Bradley. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Bradley Creamery, Bradley. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Wm. Briggs, Shelbyville. — Equip boiler with low water alarm ; and guard 
set-screws on line shaft, in elevator, and long bolt on line shaft, in engfine 
room. 

Martin Creamery, Martin. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Russell Brothers, Martin. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Wm. Robertson, Martin. — Guard slab and edger saws, and provide low 
water alarm for boiler., 
, Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell. — Repair low water alarm ; place 
guard around two power-wheels; guard all set-screws on line shaft in 
basement and on first floor. 

Otsego Chair Company, Otsego. — Guard all set-screws and clutch coup- 
lings on all line shafts; extend guard of power wheel; guard cut-off saws; 
guard cog gear of planer; place automatic gates on elevator; remodel hoods 
on sand drums and reconstruct blower system. 

Bardeen Paper Company, Otsego. — Guards on sides of three engines ; 
repair low water alarms; guard all set-screws on line shafts in plants 1, 2 
and 3; place ladies' wash and dressing rooms in plants 2 and 3; place signs 
on ladies' toilet rooms. 

Joseph Deal, Hooper. — Low water alarm on boiler ; guard over edge saw ; 
guard over bull-wheel on saw carrier; guard cog on side of planer; guard 
set-screws on line shafts; one boy, under 10 years of age, ordered dis- 
charged. 
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Kellogg Creamery Company, Kellogg. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Zeeland Brick Company, Hamilton. — Guard all split couplings and set- 
screws on line shaft, second floor. 

Allegan Creamery Company, Hamilton. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Brink & Hagelskamp, Hamilton. — Guard set-screws on line shafts; 
guard two ^lit saws; guard cog gear on line shaft in basement. 

W. H. Cooper, Diamond Springs. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Bentheim Creamery Company, Bentheim. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Overisel Creamery, Overisel. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Daisy Creamery Company, Graafschap. — ^Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

E. W. Weed & Company, Douglass. — Guard split chucks and set-screws 
on all line shafts; guard two slit saws! place sign on ladies' toilet room; 
provide dressing room for ladies, and provide low water alarm for boiler. 

R. C. Brittian, Saugatuck. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

John Sherman, Fennville. — Equip boiler with low water alarm and guard 
slit saw and set-screws. 

J. E. Hutchinson, Fennville. — Equip boiler with low water alarm, and 
guard set-screws on line shaft. 

W. H. Chase, Delton. — Guard set-screws on line shafts in basement and 
on first and second floors; guard side and end connecting rods of engine: 
railing for stairway from second to third floors, and close openings on third 
floor. 

I. N. Pike & Son, Orangeville. — Guard for cut-off saw. 

Zeeland Brick Company, Cloverdale. — Box cog gear and place railing 
at end of same; place hand rail on landing at east end of mill. 

Warren Featherbone Company, Middle ville. — Provide ladies' wash and 
dressing room. 

Cold Spring Creamery Company, Middleville. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

W. E. Shields & Son, Nashville. — Guard two slit saws, and cog gears of 
two planers. 

H. R. Dickenson, Nashville. — Guard slit saws in basement and on second 
floor; guard cut-off on second floor, and set-screws on line shaft. 

Lentz. Table Company, Nashville. — Repair low water alarm ; guard line 
belt in machine room. 

Hoover & Broderick, Nashville. — Guard over top and around well hole ; 
guard large fly-wheel; guard split couplings on line shaft and set-screws. 

The News, Nashville. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

A. C. Buxton, Nashville. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Garratt & Gant, Vermontville. — Guard two split saws, cut-off saw and 
cog gear of planer. 

Fuller Brothers, Vermontville. — Guard two split saws and cut-off saw. 

W. Fox, Son & Company, Freeport. — Equip boiler with low water alarm, 
and guard two saws and opening on second floor. 

Cool & Curtis, Freeport. — Guard slit saw and set-screws ; box in flange 
coupling on second floor. 
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Freeport Creamery Company, Freeport, — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Freeport Cutter Company, Freeport. — Repair low water alarm; file 
sworn statements of two boys; provide gate for elevator; guard all line 
belts running through floor; guard band saw, slit saw and two tenanter 
saws; put in blower system. 

Job Cheesborough, Freeport. — Repair blower system ; guard top of cut-off 
saw, gear to roller and all set-screws on line shafts; place railings on three 
elevated walks, guard cog gears and two small saws in dowel machine; 
guard lower band-saw wheel. 

L. H. Shephard, Charlotte. — Guardrails for three stairways, all set-screws 
and clamp couplings on line s»haft; sign for ladies' closet; provide wash 
and dressing room for ladies. , ' 

Benton Manufacturing Company, Charlotte. — Guard all set-screws 
and split couplings on line shaft; guard two slit and one cut-off saw; repair 
urinal in men's toilet room. 

Charlotte Manufacturing Company, Charlotte. — Repair . blower hood 
on spindle sander; repair blower hood on pryable machine; guard cog gear 
on planer; repair three low water alarms; guard tops of two cut-off saws; 
add blower system to band-saw in saw-mill ; clean men's vault. 

H. D. Cove, Charlotte. — Repair low water alarm ; guard all set-screws and 
split couplings on line shafts. 

John Widdicomb Company, Charlotte. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm, and guard rail for connecting rod in engine room; guard all set- 
screws and split couplings on line shafts in basement; fire escapes on 
building; two or more ladders leading from third floor to roof and to 
ground below. 

Charles Bennell, Charlotte. — Guard over top of two rip saws; repair 
low water alarm in main plant. 

John L. Dolson & Company, Charlotte. — Guard all split couplings and 
set-screws on line shafts in blacksmith shop; blower for shaper; sig^s for 
ladies' closet. 

Ferrin Brothers Company, Charlotte. — Guard all set-screws and split 
couplings on line shafts ; repair low water alarm ; label ladies' toilet room ; 
construct wash and derssing room for ladies. 

Charlotte Gas Company, Charlotte. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

The Charlotte Tribune, Charlotte. — Renovate and label men's toilet 
room on ground floor ; place sign on ladies' toilet room, second floor. 

The Charlotte Leader, Charlotte. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

McNaughton Brothers, Charlotte. — Guard all set-screws and split coup- 
lings on line shafts, first floor. 

Charlotte Steam Laundry, Charlotte. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Charlotte City Water Works, Charlotte. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Charlotte Creamery Company, Charlotte. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

PoTTERViLLE ELEVATOR, Pottcrville. — Equip boiler with low water alarm 
and repair railing and platform in engine room. 

Bentley, Rider & Company, Hastings. — Close openings around all belts 
on first and second floors; guard all split couplings and set-screws on 
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line shafts; repair elevator gate; attach blower system to sand drum, 
second floor; file sworn statement for one boy under 16 years of age; 
one boy, aged 12 years, ordered discharged ; clean toilet room and pro- 
vide boiler with low water alarm. 

Early^ Brown & Company, Hastings. — Guard all set-screws and split 
couplings on line shafts. 

R. K. Grant, Hastings. — Guard rails on three stairways. 

Hastings Wool Boot Company, Hastings. — Guard all set-screws and 
split couplings on all line shafts; iron guard rails for fly-wheels on 
engines; erect two more men's toilet rooms; 'file sworn statements for 
three boys, under age; change minor from night shift; guard rail for 
elevator. 

Hastings Table Company, Hastings. — Iron guardrail for engine; guard 
all set-screws and split couplings on all line shafts ; box in all belts com- 
ing through second floor ; file sworn statement for one boy ; fire escapes 
on east and south ends of building. 

Grand Rapids Book Case Company, Hastings. — Guard all set-screws and 
split couplings on all line shafts ; guard rail for connecting rod of engine ; 
close all openings around line belts in second floor and provide low water 
alarm for boiler. 

Hastings Herald, Hastings. — Erect one ladies' toilet room; clean vault 
now in use ; place signs on both. 

Eaton. Rapids Woolen Mill, Eaton Rapids. — Guard set-screws on all 
line and countershafting ; guard rail around fly-wheel of engine ; sig^s for 
ladies' and gentlemen's toilet rooms ; file sworn statement for one girl 
under 16 years of age. 

Th'e T. M. Bissell Plow Company, Eaton Rapids. — Guard all split coup- 
lings and set-screws on all line and countershaft. 

HoLCOMB & Woodruff, Eaton Rapids. — Place guard rail on stairway. 

Eaton Rapids Electric Light Plant, Eaton Rapids. — Equip boiler 
with low water alarm and box in two large power wheels in floom. 

True Manufacturing Company, Eaton Rapids. — Ex[uip Boiler with low 
water alarm ; place new elevator in building ; guard opening in floor 
around smokestack; guard top of rip saw. 

Vaughan & Son, Eaton Rapids. — ^Discharge three children, under 14 
years, who work after school ; file sworn statement for one girl under 
IG years of age. 

Strong & Mix, Eaton Rapids. — File sworn statement for one girl under 
16 years of age. 

Eaton Rapids Journal, Eaton Rapids. — Build ladies' toilet room. 

Eaton Rapids Review, Eaton Rapids. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

Grand River Creamery & Cold Storage Company, Eaton Rapids. — 
Repair low water alarm : guard set-screws on line shaft ; place guard rail 
on stairway ; provide toilet room for ladies ; place signs on water closets. 

L. J. Smith & Company, Eaton Rapids. — Guard all set-screws on all line 
and counter shafts ; guard top of rip saw ; box in belt coming through 
floor and provide boiler with low water alarm. 

Valley Mills, Petreville. — Place g^ard over cut-off saw ; box in cog gear 
on upright line shaft. 

Augusta Beacon, Augusta. — File sworn statement for one girl under 
16 years of age. 
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Augusta Basket Company, Augusta. — Equip boiler with low water^ 
alarm, and guard set-screws on line shaft; place signs on two toilet' 
rooms ; file sworn statement for one boy ; discharge three children under 
14 years of age. 

Standard Manufacturing Company, Galesburg. — Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

A. K. ZiNN, Galesburg. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Ford Printing Company, Galesburg. — Provide sign for ladies' toilet 
room. 

CoMSTOCK Manufacturing Company, Comstock. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

Kalamazoo Valley Electric Company, Kalamazoo. — Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

BiGGERSTAFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kalamazoo. — Guard top of slit 
saw ; guard all set-screws on main line shaft. 

Ihling Brothers & Everard, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statements for 
five boys between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws on line shaft; 
provide automatic gates for elevator. 

Kalamazoo Shutter Company, Kalamazoo. — Provide automatic gates 
for elevator. 

DouBLEDAY BROTHERS & COMPANY, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statement 
for one boy between 14 and 16 years of age ; guard set-screws on all line 
shafts; place signs on ladies' toilet room. 

Harrow Spring Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws and split coup- 
lings ; place guard rail on both sides of engine. 

Kalamazoo Cycle Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws and split 
couplings on all line shafts. 

A. & D. Sheet Metal Works, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws on all line 
and counter shafts. 

Puritan Corset Company, Kalamazoo. — Place signs on toilet rooms. 

Martin Salomon & Company, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statement for 
one boy between 14 and 16 years of age. 

John Gemrick, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statement for one boy under 
16 years of age. 

Smith & Pomeroy, Kalamazoo. — Set-screws guarded. 

Kalamazoo Laundry Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws and split 
couplings ; put in lower platform for elevator. 

LiLLiES Cigar Company, Kalamazoo. — Automatic gates for elevator. 

Dewing & Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard all set-screws and split coup- 
lings in plant : connect block sander to blower system ; sworn statement 
for boy between 14 and 16 years ; guard rail for bridge. 

Eagle Roller Mills, Kalamazoo. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

The Verdon Cigar Company, Kalamazoo. — Sign on ladies' toilet room , 
sworn statement for one boy. 

Thos. Clarage & Son. Kalamazoo. — Equip boiler with low water alarm 
and guard all split couplings and set-screws. 

Interior Finish Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws on main line 
shaft ; repair blower on sash sander. 

Clark Engine i&i Boiler Works, Kalamazoo. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm and guard set-screws and split couplings. 
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Wm. E. Hill & Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard all set-screws and split 
couplings; box in line belt on band-saw; box in line belt to dynamo; 
guard rail around fan blower; repair automatic gate of elevator. 

G. R. & I. Elevator, Kalamazoo. — Provide ladies' toilet room ; discharge 
one girl under 12 years of age. 

The Hanselman Candy Company, Kalamazoo. — Repair men's toilet 
room on third floor; place sign on ladies' toilet room; repair automatic 
gates on elevator; place doors or automatic gates on basement openings 
to elevator ; provide stools for girls in basement. 

R. E. Bartlett & CoMPANiY^ Kalamazoo. — File sworn statement for one 
boy between 14 and 16 years of age. 

New Process Laundry, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws on line shafts; 
place sign on ladies' toilet room. 

Jacob DeKain, Kalamazoo. — Clean and repair men's urinal ; repair flush- 
^ing system on men's water closet. 

The Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Company, Kalamazoo. — Place 
fire escape ladders on rear building. 

A. Salomon, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statement for one boy between 
14 and 16 years of age. 

American Playing Card Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard fly-wheel and 
engine rod; enclose gear on plater machine, enclose side of stairway; 
guard all set-screws and split couplings ; provide new weight cable for 
elevator; place signs on toilet rooms; repair low water alarm. 

Superior Paper Company, Kalamazoo. — Extend floor and fill hole at end 
of elevator; place automatic gates on elevator; ventilate rag picking 
room. 

Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo. — Place guard rail around gears on 
water wheels ; guard under Jordan fly-wheel ; guard rails on pulley line 
shaft, basement floor ; guard top of rip-saw ; guard rails for connecting 
rods in eng^ine room. 

Kalamazoo Paper Box Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard all set-screws and 
split couplings ; prepare a register of all minors. 

ZoA Phora Company, Kalamazoo. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

Kalamazoo Paper Company, Mill No. 1, Kalamazoo. — Guard all set- 
screws and split couplings ; box end of line shaft on cone pulley ; guard 
speed pulley; provide new box for gear on screen shaft; provide one 
men's closet. 

Kalamazoo Paper Company, Mill No. 2, Kalamazoo. — Guard all split 
couplings and set-screws; guard cone wheels in dryer room; enclose ele- 
vators and attach automatic gates; repair plumbing system in ladies' 
toilet room ; build one men's toilet room. 

Imperial Coating Mills, Kalamazoo. — Automatic gates for elevator; 
enclose line belts coming through jloor. 

Kalamazoo Publishing Company, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statements 
for two boys ; guard set-screws and split couplings. 

Merrill, Stevens Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard all 
set-screws; guard cog-gear on sticker machine. 

Kalamazoo Wagon Company, Kalamazoo. — Automatic gates for ele- 
vator ; signs for toilet room. 

P. L. Abbey & Company, Kalamazoo. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 
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Williams Manufacturing Company, Kalamazcx). — Repair law water 
alarm ; guard all set-screws and split couplings ; increase speed of blower 
system ; erect ladies' toilet room and label same. 

•Horace Chadbourn, Kalamazoo. — Sworn statement for one boy; repair 
blower system on sand drum ; guard set-screws on line shaft. 

Lull & Skinner Company, Kalamazoo. — Sworn statement for one boy; 
guard all set-screws and split couplings ; connect men's toilet room with 
sewerage system, and clean same. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo. — Build new closet 
for men. 

^HE H. C. DuTTON Company, Kalamazoo. — Connect men's toilet room 
with sewerage system and build one new clo§et. 

North & Coon, Kalamazoo. — Guard all split couplings and set-screws; 
repair blower pipe on cut-oif saw ; repair blower hood on planer ; guards 
over tops of two cut-off and two rip saws ; box in line belts ; guard rail, 
for engine ; guard fly-wheel of engine ; clean men's toilet room and con- 
nect same with sewerage system. 

G. Van Bochove & Brother, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statement for one 
boy. 

Van Bochove & Sons, Kalamazoo. — Guard two slit and two cut-off saws ; 
box in band saw wheel ; box in line belts coming through floor ; file sworn * 
statement for two boys. 

Weaver Bakery, Kalamazoo. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

WiLWER Bakery Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard elevator opening. 

F. E. McGlanon, Kalamazoo. — File sworn statements for two boys. 

Bremer Machine & Tool Company, Kalamazoo.— Guard set-screws and 
split couplings on line shafts and provide boiler with low water alarm. 

WiLDRED Eames Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws; erect new 
stairway ; clean and repair vault and provide low water alarm. 

Ford Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo. — Attach blower system to 
Sander^ first floor ; also to sand disk and drum ; second floor, guard set- 
guard cog gear of planer and set-screws on line shaft ;. guard over line 
screws and split couplings; guard four saws; file sworn statement for 
one boy. 

Spiral Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo. — Provide ladies' toilet 
room. 

City Creamery, Kalamazoo. — Discharge boy under 14 years of age. 

Automatic Machine Company, Kalamazoo. — Guard set-screws and 
split couplings. 

Burtt Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo. — Place guard rail around 
opening in second floor; guard set-screws. 

Dir Brothers, Vicksburg. — Guard all set-screws and split couplings. 

Spade Brothers, Vicksburg. — Guard set-screws on line shafts. 

Vicksburg Water & Light Power Company, Vicksburg. — Place guard 
rails on both sides of long line belts; guard around generator; place 
danger sign on switchboard. 

Dentler Bagger Company, Vicksburg. Repair low water alarm. 

Clapp Brothers, Vicksburg. — Guard set-screws; guard top of two slit 
saws ; guard line shaft of main saw. 

Clapp Brothers, Brick Yard, Vicksburg. — Guard set-screws on line 
shaft. 
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Weekly Globe, Mendon. — File sworn statement for one boy. 

John Shafer, Mendon.— Equip boiler with low water alarm, and guard 
top of slit saw ; guard set-screws. 

Village Electric Light Plant, Mendon. — Repair or replace McKay 
low water alarm. 

Geo. H. Crawford, Mendon. — Guard set-screws and bolts on split 
couplings. 

Mendon Creamery Company, Mendon. — Repair or replace low water 
alarms; remove loose strings from line shafts. 

Frank Austin, Mendon. — Repair or replace low water alarm ; box band 
saw wheel; guard tops of two slit saws; guard set-screws and split coup- 
lings. 

Wait & Van Buren, Mendon. — Guard top of cut-off saw and provide 
low water alarm for boiler. 

Eureka Roller Mills, Scotts. — Repair or replace low water alarm; 
guard rail around fly-wheel ; close opening in floor around belt on com 
grinder. 

Eureka Hoop Company, Scotts. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Climax Creamery Company, Climax. — ^Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Schoolcraft Creamery Company, Schoolcraft. — ^Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

Harris Milling Company, Three Rivers. — Box power wheel in base- 
ment; railing around landing on fourth floor; guard set-screws and split 
couplings. 

The Daily Hustler, Three Rivers. — Guard set-screws and split coup- 
lings on line shaft. 

Three Rivers Robe Tannery, Three Rivers. — Guard rail for stairway to 
basement ; guard set-screws and split couplings. 

The Perrin Hunter Candy Company, Three Rivers. — Erect partition 
near boiler room ; guard rail for stairway ; place signs on water closets ; 
clean waste out of men's water closets. 

American Photo* Supply & Manufacturing Company, Three Rivers. 
— Attach blower system to sand drums ; label water closets. 

Three Rivers Electric Company, Three Rivers. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm, and provide ladies' toilet room and signs for same ; guard 
cog gear on Randolph machine; g^ard cog gear on milling machine; 
guard set-screws and split couplings on line shafts. 

Three Rivers Brass Works, Three Rivers. — Attach blower to emery 
wheels ; repair blower on buffers. 

Sheffield Car Company, Three Rivers. — Guard rail aroimd large fly 
wheel in engine room ; guard cog gear on Fay planer ; guard cog gears 
on bulldozer machine, on tire bender, on punch and shear machine, and 
cattle guard machine ; connect two shaper machines with blower ; guard 
all set-screws and split couplings. 

W. W. Barton, Three Rivers. — Sworn statement for one boy. 

Roberts Car & Wheel Company, Three Rivers. — Guard over top of slit 
saws ; g^ard cog gear on stamping machine, on bulldozer machine, and 
on punch and shear machine ; guard all set-screws and split couplings. 
27 
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Three Rivers Paper Company, Three Rivers. — Guard or box crown 
wheel in heater room ; close openings in floor near blower in bleaching 
room ; guard line belt on electric machine in engine room. 

The American Laundry, Three Rivers. — Sworn statement for one boy. 

National Fur & Tanning Company, Three Rivers. — Erect ladies' toilet 
room ; repair elevator gate ; guard set-screws on line shaft. 

C A. Lambertson & Company, Colon. — ^Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

M. H. JANES/Colon. — ^Discharge 13-year-old boy running the engine and 
provide low water alarm. 

Arthur Alridge, Colon. — Provide low water alarm for boiler. 

G. W. Palmer, Wasepi. — Guard top of slit and cut-off saws ; repair floor 
near planer and provide boiler with low water alarm. 

Royal Chair Company, Sturgis. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm, 
and repair automatic gate of elevator; increase speed of blower; file 
sworn statements for three children between 14 and 16 years of age ; one 
boy, 12 years old, ordered discharged. 

J. H. WiTMER, Sturgis. — Guard set-screws and split couplings and box 
lower band saw wheel. 

James J. Packard, Sturgis. — One boy, 12 years old, ordered discharged. 

Wallick Manufacturing Company, Sturgis. — Guard lower band saw 
wheel ; guard rail for stairway. 

The Berridge Shear Company, Sturgis. — File sworn statement for three 
boys between 14 and 16 years of age ; attach hoods to emery belts. 

•AuLSBROOK & Sturgis, Sturgis. — File sworn statements for four boys 
between 14 and 16 years of age ; box lower band saw wheel ; clean and 
repair men's water closet. ' 

Grebhiser & Crosby Furniture Company, Sturgis. — Guard cog gear on 
planer, and cog gear on sticker ; one boy, 13 years of age, ordered dis- 
charged, and repair low water alarm. 

S. E. Cline, Leonidas. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Millard Bros., Leonidas. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Wait- Van Buren Company, Leonidas. — ^Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

R. J. Hamilt(W, White Pigeon. — Guard set-screws and split couplings; 
place guard rails on sides of stairways and at landings. 

White Pigeon Creamery, White Pigeon. — ^Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Thos. Bratton, Hartford. — File sworn statement for one girl. 

H. M. Olney & Company^ Hartford. — Guard each side of fly-wheel of 
gasoline engine. 

Hartford Stave Company, Hartford. — Iron guard on cog gear of 
planer ; one boy, 13 years of age, ordered discharged. 

Ferguson BiacK & Tile Company, Hartford. — Guard cog gear of clay 
grinding machine ; discharge boy 13 years of age and provide low water 
alarm for boiler. 

Hartford City Roller Mills, Hartford. — Repair or replace low water 
alarm. 

E. J. Walker & Son, Hartford. — Equip boiler with low water alarm and 
guard cog gear of planer and set-screws on line shaft; guard over line 
belt near engine. 
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Hartford Water Works, Hartford. — Guard under large fly-wheel. 

Hartford Cheese Factory, Hartford. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

J. R. Spellman & Company, Covert. — 'Hand rail on each side of stairway 
leading to engine room and provide low water alarm for boiler. 

The Price- Williams Company, South Haven. — File sworn statements 
for 10 boys, discharge eight boys ; repair low water alarm ; guard rail 
around opening in stock room ; guard bolt saw ; guard top of two small 
slit saws ; guard set-screws on line and counter shafts ; keep register in 
future of all child labor. 

Anchor Fence Company, South Haven. — Guard rail around top of stair- 
way. 

Bishop's Ice Cream Factory, South Haven. — File sworn statements for 
one boy. 

John F. Noud Company, South Haven. — Discharge seven boys, under 
14 years of age. 

Wm. Mackey & Sons, South Haven. — Repair low water alarm; guard 
set-screws on line shaft; repair hole in floor. 

E. B. Mapes & Company, South Haven. — Guard all set-screws on line 
shaft. 

South Haven Roller Mills, South Haven. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

Randall & Son, South Haven. — Equip boiler with low water alarm and 
box lower band saw wheel ; guard cog gear of pony planers ; guard cog 
gear of large planer; guard 'rail on top of stairway; hand rail on side 
of stairway. 

Barrett & Barrett, South Haven. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Daniel Forbes Company, South Haven.— -Repair floor in engine room; 
guard set-screws and split couplings on line shafts and put low water 
alarm on boiler. 

Winkle Brothers, South Haven. — Discharge boy, 13 years of age ; guard 
set-screws on line and counter shafts ; connect machinery and sand drum 
with blower system ; guard top of split saw ; box lower band saw wheel ; 
clean up whole mill and provide boiler with low water alarm. 

South Haven Steam Laundry, South Haven. — File sworn statement for 
one boy. 

South Haven Sentinel, South Haven. — File sworn statement for one 
boy. 

The Tribune, South Haven. — Erect separate water closets for ladies and 
connect same with sewer. 

The DuNicLEY Company, South Haven. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

South Haven Preserving Company, South Haven. — Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

Williams Hoop & Heading Company, Williams. — Repair or replace low 
water alarm ; discharge two boys under 16 years of age ; file sworn state- 
ments for five boys ; guard cog gear on log puller ; guard top of equaliz- 
ing saws ; guard top of cut-off saws ; new stairway to hoop room ; new 
tramway for elevating logs in mill ; put extra spoke in pulley over band 
saw in hoop room. 
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P. Shields^ Williams. — ^Equip boiler with low water alann. 

Alamo Valley Creamery Company, Alamo. — ^Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

GoBLEViLLE Creamery COMPANY, Gobleville. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

J. L. Clement & Sons, Gobleville. — Guard one cut-off saw; guard three 
split saws ; repair opening in floor around machinery. 

D. O. Everest & Company, Pine Grove. — File sworn statement for three 
boys. 

Berlamont Creamery, Berlamont. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

J, H. Hinkley, Berlamont. — Equip boiler with low water alarm, and 
guard set-screws on line shaft ; also guard rail for connecting rod and 
end of engine. 

Haven's Cheese Factory, Bloomingdale, — Repair low water laram. 

J. W. Spencer & Son, Kibbie. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

D. W. WiLUAMS, Kibbie. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Lacota Creamery, Lacota. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

R, C. MuNGER, Lacota. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Model Steam Laundry, Paw Paw. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

W. J. Porter & Sons, Paw Paw. — Guard steam vats; discharge three 
boys, under 14 years of age, and file sworn statements for three other 
boys under 16 years of age. 

City Water Works, Paw Paw. — Repair two low water alarms. 

Challenge Churn Company, Paw Paw. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

F. W. Eaton, Paw Paw. — File sworn statements for two boys ; guard tops 
of two slit saws ; guard cog gear of pony planer. 

Lawrence Creamery, Lawrence. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Lawrence Brick & Tile Company,- Lawrence. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm and guard cog gear on mud grinder. 

Lawrence Canning & Packing Company, Lawrence. — ^Equip boiler 
with low water alarm. 

Lawton Roller Mills, Lawton. — Repair low water alarm. 

Reynolds & McRill, Lawton. — Guard top of cut-off saw ; guard end of 
jack shaft ; box lower band saw wheel ; guard set-screws on line shaft ; 
discharge five boys under age ; file sworn statements for three boys. 

Squire Dingee Company, Bangor. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Bangor Box & Basket Factory, Bangor. — Guard all saws and split 
couplings and all set-screws on line shaft; discharge five boys under 14 
years of age, and provide low water alarm. . 

W. M. Broadwell, Bangor. — Repair low water alarm ; guard top of one 
slit saw ; .guard set-screws and split couplings on line shaft. 

R. C. Nyman, Bangor. — Guard top of two slit and one cut-off saw ; close 
openings in floor around belts ; place hand rail on top and side of stair- 
way. 

Wm. E. Erkenbeck, Grand Junction. — Guard top of one slit saw and 
provide low water alarm. 

Hinkley, Roberts & Company, Decatur. — Repair low water alarm; 
guard tops of one slit and one cut-oflf saw. 
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, Decatur Milling Company, Decatur. — Place guard under line belt in 
engine room and provide low water alarm for boiler. 

Decatur Steam Laundry, Decatur. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Decatur Electric Light & Water Works, Decatur. — Repair low water 
alarms. 

Standard Cabinet Company, Dowag^ac. — Guard tops of three saws. 

DowAGiAC Manufacturing Company, Dowag^ac — Repair low water 
alarms. 

Benton Harbor Water Works, Benton Harbor. — Repair low water 
alarm. 

Sanatory Food Company, Benton Harbor. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Benton Habror & St. Joseph Gas Company, Benton Harbor. — ^Repair 
low water alarm. 

Spencer Barnes & Company, Benton Harbor. — Automatic gates for ele- 
vators ; guard four slit saws, and low water alarm on saw mill boiler. 

Peters Lumber & Shingle Company, Benton Harbor. — Guard line belt 
in basement. 

pTA. Bauske & Brother, Benton Harbor. — Guard tops of two slit saws; 
guard lower wheel of band saw. 

Geo. B. Thayer & Company, Benton Harbor. — Guard tops of three slit 
saws ; box lower wheel of handsaw ; guard set-screws on line shaft. 

Columbian Cigar Company, Benton Harbor.- — File sworn statement for 
one girl ; label toilet rooms. 

Morrill & Morley, Benton Harbor. — ^Automatic gates for elevator ; iron 
fire escapes for Columbian Cigar Factory employes. 

Enterprise Laundry, Benton Harbor. — Erect ladies' water closet. 

The Benton Harbor Times, Benton Harbor. — Close openings around 
belts. 

Benton Harbor Manufacturing Company, Benton Harbor. — ^Box 
lower wheel of band saw ; guard over top of slit saw ; guard cog gear on 
sides of planer and matcher, and equip boiler with low water alarm. 

St. Joseph Paper Box Company, St. Joseph. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm and file sworn statements for two children. 

Drake, Wallace & Company, St. Joseph. — File sworn statements for two 
children. 

St. Joseph Steam Laundry, St. Joseph. — Guard split couplings on line 
shaft; sign for ladies' toilet room, and equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Silver Beach Bath House, St. Joseph. — Equip boiler- with low water 
alarm. 

Saranac Electric Manufacturing Company, St Joseph. — Guard rail 
for stairway, and provide boiler with low water alarm. 

C. A. White, St. Joseph. — Guard set-screws on line shaft, and equip 
boiler with low water alarm. 

ENGBERtfs Electrical Machine Works, St. Joseph. — ^Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

Benton Harbor & St. Joe Electric Railway, St. Joseph. — ^Equip boiler 
with low water alarm. 

W. A. Preston, St. Joseph. — Repair low water alarm; guard tops of all 
slit saws ; guard cog gear on planer. 

Truscott Boat MANtJFACTURiNG Company, St. Joseph. — Guard set- 
screws and split couplings ; signs for ladies' toilet rooms ; gfuard emery 
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wheel ; attach blower system to buffing wheels ; repair low water alarm ; 
discharge one boy 13 years old ; file sworn statement for one boy. 

Barnes & Brown, St. Joseph. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Compound Door Company, St. Joseph. — Guard top of two slit saws ; box 
lower wheel of band saw ; close opening around belt in second floor. 

Cooper, Wells & Company, St. Joseph. — Guard all set-screws and split 
couplings; guard rail for pump; adjust fire escape window with weight; 
sig^ for ladies' toilet room ; discharge two boys, aged 12 and 13 years. 

American Writing Paper Company, Watervliet. — Repair four low 
water alarms ; guard tops of two split saws ; signs for ladies' water closet ; 
erect one ladies' dressing room for rag sorters. 

Electric Light & Water Works, Three Oaks. — Place iron guard along- 
side of line belt ; repair one low water alarm, and provide another alarm 
for other boiler. 

Three Oaks Creamery, Three Oaks. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm. 

Joseph Friedel, Three Oaks. — Repair low water alarm. 

M. S. Mead, Buchanan. — Equip boiler -with low water alarm 

City Water Works, Buchanan. — Repair two low water alarms. 

Buchanan Cabinet Company, Buchanan. — Guard over tops of two slit 
saws. 

Brick & Tile Company, Buchanan. — ^Repair low water alarm. 

Chas. a. Chapin, Budianan. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Garden City Fan Company, Niles. — Equip boiler with low water alarm 
and guard set-screws on line shaft ; place hand rails on top and sides ol 
two stairways. 

Michigan Wood Pulp Company, Niles. — Equip boiler with low water 
alarm and guard top of one slit saw. 

Freeland Manufacturing Company, Niles. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

J. L. Reddick, Niles. — Equip boiler with low water alarm and guard top 
of swing cut-off saw ; guard slit saw and box in lower wheel of band saw. 

W. A. Reddick, Niles — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

The Earl Storms Company, Niles. — Guard top of three slit saws ; guard 
top and front of one swing cut-oflf saw. 

Skalla Furniture Company, Niles. — Guard top of one slit saw ; guard 
top of two twin saws ; box lower wheel of band saw ; file sworn statement 
for one boy. 

Niles Sun and Republican, Niles. — Erect ladies' water closet. 

National Raw Hide & Belting Company, Niles. — Equip boiler with low 
water alarm. 

National Printing & Engraving Company, Niles. — Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

Cassopolis Creamery, Cassopolis. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Cassopolis Milling & Power Company, Cassopolis. — Equip boiler with 
low water alarm. 

C. W. BuNN, Cassopolis. — Repair low water alarm. 

Highland Creamery, Oshtemo. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Miller Brothers, Oshtemo. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 

Michigan Central Woolen Company, Centerville. — Wire cable on ele- 
vator and use automatic gates. 
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Commercial Mills^ Constantine. — Guard power wheel. 

George & Tweedle, Constantine. — Guard top one slit saw. 

Constantine Casket Company, Constantine. — Box lower wheel of band 
saw ; box cog gear on end of line shaft ; guard top of two slit saws ; re- 
pair top of one saw table. 

Michigan Desk Company, Constantine. — Repair one saw table top; box 
in long line shaft across race, and provide boiler with low water alarm. 

Hencher Manufacturing Company, Burr Oak. — Guard elevator 
opening. 
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District No. 8. 



Table showing aocuiente rtporUd 



Name of flrm or factory. 



Sheffield Car Co 

W . E. Shields A Son . \ . 
John WiddlcombA Co 

Eaton Rapids Wooden BilUs. 

Joseph Deal 

Eureka Hoop Co 

North A Coon 

Charlotte Mfg. Co 

Holcomb A Woodruff 

Kalamaaoo Spring A Axle Co. 

Electric L4ght Plant 

E. C. Astley & Son. 

A. A D. Sheet Metal Works. 

Lentz Table Co 

Kalamazoo Foundry A Ma- 
chine Co 

Superior Paper Co 

L. Perringo & Co 

Wm. Shakespeare, Jr. 

Gr'd Ledge Sewer Pipe Co. . 

Dewinff & Son. 

Ford Mfg. Co 

Benton Harbor Mfg Co 

John li. Dolson & Son 

Bentley, Rider & Co 

Kompass & StoU Co 

Grand Rapids Book Case Co. 

P. D. Beckwith. 

Wallick Mfg. Co 

King Paper Co. 

Grand Rapids Book Case Co. 

Dewing & Son 

Miller Hubbard Mfg. Co. . . . 
Kalamazoo Laundry Co — 
Bangor Box & Basket Fact. 
The Spencer Barnes Co. . . . 

Colby Hinkley Co 

Bangor Box & Basket Fact.. 
W. A. Preston 



Town where 
located. 



Three Rivers. 



Nashville 

Charlotte.... 



Baton Rapids 
Hooper 



Scotts 

Kalamazoo. ■ 
Charlotte . . . 

E^ton Rapids 

Kalamazoo. 

South Haven 

Grand Ledge. 
Kalamazoo. . . 

Nashville..... 
Kalamazoo. . . 



Allegan 

Kalamazoo, 
Grand Ledge. 

Kalamazoo... 

Benton Harb. 

Charlotte .... 
Hastings 

NUes 

Hastings..... 

Dowagiac... 

Sturgis 

Kalamazoo. . . 

Hastings 

Kalamazoo... 

Sturgis 

Kalamazoa . . 

Bangor 

Benton Harb. 

Bangor 

St. Joseph., 



County 

where 

located. 



St. Joseph.. 

Barry 

Eaton 

Allegan .... 
Kalanoazoa 
Eaton 

Kalamazoo. 

Van Buren. 

Eaton 

Kalamazoo. 

Barry 

Kalamazoo. 



Allegan — 
Kalamazoo. 
Eaton 

Kalamazoo. 

Berrien 

Eaton 

Barry 

Berrien. .... 
Barry 

Cass 

St. Joseph . 
Kalamazoo. 

Barry 

Kalamazoo. 

St. Joseph.. 
Kalamazoo. 
Van Buren. 
Berrien 



Van Buren 
Berrien. . . . , 



I 



o 



1001. 

Jan 

Mar. 19 
May.... 
July.... 

Aug . . . . 



Sept.... 
Oct. 8 
Nov.... 

Dec 



*• 16 

'• 26 

" 80 

loue. 
Jan 



'• 18 

Feb. 1 

" io' 

Mar 



April... 

• 4 

May'i 

It 

" "5 
" 10 
.. 17 

June. . . . 

•• 22 
July.... 

•' 22 

Aug . . . . 

Sept... 
*• 11 



Name of injured 
person. 



W.J. Leimbaoh 

Jacob Ekert 

W. E. Shields 

Fred Gibbons 

Bessie Willis 

L. Allen 

GlenSisco 

H. N. Carpenter 

N.RandaU. 

Chas. Woodruff 

V. Weeks 

C. Davis 

Geo. K.Dixon 

D.E.M. Alsbaugh... 

Ed Keys 

C. Vanepps 

Peter Schrier. 

James Sprague 

H. Mcintosh. 

C.McClintie 

Geo. Rose 

W. E. Ford- 

L.Litznevski 

W. H. Waller 

Robt. Green 

C.Noble 

Warren Ward 

Geo. Post 

S. WaUlck 

Geo. Gerr 

H. Sharphom 

D. Wise 

Roy Lanning 

S. Boughers 

Alva Reynolds 

John Wells 

C.Nichols 

J . Faustanaugh. 

August Lucker 
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fl 
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21 
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•• 
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** 


18 


" 


20 


" 


25 


u 


8G 


•• 


22 


** 


66 


" 


10 


•' 


27 


'• 


80 


.. 


46 


•• 


82 


•• 


17 


•« 


80 


F 


81 


N 


10 




22 


«• 


17 


.. 


29 


•» 


25 


F 


56 
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84 




35 


.. 
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80 
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45 


•* 


80 
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68 


•• 


24 
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84 
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80 
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«. 
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.. 
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*' 
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in factories inspected in 190t, 



At whmt WM 

injured peraon 

employed* 




Extent of the injory and wbat 
eaosed the accident. 



Fingers injured 

Chin broken and leg bruised. . . 

Lost ends of three Angers. 

Lost ends of two fingers while 

operating saw , 

Finger inj., hand caught in gear 

Lost eye, struck by sliver from 

saw 

Leg broken, by rolling log. . . . 

Thumb and two fingers cut off. 

Lost part of finger, hand caught 
in machine 

Foot smashed, by wagon wheel 
falling 

Qroin injured, struck by a piece 
wheel 

Lost finger while working on en- 
gine 

End of finger cut off 

Broken jaw, scaffold fell 



Ends of two fingers cut off- 



Scalded, stepped in barrel of hot 
water 

Leg broken, fell while setting 
machinery 

Arm cut, caught in gearing. . . . 

End of finger cut ofi 

Leg broken, caused by f all'g clay 



Lost angers 

Finger out, caught hand in jointer 
Body crushed, caught between 

board' and waU 

Foot smashed, wheel fell 

End of finger cut off, hand slipped 



Day labor. 
Operating jointer 
Day lal>or. 



Foreman. 
Day labor. 



Finger cut, hand slipped 

Fingers injured, hand caught in 

machine 

Killed, caught in elevator 

Arm cut, caught in machine. . . 
Killed, fell from platform. 



Sawyer 
Day labor 



Lost eye, hit by piece of emery 

wheel 

Shoulder broken, stepped off 

bridge 

Two fingers cut off 

Leg broken, elevator rope broke 
Finger cut while reach, over saw 
Fingers cut, board thrown from 

saw 

Arm broken while trying to put 

on belt 

Arm cut, while repairing machine 
Eye injured by fiying knot 






t 

11 



I! 



II 



3 

at 

a 

I' 



serious 
severe 

slight 

severe 

serious 

slight 

serious 

severe 



serious 
sUght 
severe 
serious 

severe 

slight 

severe 

slight 



severe 
fatal 
severe 

fatal 



serious 



severe 
serious 
severe 



slight 
severe 



f 



30 



30 



fl 



3 

n 

n 
II 



H 

P 

n 



yes 



no 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 



no 

yes 



yes 
no 
yes 



yes 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
no 



yes 
no 
yes 



yes 
no 
yes 
no 



yes 
no 



yes 
no 



no 

yes 
no 



yes 



yes 
no 

no 

yes 

no 



no 
yes 
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DEDUCTIONS PROM EIGHT DISTRICT ACCIDENT TABLE. 

This district was organized at the commencement of the year, the ter- 
ritory being formerly included in the second district and accidents cannot 
be compared with former years. 

Nnmber of accidents reported 89 

Nnmber of fatal accidents reported 2 

Number of serious accidents 9 

Number of severe accidents 21 

Number of slight accidents 7 

Number who Were native born 33 

Number who were foreign born 6 

Number who were married 26 

Number who were single 13 

Age of oldest person injured 68 

Age of youngest person injured 17 

Average age of all persons injured 33 

Number of persons receiving wages during disability. . . .' 16 

Number of persons not receiving wages during disability 21 

Number not stated 2 

Number of persons receiving benefits such as Insurance or donations 11 

Number of persons not receiving benefits ^ 25 

Number not stated 3 

Number of persons under 21 years of age 7 

Number of persons under 16 years of age 

Number of accidents where machinery was properly guarded 12 

Number of accidents where machinery was not properly guarded 14 

Number not stated 13 

Number of accidents due to carelessness 24 

Number of accidents not due to carelessness 14 

Number not stated 1 

Average number of days Injured persons were disabled 42 
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OH^PTEH X. 



SUMMARY OF ENTIRE INSPECTION FOR THE YEAR. 

The following tables show the complete work of inspection for the year 
1902. It is given by counties, showing the number of cities and towns 
where factories and workshops were located in each county, the number 
of factories and workshops inspected, the average number of years in oper- 
ation, the number that report business good or fair, the average niunber 
of hours worked each day, the average number of days in operation in 
each month, and the average number of months run in the year. 

The table also shows the numiber of persons which could be employed 
were each factory worked to its full capacity, and gives the number of 
males and females employed at the time of inspection, and how many of 
these were between 14 and 16 years of age. 

The classification of work and the average wages paid each class will 
be found a most interesting study. This classification is divided into super- 
intendents, foremen, office force, and all other employments, the average 
wages for each class being carefully computed as pven to inspectors from 
each factory. In many instances the figures seem low, but almost invari- 
ably it is in localities where the female wage-earner is largely employed. 
In the deductions will be found the average wages paid the entire classifi- 
cations, for each day employed. 

The table also shows the number of accidents reported as occurring in 
these factories during the year. The Department is aware that accidents 
often occur which are not reported by the operators; at the same time, acci- 
dents of a very slight character are many times reported. The results and 
comparisons from year to year since factory inspection has been in force 
in the State makes a most favorable showing, and while it is not expected 
that those who work in factories will be entirely free from accidents, it is 
known that the danger has been materially lessened, and that fatal and 
serious accidents are of less occurrence than they formerly were. In con- 
nection with the contemplated injury to those who are brought in contact 
with machinery an inquiry was made as to the extent employes were gen- 
erally provided with accidental insurance. The answers to this inquiry 
show that but few are so provided. 

Regarding the question of the kind and character of motive power used 
in Michigan factorijes, the result of the inquiry will be found interesting. 
It will be seen that steam is the predominating power used, although power 
generated from electricity, gas and gasoline is constantly increasing in use. 
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In some cases "Hand Power" and **Horse Power" were reported, but these 
are few and have been classed among factories using no power. 

A very interesting feature of the tabulation is the question of low water 
alarms used on steam boilers, their make and condition. This item of in- 
spection is a most important one and all inspectors were instructed to be 
thorough and careful in their work. There is no question that great 
danger has been eliminated in the use of steam from the effects of the law 
requiring the use of alarms on all steam boilers. A cheerful compliance 
with the law in letter and spirit will not only insure greater safety to em- 
ployes, but will work to the benefit of the operators by lessening their 
liabilities in case of an explosion. 

The number of orders made by the inspectors for safeguarding of ma- 
chinery, fire escapes, low water alarms, etc., show the immense amount of 
work involved in thorough inspection. The table shows the number of 
factories and workshops where such orders were made, in each county, 
the aggregate showing, that more than 20 per cent of the factories inspected 
received such orders. The deductions from the table is a concise digest of 
the work of inspection for the current year. 
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Table showing the inspedton 
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10 


27 


9 


62 


86 
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Allegan 


91 


16 


82 


9H 


22 


10 


1.597 
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849 


245 


1,094 

1,878 

712 
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Alpena 
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07 


ok 

10 


26 


IIH 
9^ 


1,161 
089 


112 


65 
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Antrim. ,,-,,,, 


20 
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25 


26Vi 


1,044 
978 


88 
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Arenac 


42 
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88 


10 


26 


700 


18 


718 


18 




Baraga 
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10 
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10 


26^ 
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477 





477 
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Barry 


58 


18 


66 


10 


26^ 
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188 


785 
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75 




Branch 


8 
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28 
87 

67 


16 
17 
10 
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122 
28 
87 

57 


10. 
lOH 
10 

10 


26H 
26 


12 

11« 
11 

11 


5,688 

1.145 

786 

1.481 


4,560 
806 
626 

1,187 


771 
21 
47 

98 


829 

678 

1,280 


22 
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Charlevoix. 
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Cheboygan 


22 




Chippewa 


48 


10^ 


48 


10 


26 


109^ 


142 


1,160 


70 


1,810 
852 
418 
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84 

80 


7 
18 


81 
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10 
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26 
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10 
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411 
666 


880 
888 


16 
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866 


20 
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68 
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58 
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78 
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72 
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46 
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13 


Genesee 


102 


12H 


99 


9% 


24H 


IIH 


4.201 
867 


2.881 
296 


888 


8,209 
812 


20 




Gladwin 


24 


6 


28 


10 


26 


lOH 


17 







Qogebic 


80 


7M 


86 


9% 


26 


11^ 


447 


401 


13 


414 


1 




Grand Traverse 


68 


lOH 


58 


10 


26^ 


1,441 


1,105 


140 


1,245 


39 




Gratiot 


89 


16 


87 


10 


26H 


11^ 


848 


170 


81 


201 


5 




Hillsdale 


38 
176 


19 
12 


88 

175 


10 
10 


26H 
26 


IIH 
103£ 


767 
6.774 


578 
5,824 


130 
101 


708 

5,926 

428 
3.748 


2 


9h 


Houghton 







Huron 


28 
128 


11 
10 


28 
121 


10 
9H 


26 
26U 


480 
4,496 


884 
8,259 


44 

489 







Ingham 


52 




Ionia 


82 


12K 


80 


9H 


26^ 


11 


3,602 


1,894 


928 


2,822 


100 


12 


Iosco 


41 


11 


40 


10 


26V 


lOH 


1,064 


882 


36 


868 


10 




Iron 


27 
42 

106 


6 
7 
16H 


27 
42 

106 


10 
10 
9 


26 
26 
26 


11 
11 
11 


683 

698 

5.984 


614 

487 

8,811 


7 

46 

1,421 

1,779 


621 

688 

4,782 







Isabella 


8 




Jackson 


38 


11 


Kalamazoo 


171 


10 


170 


9M 


25H 


12 


7.940 


8,796 


5.574 


61 




Kalkaska 


10 


5 


10 


lOM 


27 


12 


154 


116 


14 


129 


2 




Kent. 


417 


u% 


403 


9U 


27H 


12 


23,941 
160 


16,818 
160 


2,877 



19,190 
160 


354 




Keweenaw 


ft 


1 


4 


10 


26 


12 


1 




Lake 


1 
38 


7 
11 


1 
85 






7 
IIH 


12 
446 



265 



106 



868 







Lapeer 


10 


25H 


18 


* 8 


Leelanaw 


6 


11 


6 


10 


26 


8H 


115 


67 





07 







Lenawee. 


70 


20 


76 


10 


25 


11^ 
12 


2,647 

271 


2,040 
106 


277 


2,817 
201 


14 




Livinff ston 


23 


16 


22 


9H 
10 


26 


96 





9 


Luce 


7 


8 


7 


26 


IIH 


89 


86 


8 


88 


8 




Mackinac* 




10 


Macomb 


49 


11 


49 


10 


26 


11 


940 


748 


80 


828 












* No factories reported by the inspector. 
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Table $howmg the inspection by cowUies 



1 


Name of oounties 


o-S 


a 

I 


1 
i 


^1 




1 




i 


1 


go 


i 

1 
1 


a 


where f aotories are 
loeated. 


si 


1 




K 


|4 




1 


11 


1 


U 




'1 


h 




h 
h 


a* 


a 

1 


a 


if 


ii 

Is 




It 


► o 


1- 


52 


ll 


1 




11 


ll 


11 


55** 




z 


< 


55 


< 


< 


-< 


Z 


^ 


Z 




R 


Maolstee 


101 


i*H 


99 


10 


s« 


10 


8,806 
8,060 


2,944 
1 801 


68 


8.002 

1,678 

1806 

568 


91 


ft 


Marauette 


108 


10 


108 


10 


114 
10 


77 


7 


8 


MaaoD 


86 


8H 


84 


10 > 


28 


1.846 
084 


1,186 
589 


120 


20 


7 




87 


182 


88 


10 


26^ 


11« 
114 

104 


28 





11 


Menominee t 


82 


10 


82 


S 


2,882 
987 


8,158 
729 


181 


2,267 
700 


88 


8 


Midland 


81 


8 


27 


10 


284 


40 


18' 


8 


Missaukee 


11 


11H 


10 


iOH 


284 


11 


600 


400 





400 


2 


2 


Monroe. 


82 


17 


82 


9H 


28 


104 


877 


478 


19 


497 


8 


11 


Montcalm 


66 


US 


fi7 


10 


28^ 


lOH 


1,193 


766 


18 


778 


2 


2 


Montmorencv 





6 





10 


28 


11« 

114 

84 


178 


187 


5 


172 





8 


MoskeS'On 


120 


IIM 


118 


11 


SS'* 


8.719 


6,129 
197 


742 


6,871 


188 


? 


"S^wtkygo 


13 


7% 


18 


lOH 


888 


181 


8 


18 


Ql^lQl^d 


108 


14 


100 


g"* 


8,718 
1,062 


1,902 
888 


449 


'•S 


81 


8 


Oceana. 


19 




18 


686 


188 


6 


Ogeipa^ 


82 


7 


82 


10 


28 


11 


649 


838 


12 


348 


6 


8 


Ontonagon 


28 


8H 


28 


10 


28 


11 


821 


288 


13 


801 





4 


QgQ^Qll^ .... 


86 


7 


84 


10 


284 


11 


448 


373 


11 


864 


2 




Oscoda* 




7 


Otsego 


24 
86 


6 


24 

84 


10 
10 


28 
284 


11 
114 


808 
4,149 


881 
2.791 


26 
207 


868 
8,068 


12 


g 


Ottawa. ' 


• 180 


10 


PresQue Isle.. 


43 


8 


48 


10 


28 


10 


1,827 
288 


1,036 


21 


1,068 


64 


7 


Roscommon 


18 


8 


18 


10 


28 


208 


4 


207 


8 


7 


Saginaw 


178 


18 


174 


10 


28 


114 


7,186 


6,801 


970 


8,571 


110 


11 


Sanilac 


88 
21 


10 
10 


88 
21 


10 
9^ 


28 
28 


11 

loir 


414 

881 


241 
509 


122 
10 


388 

809 





2 


Schoolcraft 


9 


8 


Shiawassee 


41 


16 


41 


9fl 


28 


114 


1,888 


1,483 
8,889 


130 


1,818 





8 


St. Clair 


117 


8 


112 


10 


26 


11H 


4,787 


266 


4,124 


8 


12 


St Joseph... 


76 
68 


17 

7 


50 
68 


10 
lOJi 

94 


28 
28 


10 
11 


2,081 
901 


1,244 
887 


2T9 
143 


1,628 
810 


24 


14 


'PdgQOlA 


1 


17 


VanBoren 


80 


14 


88 


28 


lOiC 


2,167 


600 


808 


908 


58 


4 


Washtenaw 


88 


18 


88 


10 


284 


114 


1.R89 


1.002 


468 


1,486 


9 


28 


Wayne 


1,809 


18 


1,587 


9H 


28 


\\% 


98,888 


64,062 


16,489 


89,561 


2,824 


? 


^^Axford 


81 


lOX 


81 


10 


28 


UH 


714 


881 


25 


868 


8 








582 


Totals and averages 


8,444 


IIX 


8,294 


9X 


28 


114 


288,603 


172,808 


88,749 


208,666 


4.781 



* No factories reported by the hispector. 
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DEDUCTIONS AND COMPARISONS FROM THE INSPBCTIOllT OP 1902. 

Number of counties In which inspections were made 80 

Number of cities and villages where factories were located 662 

Whole number of factories Inspected • 6,444 

Whole number inspected in 1901 5,572 

Excess over 1901 872 

Number of factories running in 1902 6^880 

Number of factories running in 1901 > 5,421 

Number of factories Idle in 1902 114 

Number of factories idle in 1901 > 151 

Average number of years in operation ll.T 

Number that reported business good or fair • 6,294 

Average number hours running per ^y in 1902 9.7 

Average number hours running per day in 1901 • 9.4 

Average number days running per month in 1902 26 

Average number days running per month in 1901 26 

Average number months run per year in 1902 • 11.8 

Average number months run per year in 1901 10.5 

Number of employes if running full capacity in 1902 , 268,603 

Number ofemployes if running full capacity in 1901 243,175 

Increase over 1901 24,428 

Number male employes at time of inspection in 1902 172,806 

Number male employes at time of inspection in 1901 155,238 

Increase over 1901 17,568 

Number female employes at time of inspection in 1902 88,74^ 

Number female employes at time of inspection in 1901 28,518 

Increase over 1901 5,231 

Whole number employed in 1902 206,555 

Whole number employed in 1901 * 188,756 

Increase over 1901 22,799 

Number children employed between 14 and 16, in 1902 •. . 4,781 

Number children employed between 14 and 16, in 1901 8,822 

Increase over 1901 * 90O 

Number superintendents employed in 1902 .• 1,690 

Number superintendents employed in 1901 1,917 

Decrease as compared with 1901 227 

Average daily wages of superintendents in 1902 • $4.17 

Average daily wages of superintendents in 1901 8.89 

Number foremen employed in 1902 6,150 

Number foremen employed in 1901 ^ 5,891 

Increase over 1901 760 

Average daily wages of foremen in 1902 • $2 76 

Average daily wages of foremen in 1901 • 2 78 

Number of office force em*ployed in 1902 7,822 

Number of office force employed in 1901 * 6324 

Increase over 1901 90S 
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Average daily wages of office employes in 1002 $2 19 

Average daily wages of office employes in 1901 2 32 

Number of all other employes in 1902 • 190,893 

Number of all other employes in 1901 • 166,252 

Increase over 1901 24,641 

• Average daily wages paid all other employes in 1902 | 160 

i^ verage daily wages paid all other employes in 1901 1 57 

Aggregate amount of daily pay rolls In 1902 346,741 28 

Aggregate amount of daily pay rolls in 1901 312,150 5S 

Increase over 1901 $44,590 70 

Average daily wages for all employes iii 1902 $1 68 

Average daily wages for all employes in 1901 1 67 

Whole number of accidents reported in 1902 • 491 

Whole number of accidents reported in 1901 408 

Number of fatal accidents reported in 1902 55 

Number of fatal accidents reported in 1901 • 72 

Number serious accidents reported in 1902 54 

Number serious accidents reported in 1901 63 

Number of severe accidents reported in 1902 227 

Number of severe accidents reported in 1901 170 

Number slight accidents reported in 1902 155 

Number slight accidents reported in 1901 87 

Number of factories where employes had accidental insurance in 1902 854 

Number of factories where employes had accidental insurance in 1901 678 

Number factories using steam power in 1902 3,255 

Number factories using steam power in 1901 2,788 

Number factories using water power in 1902 190 

Number factories using water power in 1901 197 

Number factories using electric power in 1902 660 

Number factories using electric ppwer in 1901 479 

Number of factories using gas or gasoline power in 1902 575 

Number of factories using gas or gasoline power in 1901 420 

Number of factories renting power, or having no power in ;1902 1,764 

Number of factories renting power, or having no power in 1901 1,481 

Number factories where boilers had low water alarms in 1902 2,564 

Number factories where boilers had low water alarms in 1901. 1,896 

Number low water alarms in good condition in 1902 2,292 

Number low water alarms in good condition in 1901 1,718 

Number factories in which orders were made in 1902 1,980 

A glance at the table will show that inspections were made in each county 
in the state, except Alger, Mackinac and Oscoda, where the inspectors 
found no factories. There may have possibly been a few saw mills in these 
counties, but which would have been very expensive to have reached 

The whole number of factories and workshops inspected during the year 
exceeded those of 1901 by 872, only 114 of the 6,444 inspected being found 
idle, against 151 of the 5,572 inspected in 1901. 

The average work day was slightly longer in 1902 than in 1901, the 
days per month being the same, while the number of months averaged for 
the year was nearly one month more than in the previous year. 

The capacity for the employment of labor of the factories inspected in 
1902 was an average of 40.7 for each factory, while in 1901 their capacity 
averaged 43.6, or about four more for each factory. 

At the time of the inspection in 1902 there were found at work 17,568 
more male employes and 5,231 more female employes than in 1901, or a 
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total of 22,799 more wage earners. The average number each factory was 
employing at the time of the inspection in 1902 was 32, the average num- 
ber the previous year was 34 for each factory inspected This shows a 
slight decrease for the average number employed in factories. There is 
an increase of 909 children employed between the age of 14 and 16 years, 
but a decrease in the number employed in each factory. 

There was a decrease of the number of superintendents canvassed in 
1902 as compared with 1901, but an increase of 28 cents per diem in their 
pay. 

The canvass .of foremen shows an increase of 759, their per diem for 
each averaging two cents more. This is an interesting item for that im- 
portant class of labor. 

Of the office force 998 more were canvassed than in 1901, but their daily 
wages showed a decrease of 13 cents per capita. Thhis is accounted for by 
the employment of a larger p^r cent of women in offices, their wages 
averaging 33 per cent less than paid men for the same class of work. 

Of the great army of workmen employed aside from the superintendents, 
foremen and those working in the offices, 190,893 were canvassed, an in- 
crease of 24^641 over that of 1901. This includes both sexes. Their per 
diem for the year 1902 averaged a little over three cents more than in 1901. 
an item of itself amounting to f 5,800 daily, f 90,800 each month, or f 1,029,- 
066 for the llj months averaged for the year. 

Careful computation shows that the daily pay for the employes of these 
factories and workshops averages |1.68. TTiis is one cent more per day 
than shown in 1901. In this connection few realize the enormous sum of 
money it requires to meet the pay rolls of this great army of factory em- 
ployes. The daily rolls aggreate 1346,741.28; for each week, f 2,080,447.68; 
for each month |9,015,273.28, and for one year the sum aggregates f 108,- 
183. 279.36. 

The accidents reported to the inspectors as having occurred in these 
factories since the date of the last inspection numbered 84 more than that 
of the previous year, but the increase is almost entirely in those of a slight 
nature or at the worst classed severe. There were 17 less fatal accidents 
and 9 less serious accidents reported. 

Accidental insurance does not seem to be largely carried by employes 
of factories. Only 13 per cent of the factories inspected report that their 
employes generally carry such insurance. This is a very slight increase 
over that of 1901. 

In the matter of motive power 50 per cent of the factories in the State 
use steam, 10 per cent use electricity, 9 per cent use gas or gasoline, while 
28 per cent either rent their power or require none. Very few use hand 
power, and horse power is reported in two or three instances. Most of the 
rented power is also generated by steam. 

Of those using steam power, 79 per cent of the boilers were equipped 
with low water alarms, and of these alarms 90 per cent were reported in 
good condition. Following this is a table showing the number and kind of 
alarms in use and their condition at the time of inspection: 

The inspectors found it necessary to make orders for changes, such as 
guarding machinery, elevators, saws, etc., erection of fire escapes, equipping 
boilers with low water alarms, and improving sanitary conditions in 1,980 
factories, or in about 30 per cent of all the factories inspected. 
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TabU showing the }iame of each kind of Low Water Alarms in w«e, the number of each and 
the oondttion in which each kind were found. 



Name of alano. 



Reliance 

Detroit Lubricator Co.. . . 

Sims. 

Wriffht 

Klronener. 

Jarvi& 

Clark Bros 

Jones 

Lowe 

Monarch 

McKay 

McLaughlin. 

Leadbeater 

Pittsburg 

Names Unknown 

Kltts 

'*OurPef* 

Wing 

Victor 

Michigan Safety, 

McLaughlin Electric 

Cleveland 

Berry 

Reliable 

Expansion Tube Devices. 

Fusible Plug 

Pox 

Victoria. 

Pitts. 

Chicago Electric 

Globe 

McCanley 

Moore 

McLane 

Hodges 

Rowland 

VlgUant 

Worthington 

Buoke.Te 

C.MDavls. 

Tripper. 

Chapin 

Gem 

Eclipse 

Totals 



Good 
Condition. 



1,022 
246 
288 
142 
117 

114 
96 
74 
M 
87 

58 
29 

24 

19 
18 

17 
18 
10 
8 
4 

4 

4 
2 
8 
2 

8 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


1 

1 
1 





Poor 
Condition. 



Total 
number. 



1,075 
815 
258 
147 
127 

ISO 
100 
80 
66 

40 

71 
40 
86 
22 
34 

20 
15 
12 

8 

4 

9 
4 
4 
8 
8 

8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



2.877 



267 



2,64t 
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"STAl'E FACTORY INSPECTION A NECESSITY." 

The following technical paper was read by Deputy Labor Commissioner 
Hon. M. J. McLeod, at the International Meeting of Factory Inspectors, 
held in Charleston, South Carolina, December 8-11, 1902. The south is 
making rapid strides in manufacturing, and in some locations the need of 
an official inspection of factories and workshops is said to most urgent. 
In view of this fact, by invitation, this greart association held their last an- 
nual meeting at Charleston, S. C. The results of this meeting can but be 
beneficial and the effects will be far-reaching.* Mr. McLeod said in part: 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

State supervision of factories, mills and workshops, with a view of elim- 
inating certain evils ; putting safeguards on dangerous machinery, thereby 
protecting human life and limb; caring for the sanitary condition of rooms 
and buildings where manual labor must be employed; regulating the em- 
ployment of children and minors, and keeping watch over the safety, 
health and morals of female and children employes, is of comparatively 
recent date, although so-called factory inspection laws have been in force 
in some of the states for many years. The history of the work that has 
already been done is prophetic of a grander and more extended work for 
the future. It should be the dominating purpose of every person who 
has made official inspection a study, and to every philanthropist, to use 
his best endeavor, his greatest influence and his every talent to accomplish 
achievements in this line that will redound to the credit of the state, to 
the good of those who must be employed and to the benefit of the em- 
ployer. 

The onward march of events brings new responsibilities with its changed 
conditions. The activity of man's brains has produced inventions which 
have revolutionized the manufacturing institutions of the world, and every 
day sees radical changes and new problems must be met. In this age of 
busy activity we are too apt to pass unobserved the open book of the 
past. We study the present and are ever trying to open the sealed book 
of the future. We forget that our fathers sawed by hand from the rough 
log, with a so-called "whip-saw," the boards with which to build a rude 
dwelling house, and that our mothers ground meal for food between two 
rough stones, thinking the height of perfection as reached when the mortar 
and pestle was invented. These were manufactories, but they needed no 
safe-guards for machinery, and still accidents did even then happen — no 
child could then displace a man or woman from their daily labor. No 
labor unions were then evoked to protect the rights of those who must toil 
for the daily sustenance of themselves and families. 

The great laws of progression are constantly changing the conditions 
which confront the human family. The present has outgrown the past. 
As far-reaching as is the mind of man, none can grasp, only with pro- 
phetic contemplation, the possibilities of the future. These conditions » 
wherever found, must be met, and the State that fails to meet them is not 
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true to the best interests of her people, collectively or individually. The 
individual who fails to meet them is not true to himself or to his fellow 
men. All over this great land of ours, in almost every city, village and 
hamlet, the hum of the great factories is heard and the busy workshops are 
alive with the toiling thousands who are daily supplying the demands of 
mankind with articles of manufacture which improved machinery and their 
own handiwork produces. Every employe in these factories is entitled to 
all the protection and safeguards the State can give. Life and health de- 
mand an ever-increasing watchfulness. The most humble must not be 
overlooked. The expenditure of money should be judicious and econom- 
ical? but dollars and cents cannot enter into competition or be balanced 
in the scale with a human life. 

Human nature is the same the world over, and in many respects has been 
less improved upon than almost any commodity with which mankind has 
to deal. Ancient history tells us of the avariciousness of the employer when 
dealing with an employe. Then the child who would work for a half- 
penny was employed to the detriment of the man who could not afford to 
work for less than a full penny. Unless restricted by law, employers are 
found who will employ the boy, no matter of how tender years, because 
he can do the work and is satisfied with fifty cents for his labor, where the 
man who should be g^ven employment cannot afford to work for less than 
one dollar. Nor does it end here; the greedy parent who would barter the 
welfare of his children — depriving them of that education which is their 
just right, and which is needed to fit them for honorable and useful men 
and women — for a few paltry dollars under the plea that it is needed to 
support the family, should be governed by the strong arm of law, to the end 
that the future can reap a grander reward in the exalted condition of the 
coming generation. Benjamin Franklin once said, "a man cannot be a 
perfect man, but he can be a perfect citizen"; and to become a perfect 
citizen every child should be given the advantages which God intended and 
which humanity demands. These advantages cannot be obtained by the 
child who is obliged to pass what should be his school years in employ- 
ment in a factory, hotel or store. 

The future of our country depends upon the education of our children — 
we must never lose sight of the fact that the children of to-day are to be 
the men and women of to-morrow. In this American Republic, of which 
we are so justly proud, every man should be a king and every child should 
be g^ven an education fitting him for the crown of citizenship which it 
will be his to wear. I would not decry labor as not being needful for the 
health and well-being of the child, but I would bar every child under a 
certain age from toiling in the factories and workshops of our land, to the 
exclusion* of the benefits of the public schools which almost every State 
has so generously provided. The health and morals of children demand 
that they should be given work according to their years and capacity, 
but it should not be in competition with mature labor, nor where their own 
lives and health, or the lives of others will be endangered in the operation 
of machinery, which should only be entrusted to the care of those whose 
mature years gives them judgement and competency. A truth cannot be 
controverted; and the greatest students on economic problems proclaim 
it as a fact that one of the greatest obstacles to the moral and healthful 
advancement of future generations, particularly among the laboring 
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classes, is the employment of children in the factories, store and sweat- 
shops of the north and the great cotton mills that have been and are 
making their advent into this 'beautiful southland. 

The portion of our common country known as "the south" is making 
great strides in manufacturing. The wisest cannot foretell what the future 
will develop. The inevitable changes will bring a demand for new legisla- 
tion, and no question is of deeper significance or more far-reaching in its 
effects than laws to provide for the inspection of manufacturing establish- 
ments and workshops. The experience of States that have grown promi- 
nent, g^eat and wealthy by reason of their enormous manufactories should 
be a safe guidance in formulating beneficent laws, which will receive the 
approval of all classes; and of all the various conditions which will confront 
those which have the welfare of good citizens'hip at heart, none are more 
important than the question of factory inspection and the regulation of 
the employment of children. 

In connection with the subject of factory inspection, too much stress 
caninot be laid on the sanitary conditions of the factory or workshop. 
Every effort possible should be made to protect the employe from the 
dangers arising from dust-creating machinery. The air to be breathed by 
those who labor should be made comparatively pure by artificial means, 
to the end that employer as well as employe should reap the benefits arising 
from a well-sustained physical manhood. 

In States where official factory inspection is not in operation, the records 
of the loss of life and limb are appalling. Pneumonia and consumption, 
whose origin can be directly traced to dust-filled air and badly ventilated 
work rooms, are among the direct results of non-factory inspection. Added 
to this are the numerous and fatal accidents so often occurring by reason 
of unguarded machinery, or where children of immature years are intrusted 
with its operation. Think of the many children who will pass through 
life permanently disabled and crippled by being permitted (often forced) 
to operate machineryy or to work in proximity to the unguarded belt, the 
deadly gearing, or the unprotected set-screw. 

At first thought it would seem that owners, operators and managers, 
for their own safety and protection, would voluntarily supply the needed 
safeguards for the protection of their employes, for whose safety they are 
in a measure responsible. Experience has taught that such is not the case. 
Often the owners are corporations of foreign capitalists, the individual 
members of which never see the factory. As a body they care very little 
for the welfare and safety of those who are in their employ. An individual 
member might have a soul, but a corporation of capitalists is a "soulless 
body.'' It is here where the strong arm of an efficient law, effectively 
enforced, is felt not only for the present generation but for all time to 
come. One point should never be lost sight of. No matter how efficient the 
law which legislators place upon the statute books, it is of little or no value 
unless its provisions are effectively enforced, both in letter and spirit. It 
requires special adaptability to be a successful and efficient factory in- 
spector; cool and dispassionate action on the part of the inspector are 
essential elements; at the same time he must be firm and judicious, always 
keeping in mind the right and interests of the State, the employer and the 
employed. Great interests are sometimes involved, and on the wisdom of 
his decision serious friction may be avoided. 
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The officials of Michigan feel that we have an effective factory inspection 
law, and that we have been fortunate in the selection of inspectors in en- 
forcing its provisions. A brief history of Michigan's experience in this 
line may not be amiss as showing why factory inspection is a necessity. 
The demand for the inspection of factories and workshops first came from 
the laboring classes, and through the force of organized labor; but not 
until 1893 did the legislature enact a law providing for the restriction of 
child labor and the minute inspection of factories. Even then the appro- 
priation set apart for its enforcement was so insignificant as to render the 
law of itself ineffective. The Commissioner of Labor was made Chief 
Factory Inspector, and by judicious work, a partial inspection was made 
that year, the good results of which exceeded the sanquine expectation of 
its friends. Since that time the work has been enlarged and its scope ex- 
tended. Particularly are the effects of inspection noticed in the lessening 
of accidents, which have been reduced at least 50 per cent since the law 
went into force. This item alone more than repays all the cost attendant 
on inspection. 

Being closely connected with the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statis- 
tice, a system of gathering vital labor statistics has been adopted, thus 
making the two divisions of the Bureau co-operative and materially reduc- 
ing the cost of each. Tenement house, or so-called sweat-shop inspection, 
has been provided for, and the evils of this class of work have been checked, 
if not entirely eliminated from the State. Provision has also been made for 
coal mine inspection; the value of this work alone cannot be computed 
by a money value. 

In 1901 the scope of inspection was enlarged to include all hotels and 
stores where ten or more persons were employed. These were excellent 
provisions, as it was often found that hotels and stores were illy provided 
with fire escapes, and that the sanitary conditions were more often in a 
bad condition, while child labor in these places had no restrictions. The 
good effect is most satisfactory. 

Ebcperience has also taught the necessity of a woman inspector. A 
woman's wrongs are seldom told to a man. Thousands of women and 
girls are at work in the great factories of the State. The aim of the law is 
to better their condition, and the officials of the Bureau have cause for 
congratulation on the good work done. The expense attendant on this 
outlay of money by the State receives the sanction of the people, who 
feel that the results obtained and the good accomplished is of a value 
beyond what money can purchase. 

The students of political, domestic and social economy daily give evi- 
dence of the good and far-reaching r^ults coming from a thorough and 
well organized system of factory inspection. No State has ever adopted 
the work and wished to retrace its steps. The prosperity of the great man- 
ufacturing centers of the northern States is enhanced by their immense 
manufacturing institutions; but the necessity for these institutions is not 
greater than the necessity for a well-conducted system of factory inspec- 
tion, and no system can be well conducted except under State supervision. 
It commands the respect of the operators, gives confidence to the employes, 
and carries with it a dignity which all must respect. 

Nor is this all. A wise and effective factory inspection law protects the 
employer as well as the employed; is a friend alike to the laborer and to 
30 
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the capital which employs labor. I refer now to serious questions which 
sometimes arise where damages are often sought by persons injured while 
employed at factory work. "Could the accident have been avoided had 
proper safeguards been given the injured party?" "How far did the in- 
jured party contribute by his own act to the injury received?" These are 
vital questions in almost every damage suit instituted; but how easily many 
of them are settled under the provisions of an enforced factory inspection 
law. The fact that the operator has complied with the law and given his 
employes the safety the law demands may save him thousands of dollars 
as the final result of a damage suit. On the other hand, if the orders of 
the inspector have not been complied with, and through this neglect the 
employe has received injuries, himself using due care and diligence in 
operating some machinery, the fact is generally convincing to the minds of 
a jury. Shyster attorneys, sometimes called lawyers, often incite damage 
suits with the promise of the largest per cent of the damages recovered. 
Long and expensive litigation ensues which might have been avoided had 
an enforced inspection law been in operation. 

I recall two cases in Michigan the present season which serve to illus- 
trate the benefit of an inspection law. In one an employe received injuries 
while working on a machine, the construction of which could not be made 
entirely f»ee from danger. A so-called lawyer induced him to institute 
damage proceedings, holding out hopes that he could recover a large 
amount. He placed his damages at f 20,000; but at the trial the company 
showed by the factory inspector that they had obeyed all orders for guard- 
ing ,lhe working of the machine, and that it had been made as safe as 
possible. There could be but one result. There was no cause for action. 
The other case was where a firm had disregarded the orders of the inspector 
for an effective low-water alarm on their steam boiler. An explosion oc- 
curred, resulting in loss of life, and the operators are now facing not only 
heavy damage suits, but criminal prosecution as well. 

To the people of the so-called Southern States, the value and competency 
of factory inspection cannot be too strongly emphasized. Capital from 
your own State and_ that from other States is being largely invested in 
manufacturing; your superior advantages in natural motive power, cli- 
matic conditions and native utilities will bring you foreign money for in- 
vestment You are now on the threshold of the door opening to a greater 
prosperity than you ha^jp ever enjoyed. Changed conditions must be met, 
and important economic problems solved. The experience through which 
other States have passed should guide you to solve them wisely. 

Newspaper and magazine articles picture a sad condition in many of the 
cotton mills and factories of the South. Particularly is this so in regard 
to the employment of child labor. Statistics have been published showing 
that the average wages paid children under 14 years of age in North 
Carolina is only 22 cents per day, and but a fraction more is paid in the 
State of Georgia. Children of that age should be excluded from factory 
work. The State owes it to itself and to coming generations that every 
child, white or black, within its borders, between the ages of 7 and 14 
years, should be compelled to attend school. The press of the South is 
waking up to its duty, and its influence should soon be felt. The remark 
"that we cannot afford to build up industry at the expense of humanity" is 
applicable and to the point, but not more so than that "the presence of 
little children in fhe mills is bringing world-wide shame on the State and 
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costing the people far more than their labor is worth/' These and similar 
expressions should awaken those who in their wisdom are to guide public 
affairs, and it is to that wisdom the deliberations of this body should appeal. 

In the current number of "Everybody's Magazine" can be found an 
article from the pen of Miss Marie Van Vorst, giving the "Experiences of 
a Literary Woman as a Working Girl." This article is a pen picture de- 
lineating the daily life of factory employes in the South, locating the . 
scenery at Columbia, South Carolina. The conditions presented by Miss 
Van Vorst are in sad contrast to the great majority of modern factories 
in the East and West since the advent of State factory inspection. Extracts 
from this article and others have been widely copied and commented on. 
The pictures may be too strongly drawn, but the agitation of the question 
can but be helpful in educating the people to the evils that exist, and true 
education always results in good. Miss Van Vorst is the daughter of the 
late Judge Van Vorst of New York, whose prominence in breaking up the 
Tweed ring, as Chancellor of the State of New York, President of the 
Century Qub, and founder of the Holland Society, kept him long in the 
public eye. The article is the fourth in a series of five, three of which are 
from the pen of her sister-in-law, Mrs. John Van Vorst. 

I would not be understood to say that evils, some of which are the 
greatest kind, do not exist even when the most stringent laws are in force. 
They do exist, but they are gradually diminishing, and the good effects 
of State factory inspection and the prohibition and control of child labor 
gladdens the homes of thousands of laborers, fitting their children for 
future usefulness, instead of leading them as physicial wrecks through life. 
or dotting the land with juvenile graves. 

As long as the greedy hand of avarice ravenously grasps the golden 
dollar, no matter whether it be earned at the expense of manhood or wrung 
from the poor with physical suffering, so long will evils exist; but educa- 
tion and progression go hand in hand, and every day sees an advancement 
along the lines of justice and right. The future is a glorious one, but it 
will be made brighter and fuller of the blessings of God's good gifts, if we 
but do our duty. Toiling millions will find relief from the effects of our 
work if it be well done. Little by little we must overcome obstacles, and 
the result wUl be that not only the present generation but posterity will 
say, "well done, good and faithful servant.'' 

To the people of the South: This convention has been brought within 
your borders. We bring you greetings from the g^eat manufacturing 
States of the North. We do not come in numbers which ordinarily repre- 
sent our annual meetings. The cause is apparent; distance precludes large 
delegations. But we come earnest and hopeful of doing good. We come 
to congratulate you for the splendid opportunities which this part of our 
country presents, and for the advancement you are making along the 
lines of manufacturing industry. We want our experience to benefit you, 
and we feel that it will. We are earnest in our work in trying to eliminate 
the direful effects of child labor, and to mitigate the evils of the so-called 
arweat shops which exist in many of the great cities. We all agree that 
our country is a manufacturing nation, and that almost every section can 
be made a manufacturing center. We want to carry to our co-workers in 
the North the assurance that the seed sown has fallen on good ground 
and will multiply a hundred fold. We feel that you will agree with those 
whom experience has taught that State factory inspection is a necessity. 
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OHA.PTER XI. 



INSPECTION OF STORES. 

The Legislature of 1901 amended the general inspection law, provid- ^ 
ing for the inspection of stores and hotels. This part of the work was 
new to the inspectors that year and a gfreat deal of it had to be omitted. 
With the beginning of this year's work blank schedules were prepared 
with a view to a thorough inspection of all stores coming under the juris- 
diction and of the hotels in the State. The work was placed in charge 
of the regular inspectors with instructions to be careful and painstaking, 
ever watchful for the interests of the State, at the same time to exrcise a 
courtesy which will promote a feeling of harmony and good will between 
these great classes of business men, the department and its officials. 

The conditions found by the inspectors are evidence that the law pro- 
viding for the work is a wise and beneficial act. Fire escapes, for the 
safety of employes, are often found wanting ; elevators are often left in 
a dangerous condition ; steam boilers for generating heat needed exam- 
ination ; seats were not always provided for female employes, when not 
at work (the law is plain in its requirements), and in some instances 
deplorable sanitary conditions were found. In this direction great im- 
provements have been made and the results of the work will have a 
beneficial and lasting eflfect. 

The schedules provided for gathering important labor statistics, re- 
garding numbers employed, daily hours of labor, compensation, etc. 
The canvass developed many interesting items which will be useful to 
those who study the labor problem. It reaches a class of labor, often 
envied by those who toil on farms, or in workshops and factories, but 
it does not develop that employes of stores and hotels are among the 
most favored. The average hours work day is not shortened and the 
compensation for their labor varies but little from that of other employ- 
ment. 

Another important item developed by the inspection is the discrim- 
ination practiced in the matter of wages between males and females 
while working at the same employment. In making a record of work 
done an eflfort has been made to make plain this fact. Comparisons as 
to wages will be a matter of comment and it is confidently hoped that 
good results will follow. A woman bookkeeper who works 9 1-2 hours 
per day, doing the same work, and often a greater volume, is entitled 
to the same compensation as the man, whose only superiority is in the 
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fact that he is a man. The cash girl who does the same work should 
be paid as much as the boy. The male stenographer who does no more 
work than the woman occupying a desk in the same room is in equity 
entitled to no more wages than his co-laborer. 

Michigan has just cause to be proud of her great array of mercantile 
houses. They are not only the pride of their managements, but of the 
entire people. An official inspection under direction of State authority 
will tend to dignify, elevate and better these institutions and their sur- 
roundings. The results of the inspection and canvass, together with 
the orders made by the inspectors follow, and will be found an interesting 
study not only to those who conduct these large establishments, but to 
the student of the labor and wage question. The hours of labor and 
the average wages paid for the 10,724 employes canvassed is also given. 



FIRST DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

Number of stores inspected 215 

Whole number of employes 5,497 

Average number of employes for each store. . : 27 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age. 4 270 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 182 

Number of stores having Are escapes 74 

Number not having fire escapes 122 

Number not answering 19 

Number of stores having elevators 147 

Number not having elevators 46 

Number not answering 22 

Number of elevators having gates 137 

Number not having gates 3 

Number not answering 7 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 72 

Number not providing seats for such employes * 3 

Number not answering 140 

Number of male superintendents employed. .: 48 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $4 16 

Number of female superintendents employed 7 

Average hours work per day • ' 9.6 

Average daily wages paid |2 38 

Number of male department managers 227 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $3 05 

Number of female department managers employed 20 

Average hours work per day , 9.8 

Average daOy wages paid $1 80 

Number of male book-keepers employed 272 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $2 65 

Number of female book-keepers employed. » 118 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average dally wages paid $1 43 
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Number of male stenographers employed .29 

Average hours work per day ^-^ 

Average dally wages paid *1 55 

Number of female stenographers employed 118 

Average hours work per day • 1<>»1 

Average daily wages paid $1 39 

Number male cashiers employed 87 

Average hours work per day •• • • • »-3 

Average daily wages paid *2 46 

Number female cashiers employed , ^ 

Average hours work per day ? • 9.4 

Average daily wages paid ^1 21 

Number of salesmen employed It^ 

Average hours work per day ^-2 

Average daily wages paid $2 51 

Number of saleswomen employed 1»^ 

Average hours work per day 10.3 

Average dally wages paid .^ |1 09 

Number of cash boys employed ^ 

Average hours work per day lA'^ic 

Average daily wages paid '. ■ V> o8 

Number of cash girls employed 138 

Average hours work per day iA' ot 

Average daily wages paid fO 37 

Number of dressmakers employed 13 

Average hours work per day • • • • • »•* 

Average daily wages paid f 2 52 

Number of sewing girls employed 155 

Average hours work per day i; ' no 

Average daily wages paid |1 02 

Number of male floor walkers employed • IJ 

Average hours work per day iA' ii 

Average daily wages paid - ^53 

Number of female floor walkers employed 4 

Average hours work per day • • • • • ^ 

Average daily wages paid *l 84 

Number of elevator conductors employed Jl 

Average hours work per day •• • •• ^-^ 

Average daily wages paid ^ w 

Number of porters employed ^7 

Average hours work per day • • • •• 9.5 

Average daily wages paid ?l 5d 

Number of credit men employed ^ • 11 

Average hours work per day *. * ••••• 9.1 

Average daily wages paid ?2 w 

Number of shipping clerks employed W)7 

Average hours work per day • • • • • ^-8 

Average daily wages paid • ^i 91 

Number of engineers eniploycd 83 

Average hours work per day ii'ii 

Average dally wages paid ?2 27 
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Number of delivery men employed ^ 229 

Average hours work per day 9.2 

Average daily wages paid $1 54 

Number of jourDeymen employed 81 

Average hours work per day 8 

Average daily wages paid 92 75 

Number of helpers employed 18 

Average hours work per day 8.1 

Average daily wages paid .$0 88 

Number oi tinners employed 9 

Average hours .work per day 9.5 

Average dally wages paid |2 47 

Number of stockmen employed 83 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $1 44 

Number of male office clerks employed 4 

Average hours work per day 8 

Average daily wages paid $1 75 

Number of female office clerks employed 27 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $1 32 

Number of billing clerks employed 8 

Average hours work per day .^ , . . . 9 

Average daily wages paid |1 75 

Number of painters employed 5 

Average hours work per day .• 8 

Average daily wages paid |2 25 

Number of candy makers employed • 14 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $1 61 

Number of tailors employed i 3 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid ' |2 42 

Number of parcel boys employed 3 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid fO 83 

Number of messenger boys employed 4 

Average hoturs work per day 9.5 

Average dally wages paid < fO 50 

Number at miscellaneous employment 14 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average dally wages paid |1 66 



ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN FIRST DISTRICT. 

Illinois Glass Company, Detroit. — ^Automatic gates on elevator. 

Page, Chope & Company, Detroit. — Sworn statements for children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

Detroit Rubber Company, Detroit. — ^Automatic gates on elevator ; notice 
to comply with the law regarding child labor. 

Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit. — Separate closet for females; sworn 
statements for children. 
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PiERSON & Hough, Detroit. — ^To comply with the law regarding child 
labor. 

Geo. C. Wetherbee & Company, Detroit.. — Put automatic gates on fourth 
floor in good working order and leave alleyway to fire escape open. 

ISHAM & ISHAM, Detroit. — ^Automatic gates on elevator. Notice given 
to both tenant and owner. 

Dreskell-Jupp Paper Company, Detroit. — Notice to comply with the law 
regarding employment of children. 

LiCHTENBERG & SoN, Detroit. — Automatic gates on elevator ; notice given 
to both tenant and owner. 

Fred Sanders, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age, 

GouRLAY Brothers, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children 
under 16 years 6f age. 

J. Sparling & Company, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for 
children under 16 years of age. 

R. H. Traver, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

Hunter & Hunter, Detroit. — Notice to put low water alarm on boiler 
given to owner and tenant. 

R. H. Fyfe & Company, Detroit. — ^^Notice to keep on file sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age. 

Central Drug Company, Detroit. — Notice to put on file sworn statements 
for children under 16 years of age. 

Kresge & Wilson, Detroit. — Notice to put sworn statements on file for 
children under 16 years of age and repair automatic gates on elevator 
(freight). 

Grinnell Brothers, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

Goldberg Brothers, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

The Hugo Hill Company, Detroit. — Notice to repair basement closet 
given to both owner and tenant. 

James E. Hanna, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

George R. Angell, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

Geo. Schaffner, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

Weil !& Company, Detroit. — Notice given to D. Whitney, Jr., owner, and 
to tenant, to put automatic gates on elevator. 

W. E. Barker & Company, Detroit. — Notice to file sworn statement for 
children under 16 years of age. 

L. A. Smith & Company, Detroit. — File sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 

Ernst Kern, Detroit. — File sworn statements for children under 16 
years of age. 

David Wallace, Detroit. — Put gates on elevator in good condition. 

John F. Woodhouse, Detroit.— Erect separate water closets for females. 

McWiLLiAMS & Moore, Detroit. — Put automatic gates on freight elevator. 

The J.L. Hudson Company, Detroit. — File sworn statements for children 
under 16 years of age. 
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Walter^ Krausmann & Kuhn, Detroit. — ^Erect separate water closets 
for females. 

Owen & Company, Detroit. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

People's Outfitting Company, Detroit. — Put automatic gates on freight 
elevator. 

SECOND DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

These stores were located : Adrian, 2 ; Ann Arbor, 1 ; Battle Creek, 5 ; 
Jackson, 4; Lansing, 3. 

Whole number canvassed 15 

Total number of employes 480 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 3 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 

Number having fire escapes ■ 4 

Number not having fire escapes 11 

Number having elevators 2 

Number not having elevators 13 

Number elevators provided with automatic gates 1 

Number not having gates .' 1 

Number where seats are provided female employes 15 

Number where seats are not provided female employes 

Number male department managers employed 21 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $2 86 

Number of male book-keepers employed 6 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $2 33 

Number of female book-keepers employed 20 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average dally wages paid $1 31 

Number male stenographers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $2 60 

Number female stenographers employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average dally wages paid $1 17 

Number female cashiers employed 11 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $1 05 

Number of salesmen employed 120 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average dally wages paid $1 85 

Number of saleswomen employed 245 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid %1 15 

Number of cash boys employed 4 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid .$0 55 

31 
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Number of cash glrla employed 5 

Average boors work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid $0 25 

^fJMfbber of dressmakers employed 9 

4^&age bours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 88 

Number sewing girls employed 10 

Average bours per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $1 35 

Number male floor walkers employed 5 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid |2 87 

Number female floor walkers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid |1 50 

Number of elevator conductors employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid , $0 75 

Number of porters employed 8 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1 25 

Number of credit men employed .• * 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $2 17 

Number of shipping clerks employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1 88 

Number of delivery men employed 5 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $1 30 

Note. — The inspector in this district made no orders for changes in the 
stores inspected. 

THIRD DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

Number of stores inspected 53 

Whole number of employes 1,482 

Average number of employes for each store 28 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 29 

Number of girls employed between the age of 14 and 16 years 39 

Number of stores having flre escapes 21 

Number of stores not having flre escapes 30 

Number not answering 2 

Number of stores having elevators 29 

Number of stores not having elevators 24 

Number of elevators having gates 27 

Number not having gates 2 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 48 

Number not providing seats for such employes 1 

Number not answering 4 

Number of male superintendents employed 12 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid $5 21 
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Number of male department managers employed 44 

Average hours work per day 0.5 

Average daily wages paid $3 53 

Number of male book-keepers employed 32. 

Average hours work per day 9»^ 

Average daily wages paid $2 68 

Number of female book-keepers employed 53: 

Average hours per day j 9-^ 

Average daily wages paid |1 40 

Number female stenographers employed '. 38 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $1 18 

Number of male cashiers employed 5 

Average hours work per day ^ 9 

Average daily wages paid ^ .$i2 43 

Number of female cashiers employed 38 

Average hours per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $1 41 

Number of salesmen employed 486 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid |2 47 

Number of saleswomen employed 361 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid , $1 04 

Number of cash boys employed 38 

Average hours per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid |0 41 

Number of cash girls employed ' 59 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $0 33 

Number of dressnoakers employed 8t 

Average hours work per day 9.^ 

Average daily wages paid |1 33 .^»v. 

Number of sewing girls employed ^ * 77 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid |0 97 

Number of male floor walkers employed 10 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid » • , |2 66 

Number of female flo6r walkers employed 1 

Average hours work per day ■ 9 

Average daily wages paid $1 92 

Number of elevator conductors employed Ig 

Average hours work per day. 9 

Average daily wages paid '. |0 88 

Number of porters employed 92 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid .$1 47 

Number of credit men employed 7 

Average hours work per day ] 1^ 

Average daily wages paid $3 33 
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Number of shipping cierks employed 42 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $1 84 

Number of enginews employed 6 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1 d3 

Number delivery men employed 60 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1 61 

ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN THIRD DISTRICT. 

Arthur Tolles^ Lake Odessa. — Provide separate water closets for 
females. 

E. C Tew & Sons, Lake Odessa. — Provide water closets for females. 

A. & D. Friedman, Belding. — Provide separate water closets for females. 

W. C. Peer & Company, Ionia. — Provide separate water closets for 
females. 

J. A. McClelland, Portland. — ^Provide separate water closets for females. 

T. A. Carten, Ionia.— Ordered girl tmder 14 years discharged. 

I. C. Levi, Grand Rapids. — Boy.imder 14 years of age ordered discharged. 

•Foster, Stevens & Company, Grand Rapids. — Ordered sworn statement 
j,or boy between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Grand Rapids Dry Goods Company, Grand Rapids. — Ordered elevator 
floor repaired. 

J. H. Pennell, Grand Rapids. — Ordered sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years .of age. 

Lyon, Kymer & Palmer Company, Grand Rapids. — Ordered sworn 
statement for boy between 14 and 16 years of age. 

G. Vandeen Bosh & Son, Grand Haven. — Provide separate water closet 
for females. 

Watson Dry Goods Company, Grand Haven. — Provide seats for female 
employes. 

Gardner & Baxter, Grand Rapids. — Sworn statement ordered for boy 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Peck Brothers, Grand Rapids. — Sworn statements ordered for two boys 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

May's Bazaar, Grand Rapids. — Ordered ladies' water closet cleaned 
and kept separate for use of females. 

A. May & Son, Grand Rapids. — Provide separate water closet for female 
employes. 

FOURTH DISTRICT INSPECTION— WEST HALF. 

Number of stores inspected 18 

Whole number of employes 765 

Average number of employes for each store 42 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 1 

Number ct girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 1 

Number of stores having fire escapes 4 

Number not having fire escapes 14 
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Number of stores having elevators 8 

Number not having elevators 10 

Number of elevators having gates 7 

Number not having gates 1 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 18 

Number not providing seats for such employes 

Number of male superintendents employed 11 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average daily wages paid $8 80 

Number of female superintendents employed 2 

Average hours work per *day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $8 75 

Number of male department managers employed 25 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $8 06 

Number of male book-keepers employed 12 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid '. .• $2 58 

Number of female bookkeepers employed 30 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid |1 24 

Number of male stenographers employed 5 

Average hours work per day 9.2 

Average daily wages paid |1 27 

Number of female stenographeirs employed 11 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid |1 38 

Number of male cashiers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid |2 92 

Number of female cashiers employed 20 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid |1 08 

Number of salesmen employed 209 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 84 

Number of saleswomen employed 274 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid |1 02 

Number of cash boys employed 12 

Average hours work per day 9Z 

Average daily wages paid |0 35 

Number of cash girls employed 7 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid ^ $0 27 

Number of dressmakers employed. 7 

Average hours work per day '. 10 

Average daily wages paid f2 57 

Number of sewing girls employed 68 

Average hours work per day. . . . , 9.9 

Average daily wages paid |0 76 
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Number of male floor walkers employed 7 

Average hoars work per day : 9;7 

Average daily wages paid $2 ^ 

Number of female floor walkers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $5 00 

Number of elevator conductors employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9^ 

Average daily wages paid. .: $0 75 

Number of porters employed 10 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average dally wages paid $1 35 

Number of credit men employed , 2 

Average hours work per day ♦ .. . 10 

Average dally wages paid $3 82 

Number of shipping clerks employed : 10 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 69 

Number of engineers employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $2 09 

Number of deliverymeu employed 30 

Average hours work per day 10.5 

Average daily wages paid |1 28 

Note. — No stores were reported as inspected by Deputy Inspector 
Reed in the east half of the fourth district. 

ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN WEST HALF FOURTH DISTRICT. 

Waite Brothers, Robertson' & Company, Pontiac. — Sworn statement 
for boy under 16 years of age. 

William Barie Dry Goods Company, Saginaw. — System of fire escapes 
erected on store; 

Saginaw Dry Goods & Carpet Company, Saginaw. — System of fire 
escapes erected on store. 

FIFTH DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

Number of stores inspected 59 

Whole number of employes 1,232 

Average number of employes for each store , 20.8 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 2 

Number of stores having fire escapes , 26 

Number not having fire escapes - 17 

Number not answering 16 

Number of stores having elevators 27 

Number not having elevators 17 

Number not answering 15 

Number of elevators having gates 23 

Number not having gates 1 

Number not answering * 3 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 43 

Number not providing seats for such employes 2 

Number not answering. . . * 14 
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Namber of male superintendents employed • •* 

Average hours work per day ik'H 

Average dally wages paid fd o» 

Number of female superintendents employed ^2 

Average hours work per day • ii' ii 

Average dally wages paid • . . .^^s w 

Number of male department managers employed ^ 

Average hours work per day • • • • • ^ 

Average daily wages paid ^^ *^ 

Number of male book-keepers employed ^^ 

Average hours work per day ••••• ^-^ 

Average daily wages paid ^^ *" 

Number of female book-keepers employed ^ 

Average hours work per day ••••• ^ 

Average daily wages paid '^ ^^ 

Number of male stenographers employed ;* 

Average hours work per day ••••• ^'* 

Average dally wages paid *i '^ 

Number of female stenographers employed 20 

Average hours work per day •••— ^ 

Average daily wages paid '^ ^ 

Number of male cashiers employed 4 

Average hours work per day • • • •• ^-^ 

Average daily wages paid ^i ^ 

Number of female cashiers employed 25 

Average hours work per day • • •- » 

Average daily wages paid ?! w 

Number of salesmen employed ^ 

Average hours work per day '"'' »•! 

Average dally wages paid ^l 97 

Number of saleswomen employed .' 2d9 

Average hours work per day i^iA 

Average daily wages paid f 1 10 

Number of cash boys employed 4 

Average hours work per day - • . . w-2 

Average dally wages paid fO 75 

Number of cash girls employed ' ^ 

Average hours work per day ' ••••• ® 

Average daily wages paid ^ « 

Number of dressmakers employed 56 

Average hours work per day ;; "oi 

Average daily wages paid fl «> 

Number of sewing girls employed 8* 

Average hours work per day • • • -i "-2 

Average daily wages paid ^1 08 

Number of male floor walkers employed 12 

Average hours work per day • • • -• 8.7 

Average daily wages paid ^2 42 

Number of female floor walkers employed 2 

Average hours work per day • . • •• ^ 

Average dally wages paid f 1 00 
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Number of elevator conductors employed 12. 

Average homrg work per day 9 

Average dally wages paid |0 98 

Number of porters employed 35 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid |1 43 

Number of credit men employed , 17 

Average hours work per day 9.1 

Average daily wages paid |2 60 

Number of shipping clerks employed , . 36 

Average hours work per day 9.1 

Average daily wages paid $1 78 

Number of engineers employed 7 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $2 00 

Number of deliverymen employed 84 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 50 

ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN FIFTH DISTRICT. 

Bay City Cash Dry Goods Company, Bay City — Fire escape erected on 
store. 

MoHR Brothers, West Bay City. — Safety gates provided for elevator 

G. E. Markham, Bay City. — One fire escape erected on store. 

Malther's Cheap Store, Bay City. — Fire escapes erected on store. 

RiDOTTo Dry Goods Company, Bay City. — System of electric fans in 
workshops. 

R. J. BiLEY, Bay City. — Signs placed indicating way to fire escape. 

L. T. Sargent, West Branch. — Safety grates provided for elevator. 

W. Hammond, Onaway. — Seats provided for female employes when not 
working. 

SIXTH DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

Number of stores . inspected 12 

Whole number of employes 885 

Average number of employes for each store 82 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 8 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 

Number of stores having fire escapes 2 

Number not having fire escapes 10 

Number of stores having elevators 7 

Number not having elevators # . 5 

Number of elevators having elevator gates 1 

Number not having elevator gates 6 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 12 

Number not providing seats for such employes 

Number of male superintendents employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average dally wages paid $8 88 

Number of male department managers employed 16 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid |2 47 
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Number of male book-keepers employed 18 

Avera^ bours work per day 9.9 

Average daily wages paid $3 09 

Number of female book-keepers employed 10 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid $1 95 

Number of female stenographers employed 3 

Average hours work per day 9^ 

Average daily wages p«dd $1 ss 

Number of male cashiers employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $2 50 

Number of female oashlers employed 13 

Average hours work per day * 9.9 

Average daily wages paid ; $0 98 

Number of salesmen employed 109 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average daily wages paid $1 85 

Number of saleswomen employed 158 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 08 

Number of dressmakers employed 3 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $2 00 

Number of sewing girls employed 18 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average dally wages paid |0 78 

Number of female floor walkers employed 2 

Average hours work per day 7.5 

Average daily wages paid $1 17 

Number of elevator conductors employed 4 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid $0 79 

Number of porters employed 6 

Average hours work per day 10.6 

Average dally wages paid |1 42 

Number of engineers employed 2 

Average hours work per day H 

Average daily wages paid |1 07 

Number of deliverymen employed 17 

Average hours work per day 10.3 

Average daily wages paid $1 go 

ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Chas. Rosenthal, Traverse City. — ^Equip boiler with low water alarm. 
E. WiLHELM, Traverse City. — Equip boiler with low water alarm. 
H. McKenzie, Manistee. — Equip boiler with low water alarm and provide 
Statement for child between 14 and 16 years of age. 
32 
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SEVENTH DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

Number of stores inspected 21 

Whole number of employes 565 

Average number of employes for each store * 28 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 1 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 

Number of stores having lire escapes 21 

Number of stores having elevators • 

Number not having elevators 15 

Number of elevators having gates 6 

Number not having gates 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 21 

Number of male superintendents employed 11 

Average hours work per day 10.9 

Average daily wages paid $4 95 

Number of male department managers employed 37 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $2 78 

Number of male book-keepers employed 8 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid |3 31 

Number of female book-keepers employed 24 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid |1 60 

Number of female stenographers employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally, wages paid $1 20 

Number of male cashiers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid. $2 00 

Number of female cashiers employed 21 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 oi 

Number of salesmen employed 141 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $2 16 

Number of saleswomen employed 240 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid |1 25 

Number of cash boys employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid |0 75 

Number of cash girls employed S 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1 n 

Number of dressmakers employed 11 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $1 61 

Number of sewing girls employed 21 

Average hours work per day 0.9 

Average daily wages paid jl lo 
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Number of male flooorwalkers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid $3 00 

Number of female floorwalkers employed 1 

Average hours work per day , 10 

Average daily wages paid * $2 00 

Number of elevator conductors employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid $1 44 

Number of porters employed 5 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average dally wages paid |1 35 

Number of credit men employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $4 00 

Number of shipping clerks employed' 2 

Average houfs work per day ^.5 

Average dally wages paid $2 38 

Number of engineers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $2 50 

Number of deliverymen employed 29 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average dally wages paid .- $2 19 



ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

Prenzlaner Brothers, Sault Ste. Marie. — Ordered sworn statement for 
boy under 16 years of age. 

EIGHTH DISTRICT INSPECTION. 

Number of stores inspected 20 

Whole number of employee » 328 

Average number of employes for each store 16 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 2 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 

Number of stores having fire escapes 1 

Number not having fire escapes 19 

Number of stores having elevators 5 

Number not having elevators 15 

Number of elevators having gates 2 

Number not having gates 3 

Number of stores providing seats for female employes 17 

Number not providing seats for male employes 2 

Number not answering 1 

Number ot male superintendents employed 4 

Average hours work per day 10,2 

Average daily wages paid 13 10 

Number of male department managers employed 20 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $2 36 
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Number of male bookkeepers employed 5 

Average hours work per. day • 10.8 

Average daily wages paid .|2 85 

Number of female bookkeepers employed 14 

Average hours work per day ^ 9.9 

Average dally wages paid $1 88 

Number of male stenographers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 11 

Average daily wages paid $2 00 

Number of female stenographers employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid %1 50 

Number of male cashiers employed ^ 1 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1 33 

Number of female cashiers employed 10 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid |0 96 

Number of salesmen employed 121 

Average hours work per day 10.2 

Average daily wages paid $1 70 

Number of saleswomen employed 114 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid » |1 05 

Number of cash boys employed 3 

Average hours work per day. 9.8 

Average daily wages paid • $0 44 

Number of dressmakers employed 8 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1 11 

Number of sewing girls employed 8 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid. $1 06 

Number of male floorwalkers employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid .$2 75 

Number of porters employed 5 

Average hours work per day 10.2 

Average daily wages paid |1 53 

Number of shipping clerks employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid • $1 50 

Number of deliverymen employed 13 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid $1 37 



ORDERS MADE IN STORES INSPECTED IN EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

Grange Store^ Allegan. — Seats and dressing room for females. 
Sherwood, Griswold & Company, Allegan. — Sign on ladies' toilet room. 
T. B. Robinson', Grand Ledge. — Provide ladies' toilet room, and place low 
water alarm on boiler. 
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Geo. H. Tubbs^ Charlotte. — Remove drain from back room; clean men's 
toilet room ; build ladies' toilet room ; place proper signs on closets. 

F. L. BuRDiCK & Company, Sturgis. — ^Provide a suitable ladies' toilet 
room. 

L. A. Leighton, South Haven. — Place automatic grates on elevator; pro- 
vide seats for female employes when not working. 

M. Hale & Company, South Haven. — Discharge two cash boys under 
14 years of age. 

C. J. Peck & Company, Benton Harbor. — Place automatic gates on ele- 
vator in carpet department. 

. RECAPITULATION OF STORE INSPECTION. 

Whole number of stores inspected 413 

Total number of employes 10J24 

Average number of employes In each store 26 

Whole number boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 309 

Whole number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 224 

Whole number of stores having fire escapes 153 

Whole number not having fire escapes 223 

Whole number not answering question ' 37 

Whole number of stores having elevators 231 

Whole number not having elevators. 145 

Whole number not answering question 37 

Whole number of elevators having gates 204 

Whole number not having gates 17 

Whole number not answering qu^tion 10 

Whole number of stores providing seats for female employes 246 

Whole number not providing seats for such employes 8 

Whole number not answering questions 159 

Whole number of male superintendents employed 162 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages p&id $3 95 

Whole number female superintendents employed 21 

Average hours work per da> 9.3 

Average daily wages paid ' $2 36 

Whole number male department managers employed 449 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average dally wages paid * ; |2 92 

Whole number female department managers employed 20 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid « |1 80 

Whole number male bookkeepers employed 402 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid |2 66 

Whole number female bookkeepers employed 292 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average dally wages paid • $1 44 
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Whole number male stenographers employed 40 

Average hours work per day » ^.4 

Average daily wages paid • f 1 54 

Whole number female stenographers employed 193 

Average hours woric per day • 9.8 

Average daily wages paid |1 33 

W^hole number male cashiers employed 51 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid $2 35 

Whole number female cashiers employed 201 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid < |1 13 

Whole number salesmen employed 3,288 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid $2 32 

Whole number saleswomen employed 2J30 

Average hours work per day 10.1 

Average daily wages paid $1 00 

Whole number of male floorwalkers employed 56 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid $2 69 

Whole number female floorwalkers employed 12 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $1 68 

Whole number male ofllce clerks employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $1 32 

Whole numl)er cash boys employed. * 267 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average dally wages paid |0 62 

Whole number cash girls employed 280 

Average hours work per day ,. 9.3 

Average dally wages paid |0 39 

Whole number credit men employed 40 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $2 84 

Whole number shipping clerks employed 201 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid • $2 04 

Whole number billing clerks employed « 8 

Average hours work per day .^ 9 

Average dally wages paid > $1 75 

Whole number painters employed 5 

Average hours work per day 8 

Average daily wages paid $2 25 

Whole number dressmakers employed 105 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average dally wages paid ^ $1 61 
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Whole number sewing girls employed 436 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid |0 98 

Whole number engineers employed _^ 51 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $2 17 

Whole number deliverymen employed * 467 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid .». $1 56 

Whole number tinners employed 9 

Average hours work per day ^ 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $2 47 

Whole number stockmen employed 63, 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $1 44 

Whole number Journeymen employed 31 

Average hours'work per day 8 

Average daily wages paid $2 75 

Whole number candymakers employed 14 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $1 61 

Whole number tailors employed • 3 

Average hours work per day 9.5 ' 

Average daily wages paid $2 42 

Whole number porters employed 696 

Average hours work per day 9.6 

Average daily wages paid $1 52 

Wliole number elevator conductors employed 114 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $0 97 

Whole number parcel boys employed 3 

Average hours work per day » 9.5 

Average daily wages paid '. |0 83 

Whole number messenger boys employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid '.|0 50 

Whole number helpers employed 13 

Average hours work per day 8.1 

Average daily wages paid $0 88 

Whole number employed at miscellaneous work 14 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $1 66 

Total number employed in stores inspected 10,724 

Average hours work for entire canvass 9.3 

Average daily wages paid each employe |1 52 

Highest daily wages paid (male superintendent) $8 00 

Lowest daily wages paid (cash girl) $0 25 
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OHA-PTJEK XII. 



INSPECTION OF HOTELS. 

• 

No part of the work devolving on the inspectors is of more moment 
than tiiat of the inspection of hotels, more especially those where a 
sudden alarm of fire would endanger the lives of the occupants. To the 
traveling man the hotel is his home and while the demand of the public 
will in a measure spur the proprietor to provide his guests with comfort 
and safety, there are numerous items which escape the notice of the 
guest, who rests in fancied security when in a moment he may be in ex- 
treme peril. 

From attic to basement every room in a well regulated hotel should 
be under careful surveyance, not only in regard to protection from fire, 
but sanitary regulations should be rigidly enforced. It is a pleasure for 
officials to note that as a rule the pride and enterprise of those who con- 
duct hotels in this State lead them to carefully note every detail con- 
nected with the business and the building. But there are those, and 
often in places where the best is to be expected, whose love for gain 
leads them to forego the expenditure of money in providing cleanliness, 
comfort and security. To this end the Legislature said there should be 
a regular official inspection of all the hotels, and they clothed the factory 
inspectors with the power to make these inspections and to regulate cer- 
tain evils which might be found. 

In making an inspection of hotels, the department caused a canvass to 
be made of those who work in these places of business, the different 
employments connected therewith, and the average daily wages paid in 
each employment, together with a summary of the entire canvass. It 
must be remembered that a large per cent of those who work in hotels 
are provided with rooms and board. This item, of course, decreases 
the wage scale, but not to the amount of the price of board if it were 
paid for at regular rates. 

The question of fire escapes and elevators, particularly in large city 
hotels, and in those immense establishments known as summer resorts, 
was carefully noted by the inspector. As a rule proprietors conceded 
the wisdom of the inspection, and of the orders made, but cases were 
found where expensive alterations or improvements were objected to, 
more especially in buildings owned by non-residents whom the inspectors 
could not meet. A digest of the work follows, in which the number 
inspected, the classification and hours of labor, with the wages paid is 
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given. Few people realize the magnitude of the hotel business in Michi- 
gan. This canvass gives general information on many important ques- 
tions connected therewith. 

In the orders which have been issued for changes and improvements, it 
has not been the policy of the department to ask for reforms not actually 
necessary to comply with the spirit of the law and the objects for which 
it was enacted. At all times the inspectors are under instructions to be 
careful and diligent, exercising courtesy and discretion in the perform- 
ance of their duties, keeping in view the betterment of those whom the 
law seeks to protect. 

FIRST DISTRICT HOTEL INSPECTION. 

Number of hotels canvassed 43 

Whole number of employes 1,104 

Average number of employes for each hotel 23 

Number of boys employed between 14 and 16 years of age 9 

Number of girls employed between 14 and 16 years of age 2 

Number of hotels provided with fire escapes 23 

Number not provided with Are escapes 19 

Number not answering ' 1 

Number of hotels provided with elevators 14 

Number not provided with levators 28 

Number not answering 1 

Number of elevators provided with gates 5 

Number not provided with gates 9 

Number male clerks employed 76 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average dally wages paid $2 14 

Number female clerks employed • 28 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average dally wages paid $1 55 

Number of porters employed 52 

Average hours work per day 10.5 

Average dally wages paid $0 90 

Number of bell boys employed Ill 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average dally wages paid $0 46 

Number of chambermaids employed 110 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $0 63 

Number of male waiters employed 105 

Average hours work per day 8.8 

Average dally wages paid $0 91 

Number of female waiters employed 144 

Average hours work per day 8.8 

Average dally wages paid $0 72 

Number of male cooks employed 61 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average dally wages paid $2 49 
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Number of female cooks employed lOS 

Average hours work per day 10.9 

Average daily wages paid 10.96 

Number of housekeepers employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9.2 

Average daily wages paid $1.21 

Number of stewards employed 5 

Average hours work per day 11.4 

Average daily wages paid. ...» $L03 

Number of laundresses employed 84 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average daily wages paid 10.55 

Number of dishwashers employed 89 

Average hours work per day .' 9.5 

Average daily wages paid 10.45 

Number of pantry girls employed 9 

Average hours work per day 8.8 

Average daily wages paid $0.68 

Number of cleaning girls employed 18 

Average hours work per day ; 8.8 

Average daily wages paid $0.55 

Number of engineers employed I 5 

Average hours work per day 10.4 

Average daily wages paid $1.20 

Number of firemen employed 6 

Average hours work per day 10.7 

Average daily wages paid $1.01 

Number of yardmen employed 14 

Average hours work per day 10.1 

Average daily wages paid $0.58 

Number of housemen employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $0.85 

Number of bartenders employed 28 

Average hours work per day ll.{^ 

Average daily wages paid $1.54 

Number of night watchmen employed 6- 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid ^ $1.01 

Number of butchers employed 1 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $1.25 



ORDERS MADE IN HOTELS INSPECTED IN SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Hotel Phelps, Greenville. — Place low water alarm on boiler. 
The New Western, Big Rapids.— Put up fire escape on front building. 
The Wierengo, Muskegon. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 
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Hotel Campau, Muskegon. — Place low water alarm on boiler. 

Hotel Marshall, Muskegon. — Put up fire escape on east end of building 
and place signs indicating location of same. 

Hotel Wigton^, Hart. — Place stationary ladders in rear end of main hall 
and signs indicating location of fire escape. 

Hotel Pennoyer, Shelby. — Place low water alarm on boiler. 

Hotel Buckner, Manistee. — Place low water alarm on boiler. 

Hotel Dunham, Manistee. — Place low water alarm on boiler. 

Hotel Diamond, ThompsonvUle. — Place low wafer alarm on boiler. 

Hotel Whiting, Traverse City. — Place low water alarm on boiler and 
put up fire escape on new part of building. 

Hotel Columbia, Traverse City. — Hace low water alarm on boiler. 

Park Place Hotel, Traverse City. — Place low water alarm on boiler and 
file sworn statement for children under 16 years of age. 

Hotel Elston, Charlevoix. — File sworn statement for children under 
16 years of age. 

Lake View House, Elk Rapids. — Build stationary ladder from rear win- 
dow to roof below. 

Charlevoix Inn, Charlevoix. — Change fire escape openings; erect plat- 
form from main porch to sidewalk and build two stationary ladders 
leading from roof of west porch. 

The Belvedere, Charlevoix. — Place signs indicating location of fire 
escape. 

Coburn Exchange, Howard City. — Put up signs indicating way to sta- 
tionary ladder for use in case of fire. 

The Com^mercial, Manton. — Build stationary ladder from shed roof to 
third story window on east side of building and place signs in halls on 
second and third floors indicating way to fire escape. 

Manning House, Kalkaska. — File sworn statements for children under 
16 years of age. 

Park House, Petoskey. — Place a substantial balcony at third floor window 
as a better means of egress in case of fire. 

Reed House, Ludington. — Place a substantial stationary ladder from 
kitchen roof to roof of woodshed and fire escape on front part of building. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT HOTEL INSPECTTOJ^. 

Number of hotels canvassed 62 

Whole number of employes 688 

Average number of employes for each ,hotel 11.9 

Number of hotels provided with fire escapes. 59 

Number not provided with fire escapes • 3 

Number of hotels provided with elevators 1 

Number not provided with elevators 61 

Number of elevators provided with safety gates 1 

Number of male clerks employed 55 

Average hours work per day 11.9 

Average daily wages paid 11.55 

Number of female clerks employed 1 

Average hours work per day 12 

Average daily wages paid 11.00 
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Number of porters employed 27 

Average hours work per day 11 .8 

Average dally wages paid 10.82 

Number of bell boys employed 27 

ATerage hours work per day 10.4 

Average daily wages paid 10.39 

Number of chambermaids employed .' 83 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $0.50 

Number of male waiters employed / 5 

Average hours work per day 10.4 

Average daily wages paid $0.76 

Number of female waiters employed 196 

Average hours work per day 8.7 

Average daily wages paid $0.53 

Number of male cooks employed 28 

Average hours work per day 12 

Average dally wages paid $1.92 

Number of female cooks employed 57 

Average hours work per day 12 

Average daily wages paid $1.01 

Number of housekeepers employed 6 

Average hours work per day 10.3 

Average daily wages paid $1.00 

Number of stewards employed 2 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $2.00 

Number of laundresses employed 29 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $0.46 

Number of dishwashers employed 45 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid $0.51 

Number of pantry girls employed 12 

Average hourr work per day , 10 

Average dally wages paid $0.47 

Number of cleaning girls employed 19 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $0.53 

Number of engineers employed 8 

Average hours work per day 12 

Average daily wages paid $1.17 

Number of firemen employed 7 

Average hours work per day 12 

Average daily wages paid $1.07 

Number of yardmen employed 38 

Average hours work per day 11.7 

Average daily wages paid $0.82 
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Number of housemen employed ,. 1 

Average hours work per day. . ,. 12 

Average dally wages paid $0.75 

Number of bartenders employed '. 34 

Average hours work per day 13.1 

Avera^t daily wages paid $1.53 

Number of night watchmen employed 8 

Average hours work per day 12 

Average daily wages paid $1.00 

ORDERS MADE IN HOTEL INSPECTION IN SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

The Belvidere, Sault Ste. Marie.— Put up fire escape. 

The Park, Sault Ste. Marie. — Put water closet in good sanitary condition. 

The Iroquois, Sault Ste. Marie.— Put up fire escape. 

The Nelson, Ishpeming. — Put up fire escape. 

EIGHTH DISTRICT HOTEL INSPECTION. 

Number of hotels canvassed 78 

Whole number of employes ' 861 

Average number of employes to each hotel 11 

Number of males between 14 and 16 years of age employed 1 

Number of females between 14 and 16 years of age employed 1 

Number of hotels provided with fire escapes 24 

Number not provided with flre escapes 52 

Number not answering 2 

Number of hotels provided with elevators 4 

Numb^ not provided with elevators 68 

Number not answering 6 

Number of elevators provided with automatic gates 2 

Number of elevators not provided with such gates 1 

Number not answering 1 

Number of male clerks employed 68 

Average hours work per day 12.1 

Average daily wages paid $1.69 

Number of female clerks employed 4 

Average hours work per day 11 

Average dally wages paid $1.60 

Number of porters employed 43 

Average hours work per day 10.4 

Average dally wages paid $0.04 

Number of bell boys employed 21 

Average hours work per day 11.1 

Average dally wages paid $0.62 

Number of chambermaids employed 108 

Average hours work per day 8.4 

Average daily wages • $0.68 

Number of male waiters employed 32 

Average hours work per day ^ • ^-1 

Average daily wages paid $0.74 
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Number of female waitera employed 199 

Average hours work per day 8 

Average daily wages paid $0.73 

Number of male cooks employed 96 

Average hours work per day 10.6 

Average dally wages paid $2.04 

Number of female cooks employed 99 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $1.07 

Number of housekeepers employed 29 

Average hours work per day .• 8.9 

Average daily wages paid $0.97 

Number of stewards employed 7 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid $1.23 

Number of laundresses employed 41 

Average hours work per day , .' 7.6 

Average dally wages paid $0.70 

Number of dishwashers employed 67 

Average hours work per day 8.4 

Average daily wages paid $0.76 

Number of pantry girls employed 6 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $0.77 

Number of cleaning girls employed 4 

Average hours work per day 9 

Average daily wages paid $0.71 

Number of engineers employed ^ 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid $1.34 

Number of firemen employed a 

Average hours work per day 10.3 

Average daily wages paid $0.90 

Number of yardmen employed 88 

Average hours work per day 10 

Average daily wages paid ^ $0.89 

Number of housemen employed 4 

Average hours work per day ■ 10 

Average dally wages paid |0.91 

Number of bartenders employed 39. 

Average hours work per day * * IO.7 

Average daily wages paid .$1.72 

Number of night watchmen employed ^ 

Average hours work per day 11.7 

Average daily wages paid $1.02 

Number of butchers employed 1 

Average hours work per day ....."! 10- 

Average dally wages paid .$1.66 
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ORDERS MADE IN HOTELS INSPECTED IN EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

Lake Shore House, Allegan. — ^Clean and renovate toilet room. 

The New Sherman, Allegan.— Put up two fire escapes and signs show- 
ing way to same ; repairs to toilet room and open stairways. 

The Rosa, Allegan. — Put up signs showing way to fire escape. 

Hopkins House, Hopkms Station.— Put up signs showmg way to fire 
escape; erect ladder from shed and provide ladies' toilet room. 

Birdey House, Dorr. — Place screen in front of toilet room. 

National Hotel, Dorr. — Label ladies' toilet room. 

Dexter House, Grand Ledge. — Provide and label ladies' toilet room. 

Clifton House, Grand Ledge. — Provide and label ladies' toilet room. 

Walsh Hotel, Sunfield. — Provide and label ladies' toilet room and label 
men's toilet. 

New American, Woodland. — Qeaii anH label vault. 

Lawrence House, Plainwell. — Place fire escape signs in hallways. 

Butler Hotel, Saugatuck. — Put up fire escape with signs showing way to 
same. 

Fennville House, Fennville. — Put up fire escape signs and have ladies' 
toilet on second fioor labeled. 

St. James Hotel, Middleville. — Put up one iron fire escape and signs 
showmg way to same ; two ladders ; remove vault and repair traps to toilet 
rooms. 

WoLcoTT House, Nashville. — ^Erect two ladders; place signs for fire 
escape in hallways and clean vaults. 

Central House, Charlotte. — ^Erect platform and stairs to gfround; place 
sig^s on toilet rooms and sig^s showing way to fire escapes. 

Phoenix House, Charlotte. — Erect two iron fire escapes and signs show- 
ing way to same ; two Jadders and place sig^s on toilet rooms. 

Williams House, Charlotte. — Erect men's toilet room ; repair old one and 
put up sig^s for fire escapes. 

Hastings House, Hastings. — Put up fire escape and signs showing way 
to same and place signs on toilet rooms. 

Eaton Rapids House, Eaton Rapids. — Qean and repair basement; ar- 
range toilet rooms properly and file sworn statement for one girl under 16 
years of age. 

Hotel Marvin, Augusta. — ^Erect ladders and provide signs for toilet 
rooms and for fire escapes. 

Warren House, Galesburg. — Provide signs for toilet rooms. 

The Arlington, Kalamazoo. — Repair men's toilet room and men's wash 
sink, also water pipe and put up iron fire escape, with a ladder to roof. 
Put up proper sig^s showing way to fire escape. 

Franklin House, Vicksburg. — Put in new toilet rooms and connect same 
with sewerage; erect balcony and stairs from second floor. 

St. Joe House, Mendon. — Put up fire escapes and signs showing way to 
same. 

Scott's Hotel, Scotts. — Put up fire escape signs and label toilet rocxns. 

Wakeman Hotel, Mendon. — Put up fire escape signs and label toilet 
rooms; 

Columbia Hotel, Kalamazoo. — Provide one iron fire escape on front of 
building. 
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Commercial House, Schoolcraft. — Erect iron fire escape on south side of 
building. 

Wilson' House, Climax. — Provide signs for toilet rooms and build screen 
between same. 

Pratts Hotel, Three Rivers. — Put up one iron fire escape on south side 
to second floor. 

Three Rivers House, Three Rivers. — Put up iron fire escape and attach 
balcony and landing over laundry. 

Central House, Three Rivers. — Erect iron fire escape and signs showing 
Avay to same; swinging ladder and new balcony, ako repair toilet rooms 
and provide signs for same. 

Hotel Kline, Sturgis. — Put up one iron fire escape. 

Elliott House, Sturgis. — Erect iron fire escape and connect balcony on 
second and third floor leading to ground. 

The Kingbury, White Pigeon. — Provide signs for fire escapes and labels 
for ladies' toilet rooms. 

Hotel Hart, White Pigeon. — Clean men's vault ; place signs in hallways 
and build outside stairway. 

The Tavern Whiting, Leonidas. — ^Clean vault and place signs in hall- 
ways, showing way of exit. 

Grand Ledge House, Grand Ledge. — Put signs in halls showing way to 
fire escapes. i 

The Colonial, South Haven. — Erect one iron fire escape on east side and 
connect balcony with the same. 

Hotel Clifton, South Haven. — Put up two iron ladders and one swing 
ladder from balcony and put signs in hallways showing the way to fire 
escapes. 

The El Erding, South Haven. — Put up two fire escapes on west end, 
connect balcony with stairway and a swing* ladder on front leading to the 
ground. 

Avery Beach Hotel, South Haven. — Put four iron fire escapes on north 
side, three others on east side and two more on south side. These pro- 
visions are absolutely necessary for tlie safety of the guests. 

The Marsland, South Haven. — Put up two iron fire escapes, and put 
signs in hallways showing the way to the exit. 

Willow Beach, South Haven. — Put up an iron fire escape. 

The Newcomes, South Haven. — This hotel is under consideration. 

Hotel Giddings, Lawton. — Put an iron fire escape on south side and con- 
nect halls on second and third floors. 

Dyckmax House, Paw Paw. — Put an iron fire escape on west side, and 
connect hallways on second and third floors. 

The Park, Benton Harbor. — Put iron fire escape on building. 

HiGBEE House, Benton Harbor. — Conned balconies with iron ladders and 
swing ladders leading to ground. 

Hotel Benton, Benton Harbor. — Put up two iron fire escapes; sign on 
elevator door; signs showing way to fire escapes and low water alarm on 
boiler. 

Hotel .Whitcomb, St. Joseph. — Put up two iron fire escapes and connect 
balconies to same and put signs in hallways, showing the way to the 
escapes. 

The Lakeview, St. Joseph. — Put up one iron fire escape, and connect bal- 
conies to the same; also put signs in hallways, showing way to fire escapes. 
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The Pike^ Niles. — Put up one iron fire escape and signs in hallways lead- 
ing to the same. 

Metropolitan" Hotel, Niles. — Put up two iron fire escapes. 

The Michigan Inn, Niles. — Put up two iron fire escapes and signs in 
hallways, showing way to same. 

Forler House, Niles. — Repair plumbing system for men's toilet in base- 
ment. 

The New Goodwin, Cassopolis. — Put up an iron fire escape. 

Hotel Walker, Marcellus. — Put up one good iron ladder. 

SUMMARY OF HOTEL INSPECTION. 

Total number hotels Inspected .* 640* 

Total number of employes canvassed 8,271 

Average number of employes for each hotel 12.8 

Total number of boys between 14^ and 16 years of age 37 

Total number of girls between 14 and 16 years of age 7 

Total number of hotels provided with fire escapes* 222 

Total number not provided with fire escapes 368 

Total number not answering question • 50 

Total number of hotels provided with elevators 45 

Total number not provided with elevators 526 

Total number not ^answering question 69 

Total number of elevators having safety gates 23 

Total number not having safety gates 18 

Total number not answering question 4 

Total number of male clerks employed. 660 

Average hours work per day .^ 10.9 

Average dally wages paid , *. $1.45 

Total number female clerks employed * 61 

Average hours work per day 9.8 

Average daily wages paid $1.09 

Total number of porters employed 435 

Average hours work per day -. 10.8 

Average daily wages paid $0.75 

Total number of bell boys employed 347 

Average hours work per day 9.4 

Average daily wages paid $0.41 

Total number of housekeepers employed 135 

Average hours work per day 9.9 

Average daily wages paid • $1.01 

Total number of chambermaids employed 980 

Average hours work per day 9.2 

Average daily wages paid $0.51 

Total number male waiters employed 349 

Average hours work per day 8.5 

Average daily wages paid $0.81 

Total number female waiters employed 1,767 

Average hours work per day 8.8 

Average daily wages paid $0.56 
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Total number male cooks employed 304 

Average hoars work per day 10.4 

Average dally wages paid $1.91 

Total number, of female cooks employed 738 

Average hours work per day ; 10.3 

Average dally wages paid $0.96 

Total number of stewards employed 99 

Average hours work per day 10.2 

Av^age dally wages paid $1.73 

Total number lauudresses employed 419 

Average hours work per day 8.9 

Average dally wages paid $0.56 

Total number of dishwashers employed 677 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $0.61 

Total number of pantry girls employed 104 

Average hours work per day 9.3 

Average daily wages paid $0.58 

Total number cleaning girls employed 248 

Average hours work per day 8.6 

Average daily wages paid $0.50 

Total number of engineers employed 75 

Average hours work per day 11.4 

Average dally wages paid $1.48 

Total number of firemen employed 62 

Average hours work per day 11.3 

Average dally wages paid $1.12 

Total number of yardmen employed 203 

Average hours work per day 10.7 

Average daily wages paid. $0.70 

Total number of housemen employed 51 

Average hours work per day. 8.2 

Average daily wages paid $0.75 

Total number of bartenders employed 480 

Average hours work per day • 10.9 

Average daily wages paid $1.45 

Total number of night watchmen employed 68 

Average hours work per day .• 10.8 

Average daily wages paid $0.08 

Total number of butchers employed 9 

Average hours work per day 9.7 

Average daily wages paid $1.57 

Total number employed in hotels inspected 8,271 

Average hours work per day 9.5 

Average daily wages paid $0.81 
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OHA.PTER XIII. 



TENEMENT HOUSE INSPECTION. 

Michigan is happily free from the more evil effects of tenement house 
work (popularly called *'sweat shops") which is so apparent in many of the 
States, notably in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Ehiladel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, ^nd other large manufacturing centers. This class 
of work in this State is almost entirely confined to the City of Detroit. 
Since the passage of this act authorizing the inspection of these places, it 
has been the aim of the department to thoroughly and minutely enforce all 
its provisions. 

The inspection of tenement houses in the City of Detroit, where work 
of this nature is done, was placed in charge of Mr. Alex. H. Smith, whose 
experience in this line insured a thorough and painstaking inspection. At 
the same time all the deputy inspectors were instructed to carefully note 
any tenement bouse work that might exist in the cities in their respective 
districts. Their observation has shown a most satisfactory condition, and it 
can be truly said that actual "sweat shop" work, as known in other States, 
does not exist in this State. 

The inspection has, however, demonstrated the fact that this condition 
would not exist were it not for the excellent provisions of the law which 
provides for the examination and regulation of the shops where tenement 
house work is done. Those who have given this subject careful study do 
not hesitate to speak in commendatory terms of the situation as it exists 
in Michigan, and say that the State is to be congratulated that the most 
serious evils which sometimes accompany tenement house work are not 
only kept in check, but are at a minimum, as compared with some of the 
other places. Although great benefits have resulted from the enforcement 
of the law, the future v/iU show greater improvement in this line. 

Mr. Smith has made a thorough and compj:ehensive report of his work. 
It will be found interesting to those who have taken an interest in curtail- 
ing, if n©t in entirely removing, the evils which are so often found in con- 
nection with this class of work. While there are but few places that can be 
classed as typical sweat shops, there are a number that gave every 
evidence of developing into such, with all the miseries and degrading con- 
ditions the real meaning of the term implies. The following description, 
by Mr. Henry White, most clearly defines the meaning of the term sweat 
^op: 

"The term sweat shop is used to describe a condition of labor in which a 
maximum amount of work in a given time is performed for a minimum 
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wage, and in which the ordinary rules of health and comfort are disre- 
garded. It is necessarily connected with contract work and is intensified 
by sub-contracting in shops conducted in homes. Such conditions prevail 
to a distressing degree in localities having large, herded, foreign popula- 
tion and among people known for excessive industry and thrift — virtues 
otherwise considered indispensable to prosperity and happiness. Recently 
arrived foreign working people crowded into the big cities are the most 
helpless, and in order to barely live are willing to submit to almost in- 
credible exactions. It is thus that this form of labor soon out-competes 
and displaces all other forms, and becomes the standard for the particular 
industry in which it is introduced." 

The fact that the State seeks by police regulations to supervise and 
regelate the sanitary conditions of tenement house workshops will have 
a most beneficial effect in keeping such places under proper restraint. The 
department commends Mr Smith's report and suggestions to careful 
perusal: 

THE SPECIAL INSPECTOR'S REPORT. 

Detroit, Michigan, January /, ipoj. 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Mich, : 

Dear Sir — I submit herewith report of the inspection of tenement house 
• work shops in Detroit and vicinity for the year 1902. 

NUMBER OF PLACES VISITED. 

During the canvass 565 places were visited, 5 of which were found idle 
at the time^of visit, and in 32 other places the parties had quit doing the 
work. 

NUMBER EMPLOYED. 

In the. 528 places inspected there were employed a total of 1,002 per- 
sons, 402 being males and 600 females ; 16 were children under 16 years of 
age, and of these one was. under 14 years of age. 

EARNINGS. 

As pointed out in a previous report, it is very difficult to form an accurate 
estimate of the earnings of tenement house workers. The figures g^ven, 
however, are believed to be very nearly correct, and show the average daily 
earnings of all those canvassed to be fl.28. The average for males was 
found to be |2.04, and for females, 83 cents per day. The average given is 
much lower than it would otherwise be, by reason of the fact that included 
in the whole number canvassed are 3 males and 231 females employed in 
finishing knit goods, whose earnings are but little better than nothing. 
W5th these persons excluded, the average daily earnings of all other 
classes of tenement house workers would be fl.60; the average for males 
being f 2.10 and for females f 1.04. A canvass of, 79 places where outside 
help was employed was made with a view to determining the relative 
daily earnings of the tenement house proprietors and of his employes, with 
the following result: 79 proprietors averaged f2.43 each; 68 male employes 
averaged fl.53 each, and 151 female employes averaged 97 cents each per 
day. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Reference to the list of changes ordered, and a comparison of same with 
that of last year, indicates a marked improvement in this regard; demon- 
strating very forcibly the necessity for and value of the law, as well as a 
commendable disposition on the part of this class of workers to comply 
with the law when its provisions and objects are pointed out. In many 
places where the conditions last year were of the worst, the canvass just 
closed revealed no ground for complaint whatever. 

SIZE OF ROOMS. 

A very wise provision of the law requires that "not less than 250 cubic 
feet of air space shall be allowed for each person employed," the design of 
which is to prevent overcrowding and insure good ventilation, sufficient 
light, etc. In only onfe place was the limit over-reached; while on the 
other hand a careful canvass of 270 places where the work was confined 
to rooms set apart for the work, and in which 734 persons were employed, 
showed the average to be S27 cubic feet to each person employed, or a 
little more than three times as much as the law requires. 

PERMITS ISSUED. 

There were 520 permits issued, and in eight cases the conditions were 
such as not to warrant granting a permit. 

SUMMARY OF THE WORK. 

The following table indicates the results of the inspection so far as it 
relates to the various manufacturers from which work was received: 
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Table showing names of manufactuitrai permits asked for^ granted, etc 



Names of Manuf aoturers. 



I*" 



It 

II 



II 



3 

h 
i 



12 



BurghardttS. M 

Bunnell Ohas. H. 

Ballantine & Co 

Beadle & Hallook 

Buelow, PhUip H 

Oloutler, Albert J 

Clark. H.B 

DeBonnie, Paul 

Deck. Frank 

DeConinok, C 

Diners, C H 

Donaldson, The J. H. Co 

English Woolen Biills Co 

Emery & Co 

Engels, John Jr 

Frederiehs & Doucq 

Fox, Chas. £. & Co 

Farly, Stephen M 

Forrester a Cheney Co 

Goldsmith. Louis 

Gregory. Ed. B 

Golden, Lewis 

Goldstein, 8 St Co 

Huss. The W. H Co 

Harpfer, John. . * 

Herbst, Chas. W 

Hoetger. John 

Holtz & Co 

Hutchinson. Frank A 

Hudson, The J. L. Co 

Basse, J. C. & Son 

Hoy, Richard F 

Imerman Bros 

Jennings, J. Fred 

Jordan & Ely 

JuzekBros 

Jacobs, A. & Ca 

Jennings, J. S 

King. Chas. A 

Kryda. Joseph 

Kinnucan, P. J 

King, M.& Son 

Liebermann, Isaac 

Lieht, Anthony C 

Lioht, Frank J 

Liska. Frank F 

Lenox. Harry 

Licht.C. Henry 

Lyon Bros 

M0II& Stock 

Biichigan Clothing, Cleaning and Repair Co 

Marshall & Renchard 

Monroe Manufacturing Co 

Matgen, Fred M. 

Marentette. A. I 

Mitchell. George 

McDermid. Nell 

McConnell Tailor Co 

McKay & Laurence 

Potichke. J.M 

Progressive KnitUng MUl 



2 
2 

4 
4 

I 

4 
I 

1 
I 
t 
8 
5 

1 
2 
2 

3 

6 

8 

114 

2 

3 
i 

.9 

.3 
7 
8 
2 
1 
4 
I 
6 




5 
8 

2 
2 

7 

2 
8 
8 
2 

10 
2 
8 
2 
6 
5 


3 
2 
5 
22 

1 
8 
5 
5 
3 

2 

110 



18 



^/: 



2 

2 
4 

4 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
5 

1 
2 
2 

2 



8 

106 

2 
2 
1 
9 

3 

7 
I 
2 
1 
4 
1 
5 
6 



10 
2 
7 
2 
6 
5 
6 

8 
2 

6 
20 
6 
1 
8 
6 
5 
3 

2 

90 
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TaJ)le showing names of Manufacturers^ permits asked for^ granted^ etc.— Concluded. 



Names of Manuf aotnrers. 



1^ 






I 



s 

s,| 



1^ 

rz 



Rosenffarten & Ck> 

By an Bros. Kniuinir Co. . . . .* 

Rasoh & KiesUng 

Splelmann, Frank J 

Ste 

tchmoook, H. A 
ohneider, Joseph A 

Sluka, James 

Schloss Bros 

8oblos8,M.I 

Stone &0o 

Slickel, Fred W. & Bro 

Vineberg, L. & Son 

WetUaufer Bros 

WUUams. Sol 

Western Robe Co 

Tates, John A 

Zeitz, John.^ 

Manufacturers who deal directly with customers 

Cigar Factories 



8 
2 

7 

8 

1 

5 
188 



8 
8 


3 
1 

4 

118 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE WORK. 



The following is a summary of the results of the canvass, divided inte 
the various classes of work done in tenement house workshops : 



CUSTOM MADE CLOTHING. 

This covers the work of merphant tailors, who as a rule have small 
shops where orders and measures are taken and the garments cut out. 
Tliese are then taken to the tenement house shop, usually the home of 
the journeyman, who either occupies a room in his dwelling, set apart for 
the purpose, or has a detached building on the rear of his premises. All 
work is paid for by the piece. In some cases journeymen tailors combing 
together and rent rooms in office buildings in the down-town district. In 
most cases this class of work is done by the journeyman with the assistance 
of but a single "hdper,'' the latter being usually a skilled machine operator 
who is employed by the week. Pants and coat makers arc usually men, 
while vests are generally made by women. For some time there has been 
among the journeymen an agitation for what is known as the "free back 
shop," which means that the manufacturer shall provide work rooms on 
his own premises, furnished with light, heat, machines, etc., for the free 
use pf the journeyman, thus eliminating many items from the latter's 
expense account. There is a division of sentiment upon this question, how- 
ever, even among the journeymen; the movement being combatted by 
those who see that, by thus bringing the workers more closely together, 
the labor organization to which they belong can more readily regulate 
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their hours of labor, which in many cases are now inordinately long. Dur- 
ing the present year the Tailors' Union in Detroit secured an increase in 
the scale of prices amounting to about 20 per cent. 

Number of places Tisited lil 

Number permits granted 135 

Number permits withheld 3 

Number had quit doing the work 3 

Number males employed 125 

Number females employed 13o 

Number children under 16 years of age 2 

Average hours of labor per day 9.24 

Average daily earnings — males $2.40 

Average daily earnings — females 1.26 



READY MADE CLOTHING. 

This includes the manufacture of clothing from stock patterns, for sale 
on the market. The work is carried on in practicaclly the same manner 
as is the manufacture of custom made clothing, except that many of the 
contractors conduct large shops, usually in detached buildings, with ma- 
chines run by power and operated by as large forces of women and girls 
as can be kept busy. There are, however, many men and women who 
take this class of garment to the home and devote more or less of their 
time to the work, employing only themselves, or perhaps the members of 
their own families. Ehiring the past year one of the largest firms of ready- 
made clothing manufacturers in Detroit removed to Chicago. This fact, 
together with the falling off in the demand for cheap clothing consequent 
upon the present prosperous times, has brought about a material reduc- 
tion in the number of tenement house workers engaged on this class of 
goods. Several places have 'been closed altogether, and in many others 
the force has been considerably reduced. A noteworthy feature of this 
class of work is the seeming impossibility of securing, through organization 
or otherwise, an established or adequate rate of pay for the work. In 
fact, while for several years the tendency of prices generally has been up- 
ward, the schedule of prices for making ready-made garments has been 
reduced in several particulars. 

Number of places visited 66 

Number permits granted 62 

Number permits withheld 1 

Number had quit doing work 3 

Number males employed 57 

Number females employed 161 

Number children under 16 years of age i 10 

Number children under 14 years of age 1 

Average hours of labor per day 9.1 

Average daily earnings— males $1.95 

Average daily earnings — ^females 82 

CLOTHES CLEANING AND REPAIRING. 

Numl)er of places visited .». 4 

Number permits granted 3 

Number had quit doing the work 1 

Number males employed 4 
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Number females employed 1 

Average hours of labor per day 9 

Average dally earnings — males $1.81 

Average daily earnings — females 83 



FINISHING KNIT GOODS. 

The manufacture of golf gloves has become an important industry in 
Detroit. The gloves are made upon knitting machines, which turn out 
the hand, the thumb and the several fingers in single flat pieces, which 
must be sewed up and joined by hand. This work is turned over to hun- 
dreds of women and girls, who take it to the home, devoting to it all the 
time they can spare from household work. They must in turn sew each 
finger, the thumb, the back of the hand (using different colors of yarn to 
correspond with the pattern of the glove), turn and sew the gloves to- 
gether in pairs, tie them in neat bundles of a dozen pairs each, and return 
them to the factory, for which they receive 24 cents per bundle. While it 
was difficult, because of the irregularity of the time employed, to get an 
accurate idea of the earnings of this class of workers, careful inquiry in- 
dicated the figures given below to be reasonably near the mark: 

Number of places visited 226 

Number permits granted 202 

Number permits withheld ^ 

Number had quit doing the work 21 

Number idle at time of visit 1 

Number males employed .3 

Number females employed 2Sl 

Average hours of labor •Leisure 

Average earnings per hour $0,024 



CIGAR FACTORIES. 

Very many of the cigars manufactured in Detroit are made in the homes 
of the makers. Under the United States revenue law every place where 
cigars are made is recognized as a factory, and is required to operate under 
a distinct and separate license. Hence, many cigar "factories" are small 
rooms or attics in dwellings, where but one person is employed. It is only 
fair to say, however, that these "buckeye" shops, as they are commonly 
called, are usually clean, light, airy and well kept. The rooms used are 
set apart expressly for the "factory," and cooking odors and other dele- 
terious influences are carefully excluded. Many of those engaged in this 
class of work are irregularly employed, devoting part of their fime to the 
sale of the product, the collection of bills, etc., while others hold situations 
in larger shops, working in the home shop only when temporarily out of 
employment elsewhere. In a few places shops are conducted in detached 
buildings on the rear of the premises, outside help is employed, and the 
place becomes a bona fide factory. 

Number of places visited 128 

Number permits granted 118 

Number permits withheld 2 

Number had quit doing the work 4 

* Time no: occupied by household duties. 
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Number idle at time of visit 4 

Number males employed .'. 213 

Number females employed 72 

Number children under 16 years of age 4 

Average hours of labor per day 8 

Average daily earnings— males $1.97 

Average daily earnings — females $1.14 



CHANGES ORDERED. 

The following is a complete list of written orders and verbal cautions 
given for the correction of improper conditions found : 

45. — Provide entrance to workshop separate from that of living rooms. Provide 

additional room or reduce number of employes to prevent overcrowding. 
87. — ^Thoroughly clean workrooms and keep same clean and in good sanitary 
condition. 

170. — Sworn statements for all children unUer 16 years of age. 

295. — ^Thoroughly clean workrooms and keep same clean and in good sanitary con- 
dition. 

326. — Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

331. — Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

336.— Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

338. — Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

364. — Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

360. — Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age. 

512. — Separate water closets for males and females. 

513. — Separate water closets for males and females. 

514. — Separate water closets for males and females. Cautioned to keep shop clean. 

518. - Cautioned to keep shop clean. 

527. — ^Thoroughly clean shop and keep same clean and in good sanitary condition. 

535.— Sworn statements for all children under 16 years of age; l girl under 14 
discharged. 

536.~Thoroughly clean shop and keep same clean and in good sanitary condition. 

565.— Stop practice of using mouth and lips in rolling cigars. Place appropriate 
signs on closets to indicate sexes. Cautioned to ke^ shop clean. 



RECAPITULATION OF ORDERS. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS. 

Separate water closets for males and females were ordered in 3 places, 
and in one place signs were ordered placed on water closets to designate 
the sex. 

CLEANUNESS. 

In 4 shops written orders were left to thoroughly clean the floors and 
keep same clean and free from dust and cuttings of cloth, etc. In 3 other 
places the parties were verbally cautioned against an evident tendency to- 
wards untidiness, which might lead to uncleanliness. 

FILTHY PRACTICE OF CIGARMAKERS. 

In one case cigarmakers were found using the lips, teeth and tongue 
in the work of forming and finishing cigars. A written order was left to 
stop the practice immediately. 
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CHILD LABOR. 

Orders for sworn statements for children under 16 years of age were 
issued in 8 places. In one place a girl under 14 years of age was found 
working; her immediate discharge was ordered, and the truant officer 
notified of the case. 

OVERCROWDING. 

In one case the number employed exceeded the Idgal capacity of the 
workroom, and a written order was left to reduce the force or provide 
additional room so as to comply with the law. 

NON-MEMBERS OF FAMILY IN LIVING ROOMS. 

In one case this feature of the law was found to be violated, and on 
order was left covering the same. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

A very wise provision of the law requires the boards of health to make 
daily reports to the deputy factory inspector of all contagious and infec- 
tious diseases coming officially to their notice. Comparison of these re- 
ports with the list of places where tenement house workshops are located 
is made, and the presence of communicable diseases in these places is 
thus quickly discovered. During the past year but one such case 
occurred, and prompt' measures were taken to protect the manufacturers 
and the public against possible danger therefrom. 

REMARKS. 

The Sweating System. — Much has been said and written by political 
economists and social reformers upon the various phases of this subject. 
Technically, the term "sweating*' applies to the practice of sub-contract- 
ing ; i. e., the letting of work at a certain rate of pay to a contractor, who 
in turn sublets it to others at a lower rate, the sum so "sweated" from 
the earnings of the real worker standing as the profits or earnings of the 
sweater. Gradually, however, the use of the term has been so extended 
as to include all the undesirable conditions under which persons of little 
skill and efficiency, or, who for any other reason are placed at a disadvan- 
tage in contending with the world, are forced to work. In a general 
way, therefore, the term "sweatshop" has come to indicate those places 
where one may expect to find (1) an unduly low rate of wages ; (2) ex- 
cessively long hours of labor ; (3) unsanitary and otherwise unhealthful 
conditions, such as insufficient light, heat and ventilation, overcrowded 
workrooms, dirt, vermin, disease, etc. 

Causes. — In looking for a remedy for any evil, the fixing of causes is 
of first importance. While there are some who assume to show that 
the origin of the sweatshop is to be looked for in the over-supply of cheap 
labor; in the economic advantages which the small or tenement house 
shop and the home worker enjoy over the larger factories ; in those manu- 
facturers and sub-contractors who take advantage of their superior 
strength to drive hard bargains with their employes, etc., it is becoming 
more and more an accepted theory among students of social questions 
that the sweating system is but the natural result of a constant demand 
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from the public for a cheaper product — that, in fact, the consumer is the 
real "sweater." That this is the true theory there can be little doubt. 

The Consumers' League. — Acting upon the theory referred to, one of 
the newest and most interesting attempts to combat this evil is the or- 
ganization of Consumers' Leagues, made up for the most part of women 
who pledge themselves not to buy goods made under sweated conditions. 
The hope of these ladies is that they may be able to so reduce the demand 
for such goods that the makers will be compelled to go out of business 
or at least abolish the evils complained of. The strongest weapon used 
by the league is its "white label," which is granted only to those manu- 
facturers who comply with the conditions required by the league. It 
will thus be seen that the theory, tlie object and the method of the 
league correspond very closely to those of the Garment Workers' Union ; 
and there can be little doubt that the awakening and education of public 
sentiment through the efforts of these and kindred organizations will do 
much to mitigate, if it does not wholly eradicate the evils of the sweating 
system. 

Legislation. — ^The power of the state to deal with questions of this 
character is necessarily limited. It certainly is not the province of gov- 
ernment to fix hours of labor or to regulate wages, or to say that the 
citizen may not work in the factory or at his home as may best serve his 
purpose or convenience. On the other hand, it is not only the right, but 
the duty of the state to throw every possible safeguard about the health, 
the morals and the general welfare of the pubHc, even to the extent of 
protecting the individual against injuty from his own acts or neglect. 
The law providing for tenement house inspection is therefore a wise and 
a most important one. When it is considered that nearly all the cloth- 
ing and many of the cigars made in Detroit are the products of this class 
of labor ; that the danger of disease transmission through these articles 
is practically unlimited ; that the natural tendency of the system is to- 
wards laxity in the matters affecting the health of the worker and of the 
public, the necessity of a stringent law and of conscientious, persis- 
tent inspection cannot be overestimated. It is true that the conditions 
in Detroit are by no means so bad as in some of the larger cities ; in fact, 
this report shows them to be relatively good. On the other hand, it is 
also true that they are very much better now than before the enactment 
of the pfesent law and the inspection made under it ; which is the most 
effective argument in favor of a continuance of the present policy. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In closing, I take the liberty of renewing the suggestions made in. a 
former report for some changes in the law and in the methods of inspec- 
tion, which would, in my opinion, enhance the value of the department 
in this direction. 

First. — The law should be so amended as to place all shops where 
clothing and cigars are made upon a uniform basis, and their inspection 
should be under one head. The chief object of the inspection of this 
class of workshops is the protection of health ; and the inspector should 
be one whose experience and habits of thought have been along that 
line. This plan would also prevent any confusion as to the jurisdiction 
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of inspectors, and would admit of no ground for charging discrimination 
between the larger manufacturer and the tenement house worker. It 
would seem that the conditions and practices which are regarded as ob- 
jectionable in the tenement house shop are none the less so in the larger 
factories, and should be treated in the same manner. 

Second. — ^The habit of using the lips, teeth and tongue in lieu of the 
hands and knife in forming and finishing cigars (commonly called ^'biting 
out the heads") is so disgustingly filthy and so undeniably a serious 
menace to the health of the consumer that it seems almost incredible that 
there should be found in any civilized community at the present day any 
one guilty of the practice. The matter should be made the subject of 
specific prohibition by statute, and the inspector given authority to 
destroy all cigars found upon the premises where the practice is per- 
mitted. 

Third. — The manufacture of clothing and cigars in sleeping rooms and 
kitchens should be prohibited, the general tendency of this custom being 
towards uncleanness, vermin and disease. 

Fourth. — Some doubt has arisen as to the relative responsibility of 
landlord and tenant where permanent improvements are ordered by the 
inspector. In some cases several shops were found in one building. It 
would seem that no one of the proprietors could properly be required to 
make changes which only the aggregate number employed in the entire 
building rendered necessary. I would suggest that the law be so 
amended as to require landlords to make all permanent improvements 
ordered by the inspector, where such improvements are necessary to 
property equip the building for the purpose for which it is rented. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALEX. H. SMITH, 

Special Inspector. 
37 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE WOMAN INSEPECTOR^S WORK. 

After two years' experience in the work of a woman factory inspector, 
the wisdom of the legislature in providing for this department of inspec- 
tion is more fully demonstrated. The good results of her work cannot all 
be recorded. Not only the present, but the future will show increased ben- 
efits. The department can but repeat its remarks made in the 19th 
Annual Report. 

"In Michigan there are many model factories that employ women and 
children and though wages are low, too low, they are given many priv- 
ileges, are treated with proper respect, and their health and morals are 
not allowed to suffer. Again there are very many other places, to which 
these statements will not apply, where women and children are compelled 
tot perform tasks beyond their strength liable to cause permanent in- 
juries. Moreover there are bad ventilation, poor light, excessive heat, 
excessive cold, scanty and unwholesome food, poor and crowded sleeping 
accommodations, general uncleanness, offensive odors, insufficient and 
unsanitary toilet rooms and water closets, frequently used by the opposite 
sex, evil example, immoral influence and conduct.'' 

"A woman's wrongs amid such circumstances can best be told to one 
of her own sex. Modesty seldom deserts the true woman and the story, if 
told at all, is not half told to a man inspector. There is no doubt many 
cases of criminal abuse have for this reason gone unreported and unpun- 
ished in the years past. The evil disposed are held in check by being 
aware of the fact that their conduct can now be much more easily reported 
than formerly." 

In the past year the inspector has personally visited over 500 places 
where where women and girls are employed, canvassing the employes in 
367 of these places, in all interviewing 4,803 of these wage-earners, who 
were working at 80 different employments. She has carefully noted the 
condition existing in these factories and shops, not only in regards to the 
safety of the employes, but as to their other surroundings. Especially has 
the sanitary and moral atmosphere been looked after. Suggestions for bet- 
terment have been made, and hundreds of verbal orders, not recorded, been 
given. 

The statistics gathered from these employes will be found most interest- 
ing. They give the number canvassed in each town ; the different kinds of 
work at which employed; whether native or foreign born; the aggregate 
and average ages; their social condition; whether single, married or wid- 
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owed; whether working by the week, piece, day, or otherwise; their average 
hours per day, average days per month, average months per year, and the 
average daOy wages of each. The statistics also show the number that 
these employes have to support besides themselves ; whether they board at 
home or otherwise; the average cost per week for their board, the cost of 
room rent, also the cost of house rent for those who rent houses ; the num- 
ber who can save over and above their support; the state of their health and 
the effect their work has on their health. 

In making this canvass great care has been taken to be minute and 
accurate, and the department commends it to the thoughtfulness of those 
who are making a study of the work of the woman wage earner and the 
effect it has on the labor question. The inspector's personal report and 
the statistics of her work follow: 



PERSONAL REPORT OF DEPUTY INSPECTOR MRS. WHIPPLE 

Grand Rapids, Mick, Jan, 2, 1903. 
Hon. Scott Griswold^ 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Mich. : 

Dear Sir — I herewith submit my second annual report as Woman Deputy 
Factory Inspector of the State of Michigan. During the past year I have 
been able to revisit all the towns I visited last year, and I found the sug- 
gestions I made then and the orders I gave had been complied with, and 
conditions very much improved. From the fact that I was unable to visit 
only a few of the large concerns which employ female labor during my first 
year, the results accomplished were very gratifying, and conclusively show 
that the condition of the female wage earner employed in factories, hotels 
and stores, can be better found out by a woman inspector than by a man. 
This is not only recognized as a fact by the department, but by all of the 
principal employers as well. During the year I have visited all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in the State and while in some cases the conditions 
have not been of the best, yet I believe that on my revisits the coming year 
the objectionable* features will have been removed. Woman has come to 
be a great factor in the manufacturing interest of this State, as well as in 
the commercial line,* and it might be surprising to some to know that 
women and girls are employed in salt and woodenware factories, saw mills 
and foundries, and yet this is true, and while the work does not appear to 
be at all suitable for a woman, yet a large portion of them do a class of 
work that is not any more injurious to their health than in other factories 
where women are entirely employed. 

CHILD LABOR. 

Child labor is better enforced in the cities than towns, this is due largely 
to the fact that the school laws are better enforced. Especially is this true 
in the City of Grand Rapids. A large proportion of girls between the ages 
of 14 and 16 are to be found in the factories, but their work is not arduous, 
as a rule, and the hours will not average more than 9 per day. I find in 
the large cities a great many girls employed as cash girls, and while their 
work might appear to be lighter than in the factory it is not the case, they 
are on their feet all day running up and down stairs, while the factory girl 
does the most of her work while sitting. 
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FACTORIES. 

In my canvass of factories where women are employed, I find the work 
performed by them generally speaking is not hard labor. It is busy work; 
and sometimes trying to the nerves and tiresome. In most cases employers 
do much to provide all the comforts and conveniences possible, but I find 
the sanitary conditions of the factories largely neglected and I have paid 
especial attention to this. In some cases the buildings are modem, espe- 
cially is this true in those recently constructed, ventilation and sanitary 
conditions good, dining and rest rooms provided; in fact every conveni- 
ence that could be had. I believe that there is a general movement to 
make these conditions universal by the employers throughout the State, 
which is a step in the rigfit direction. 

t ^ • 

STORES. 

In the canvass of stores, I have found the employer ready to comply 
with any suggestion that would better the condition of the women em- 
ployed by them. However the law requiring seats for clerks when not 
actively employed, was in some cases objected to. I endeavored in such 
cases to show to them the necessity of complying with the law as being 
neces^ry to the health of their employes, and I believe that it will be only . 
a short time when the right and justice of this law will be recognized by 
all employers of woman labor. 

HOTELS. 

In my canvass of hotels I find the conditions fairly good. In some cases 
I found the sleeping apartments were not properly ventilated and sanitary 
conditions very bad. These conditions are not entirely chargeable to the 
proprietor of the hotel, as in the most of cases it was due to the lack of 
interest taken by the help in keeping their rooms clean and in order. I 
endeavored io show to them the necessity of bettering these conditions, if 
for no other purpose than the protection of their health. I have found 
many of the rooms occupied by the help not heated making it impossible 
tojr the girls to sit in them with any comfort, and in such cases have 
recommended a change. The wage scale of female help in hotels is as good 
or better as the average in other employments, especially when the fact 
that they are furnished with board and room is taken into consideration. 
I found some hotels that were not provided with fire escapes, and have 
ordered same placed on buildings, or have notified the Deputy Factory In- 
spector of that district of this need. 



LAUNDRIES. 

In the employment of female labor, the laundries of the state are the 
most extensive, very few men being employed in connection with this work, 
I found the wages to be good and on the average eight hours work per day. 
The sanitary conditions are good and none seem ill or depressed from the 
effects of their work. Dining rooms and electric fans are provided in some 
places, and while the summer heat is at times oppressive, they make no 
complaints the work seems to agree with them and they appear to be a 
happy lot of people. 
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In addition to factories, hotels and stores I have also visited the tele- 
phone exchanges. I found the sanitary conditions good, rest rooms pro- 
vided, and in the larger cities dining rooms, the average hours are 10 per 
day and they receive extra pay for extra time. The only complaint is tfiat 
the work makes them nervous. This class of work will be entirely dis- 
pensed with when the automatic switch board takes the place of the ones 
now in use. 

FINAL. 

I desire to make special mention of the National Wheel Works at Flint. 
It is one of the great manufacturing plants of this State. This concern 
started from a small beginning and now employs hundreds of men and 
boys, while a few women are also to be found. Among the latter is a young 
girl who saved from her earnings fSOO.OO in one year that she might obtain 
a more thorough education. In her we see a commendable spirit, worthy 
of praise, and one that might be emulated by hundreds whose capital is 
their brain and muscle. 

TTie beautiful Maccabee Temple of Port Huron is a fitting symbol of 
what organization can accomplish. It is modern in every respect; rich 
in furnishings, and costly pictures adorn its walls. A large number of 
women are here employed, and the work is very pleasant. I might men- 
tion other places, the surroundings of which are a pride alike to the em- 
ployer and the employed. I am sorry to say that still other places might 
be mentioned the surrounding:s of which would draw the severest criti- 



cism. 



Most respectfully yours, 

ELLA A. WHIPPLE 
Deputy Factory Inspector. 



THE CANVASS IN ANN ARBOR. 

Number of firms canvassed 18 

Number of employments canvassed 20 

Number of employe* canvassed 148 

Examiners 3 Machine Operators 21 

Forewomen 7 In Knitting Factory 18 

Bookkeepers 6 Seamstresses 11 

Cashiers 1 Laundresses 4 

Saleswomen 16 Boners 2 

Telephone Operators 10 Chambermaids 8 

Proof Readers 1 Waitresses 10 

Rng Makers Parcel Girls 2 

Finishers 10 Domestics 7 

Cooks 6 General Work 7 

Number who were native bom 127 

Number who were foreign bom 21 

Showing 86 per cent native bora. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 3,670 

Average age of each employe canvassed 24.8 

Number who were single 126 

Number who were married 9 

Number who were widows 13 

Showing nearly 86 per cent, who were single. 
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Number who work by the week 64 

Number who work by the piece 48 

Number who work by the month ' 31 

Number who work by the day 5 

Showing that over 43 per cent work by the week. 

Averasre number of hours work per day 8.9 

Average number of days work per month 26.3 

Average number of months work per year 11.4 

Average daily wages for each employe $0.78 

Number who have none but themselves to support 126 

Number who have others to support 22 

Number of others to support 34 

Average for each who have others to support l.S 

Number who board at home 93 

Number who do not board at home , 55 

Showing nearly 63 per c«it. board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2.60 

Average price paid per week for room rent $1.10 

Average price paid per month for rent'of house .$6.52 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 56 

Number who cannot so save 92 

Showing that 61 per cent, cannot save anything. 

Number who are In good physical health 138 

Number who are not In good physical health 15 

Showing about 90 per cent, in good health. 

Number where their work has a bad effect on their health 18 

Number where their work does not have a bad effect 130 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN ANN ARBOR. 

Fluff Rug Factory. — File ,sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age. 

Mack's Dry Goods House. — Qean and repair ladies* toilet room in base- 
ment of building and have it kept in good sanitary condition ; repair roof 
and give room better ventilation ; also provide stools back of counters 
for young ladies in your employ to rest when not at work. 

Telephone Exchange. — Provide toilet room for the exclusive use of 
females in your employ. 

Mills Company. — Provide toilet room for the exclusive use of females in 
your employ. 

W. M. Goodyear & Company. — Provide toilet room for the exclusive use- 
of ladies in your employ. 

THE CANVASS IN BAY OITY. 

Number of firms canvassed 14 

Number of kinds of employments canvassed 22 

Number of employes canvassed 296 

Housekeepers 1 Seamstresses 24 

Forewomen 6 Telephone Operators 30 

Bookkeepers 4 Machine Operators 32 

Stenographers 3 Milliners 3 

Oashlers 3 Packers 9 

Office Clerks 13 Laundry work 25 

Saleswomen 51 Sorting Peas 17 
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Sorting Beans 7 Waitresses 9 

Shade Boiler Factory 27 Cash Girls 13 

Cooks 3 General Work 5 

Chambermaids 2 Miscellaneous 9 

Number who were native born 240 

Number who were foreign born 56 

Showing over 81 per cent, native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 6,299 

Average age of each employe canvassed 21.3 

Number who were single 279 

Number who were married 10 

Number who wore widows 7 

Sliowlng nearly 9C per cent, who wevi single. 

Number who work by the week i 135 

Number who work by the piece 70- 

Number who work by the month 55 

Number who work by the day '34 

Number who work by the hour 1 

Number who work by the year 1 

Showing that 45 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.7 

Average number of days work per month 26 

Average number of month work per year 11 

Average daily wages for each employe $0.70 

Number who have none but themselves to support 274 

Number who. have others to support 22 

Number of others to 8upp<M*t 32 

Average for each who have others to support 1.5 

Showing that 92^ per cent have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 243 

Number who do not board at home 53 

Showing that over 81 per cent, board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $3.06 

Average price paid per week for room rent •. $1.50 

Average price paid monthly for rent of house. $9.75 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 51 

Number who cannot so save : 245 

Showing 81 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 238 

Number who are not in good physical health -. 58 

Showing 80 per cent in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on th^r health 41 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 255 

ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN BAY CTTY. 

Troy Laundry. — Prohibit the use of profane language in the presence of 
young ladies in your employ. 

City Drug Store. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

H. G. Wendland & Company. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Bay City Dry Goods & Carpet Company. — File sworn statements for all 
children between 14 and 16 years of age; and keep closets properly 
cleaned. 
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Victor Manufacturing Company. — Keep floors swept to insure better 
sanitary conditions. 

Troy Laundry. — Repair, clean, and put in proper condition ladies' toilet 
room in basement of your laundry. 

A. E. BoNEFiELD, Woodenware. — Provide a suitable toilet room for gfirls 
employed in paint shop and have it plainly designated as such. 

Harry Hammond Seed Company. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Quaker Shade Rqjller Company.— <3ean, repair, and put in proper sani- 
tary condition ladies' toilet room ; also file statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

THE CANVASS OP BATTLE CREEK. 

Number of firms canvassed 85 

Number of employments canvassed 32 

Number of employes canvassed 417 

Managers ^ 1 Saleswomen 41 

Forewomen 18 Gluers 2 

Bookkeepers 2 Counters 4 

Cashiers 4 Wrappers • 3 

Stenographers 13 Strippers 5 

Mailing Clerks 6 Packers 2d 

Office Clerks 7 Book Binding 18 

Telephone Operators ^ 1 Milliners 2 

Linotype Operators 1 Seamstresses 3 

Reporters 1 Box Makers 123 

Coml;>ositors 4 Cooks » 1 

Proof Readers 3 Chambermaids 4 

Embossers 2 General Work 18 

Machine Operators 9 Sanitorium Employes 10 

Folders 41 Laundry Work 33 

Pasters 7 Miscellaneous 6 

. Number who were native bom 382 

Number who were foreign bom 35 

Showing over 91 per cent, native bom. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 10,183 

Average age of each employe canvassed 24.4 

Number who were single 8i5 

Number who were married 38 

Number who were widows 34 

Showing'over 82 per cent, who were single. 

Number who work by the week 144 

Number who work by the piece 81 

Number who work by the month 17 

Number who work by the day 107 

Number who work by the hour 67 

Number who work by the year 1 

Showing that near 34 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.8 

Average number of days work per month 25.3 

Average number of months work per year 11.5 

Average daily wages for each employe $0.92^ 

Number who have none but themselves to" support 363 

Number who have others to support 54 

Number of others to support 63 

Average for each who have others to support 1.2 

Showing that 87 per cent have only themselves to support 
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Number who board at home 270 

Number who do not board at home 147 

Showing that nearly 65 per cent, board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2.29 

Average price paid per week for room rent $1.22 

Average price paid per month for rent of house. . .^ $6.19 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 263 

Number who cannot so save 154 

Showing 63 per cent, who cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 323 

Number who are not in good physical health 94 

Showing 77 per cent, in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on their healths 220 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 197 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN BATTLE CREEK. 

Banner Department Store. — Provide ladies' toilet room ; also stools for 
their use when not actively engaged. 

W. S. Powers. — Provide one additional toilet room for employes of Ban- 
ner Department Store. 

Schroeder Brothers' Dry Goods Store. — Provide toilet room for ex-- 
elusive use of women in your employ. 

F. D. Fuller Hulled Bean Factory. — File sworn statements for all 
children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

F. A. Fui-ler. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 
years of age ; provide water tank for drinking purposes and keep same 
clean ; also another toilet room properly guarded and stools for sample 
workers. 

Dit Peebles Institute of Health. — Place railing around belt in work- 
room to prevent accidents ; and place sign on ladies' toilet room desig- 
nating same. 

John R. Robertson, Buffalo Dry Goods Store. — Provide ladies' toilet 
room and put up sig^s designating same ; also repair stairs leading to 
basement and place stools behind counters for use of girls when not 
actively engaged. 

Austin P. Nichols. — Provide toilet room for exclusive use of women in 
building occupied by Buffalo Dry Goods Company. 

Foster & Post. — Provide ladies' toilet room and place stools behind coun- 
ters for girls to rest when not actively employed. 

I. H. Evans. — Qean and put in good sanitary condition ladies' toilet 
rooms ; file sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years of 
age. 

E. C. Fisher & Company. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

A. E. PowLSON.— Provide ladies' toilet room. 

George, Smith & Bennington. — Provide ladies' toilet room and put up 
signs desigfnating the same. 

Post Tavern. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

Miss Wakelee. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

The National Bank. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 
38 
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Frank C. Spaulding^ Palace Laundry. — File sworn statements for all 
children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Stewart Laundry. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

AiNSwiTH Laundry Company. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

BouEDEAu Food CoMPANY.--Oose stairway and provide a sanitary water 
tank ; also place screen in front of ladies' toilet room. 

C. F. Russell^ Bargain Center. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

A. E. Blank. — Provide ladies* toilet room for women employed in Michi- 
gan Rug Factory. 

Michigan Rug Factory. — Provide a toilet room for exclusive use of 
women employed in factory and also clean and put in good sanitary con- 
dition the one now in use ; close up stairway leading to the second floor 
and arrange water tank for drinking purposes for both men and women. 
• Sanitarium. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 
years of age ; have ladies* toilet room properly labelled and do not allow 
the use of profane language in the kitchen. 

Ellis Publishing Company. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age ; have toilet room in basement put in good 
sanitary condition and place a light in same ; also guard belt when ma- 
chinery is in operation ; protect wheel by a railing on top floor and place 
covered water tanks on all floors for drinking purposes. 

Malt-Too Company. — Provide proper accommodations for the young 
ladies in your employ; place walk and screen around toilet room and 
stools in box room for each girl and allow her to use same when possible ; 
also file sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Malta- Vita Factory. — Place covered water tanks on each floor and 
keep them in good sanitary condition and do not allow girlg to enter en- 
gine room for a drink of water : also keep all closets in a good sanitary 
condition and place screen in front of same. 

THE canvas in BELDING. 

Number of firms canvassed , 4 

Number of emplo3mieiits canvassed 10 

Numer of employes canvassed 218 

Forewomen i Cooks 3 

Silk thread makers 129 Packers 4 

611k cloth makers 53 Waitresses 3 

Box makers 15 General work 2 

Card makers 6 Miscellaneous 3 

Number who were native bom 204 

Number who were foreign born 14 

Showing over 93 per cent, native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 5,123 

Average age of each employe canvassed 23.5 

Number who were single 179 

Number who were married 25 

Number who were widows 14 

Showing 82 per cent who were single. 

Number who work by the week 19 

Number who work by the piece 93 
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Number who work by the month 9 

Number who work by the day 96 

Number who work by the hour 1 

Showing that only 9 per cent, work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.9 

Average number of days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year 11.5 

Average daily wages paid for each employe 10.90 

Number who have none but themselves to support 176 

Number who have others to support 42 

Number of others to support. 73 

Average for each who have others to support 1.7 

Showing that 80 per cent, have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 80 

Number who do not board at home 138 

Showing that only 36 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board |2.2b 

Average price paid i^er week for room rent 11.06 

Average price paid per month for rent of house 17.35 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 66 

Number who cannot so save 152 

Showing that 70 per cent, cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 166 

Number who are not in good physical health 52 

Showing that 76 per cent are in good health. 

Number where their work has a bad effect on their health 113 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 105 

ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN BELDING. 

Belding Brothers & Company. — Place signs on doors of ladies' toilet 
rooms to plainly designate same ; provide a toilet room for every twenty- 
five persons and repair those already in use; also prohibit men from 
using profane language in the presence of girls in your employ. 

A. & J), Friedman^ Dry Goods. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive 
use of girls in your employ. 

THE CANVASS IN DETROIT. 

Number of firms canvassed 84 

Number of kinds of employment canvassed 22 

Number of employes canvassed 714 

Private secretaries 2 Office clerks 30 

Managers 2 Machine operators 228 

Forewomen 7 Laundry work 49 

Examiners 19 Seamstresses 5 

Saleswomen 7 Finishers 7 

Stenographers 60 Waitresses 37 

Bookkeepers 16 Cooks 5 

Strippers 15 Dishwashers 4 

Cigar banders 32 Cleaners 13 

Cigar packers 55 General work 16 

Cigar makers 85 Miscellaneous 20 

t)er who were native born . . 

>er who were foreign bom 

Showing 70 per cent, native bom. 



Number who were native born 502 

Number who were foreign bom 212 
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Aggregate age of all employes canyaased 16,089 

Average age of each employe canvassed 21.1 

Number who were single 669 

Number who were married. * 30 

Number who were widows • 15 

Showing over 93 per cent who were single. 

Number who worked by the week 278 

Number who work by the piece .^ 379 

Number who work by the*day / 54 

Number who work by the hour ^ 2 

Number who work by the year ' 1 

Showing that 39 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.5 

Average number of days work per month 26.2 

Average number of months work per year 11.7 

Average daily wages for ^ach employe |1.07^ 

Number who have none but themselves to support 650 

Number who have others to support 64 

Number of others to support 109 

Average for each who have others to support 1.6 

Showing that 91 per cent have only themselves to support 

Number who board at home - ^. . 523 

Number who do not board at home 191 

Showing that 87 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board |3.28 

Average price paid per week for room rent $1.44 

Average price paid per month for rent of house 19.70 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 208 

Number who cannot so save 506 

Showing that 71 per cent, cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 661 

Number who are not in good physical health 63 

Showing that over 92 per cent, are in good health. 

Number where their work has a bad efFect on their health 65 

Number where their work does not have bad eftect 649 

ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN DETROIT. 

R. L. PoLK & Company. — Provide ladies' toilet room and better ventila- 
tion. 

Mitchell, Moody, Cortin & Company. — File sworn statements for all 
children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

F. Rolshoven & Company. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

George G. Cothmire & Company. — File sworn statements for all chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age. 

TuoMEY Brothers, 219 Woodward Avenue. — File sworn statements for 
all children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Hugo Hill Company. — File sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age. 

Dr. Knapp Medicine Company. — Provide a proper ladies' toilet room. 

W. L. & F. G. McLeod (Dining Room). — Provide separate toilet rooms 
for women and have them properly labeled ; also provide stools or rests 
for girls when not actively engaged in dining room and have basement 
put in good sanitary condition. 
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John K. Nostrand. — Provide ladies' toilet room and have doors properly 
labeled ; also provide stools or rests for the use of girls when not actively 
engaged in dining room. 

M. C. Field (I^partment Store). — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Gray & Worcester. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

C. C. McDonald Clothing Company. — File sworn statements for all 
children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Hugh Connolly. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

Mesdames Powen & Hunt. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

Woman's Exchange. — File sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age ; also provide stools or rests for use of waitresses 
when not actively engaged in dining room. 

E. A. Couch (Restaurant). — Provide stools or rests for waitresses, to be 
used by them when not actively engaged in dining room. 

Hotel Brunswick. — Provide stools or rests for waitresses, to be used by 
them when not actively engaged in the dining room. 

Gray, Toynton & Fox. — Provide ladies' toilet room on fourth floor and 
place a screen in front of the. one on third floor. 

National Biscuit Company. — ^Do not allow any improper langfuage to 
be used by the men in the presence of young ladies employed on same 
floor spoken or otherwise ; also have ladies' toilet room properly cleaned. 

Detroit National Bank. — Provide separate toilet rooms for exclusive 
use of young ladies employed on second and third floors of building. 

Clark's Restaurant. — Provide a toilet room for exclusive use of g^rls 
and place signs on doors designating same ; also have the other one well 
ventilated and put in good sanitary condition. 

R. L. Polk & Company. — File sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age. 

Vienna Restaurant. — Provide stools or rests for girls, to be used when 
they are not actively engaged in dining room. 

National Dining Room. — Provide stools or rests for girls when not 
actively engaged in dining room ; also a toilet room for women and have 
same properly labeled. 

Fenwick Restaurant. — Provide stools for use of girls when not actively 
engaged in dining room. 

Burke's Restaurant. — Provide stools for use of girls when not actively 
employed in dining room. 

McCauley Brothers. — File sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age. 

Marvin Preston' & Company. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Hamilton Carhartt, Overall Factory. — File sworn statements for all 
children between 14 and 16' years of age; and employ a man. to lift all 
heavy bundles of work on second and third floors. 

Babbitts, Taylor & Lane, Skirt Factory. — Repair toilet room on third 
floor, and put a ventilator to air chamber in chimney ; also put in window 
for better light and ventilation. 
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Edward V. Goodrow. — Build new stairway leading from the first to sec- 
ond afid third floors, and provide ladies* toilet room on this floor; also have 
the windows lowered from the top for better ventilation. 

American Cigar Company. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

THE CANVASS IN FLINT. 

Number of firms canvassed 21 

Number of kinds of employments canvassed 22 

Number of employes canvassed 234 

Examiners 4 Machine operators 47 

Bookkeepers 6 Laundry work 20 

Cashiers tf Weavers 7 

Stenographers 3 Spinners 15 

Telephone operators 10 Spoolers 2 

Saleswomen 29 Strippers 9 

Compositors 5 Chambennaids 2 

Oooks 2 Waitresses 7 

Knitters in knitting factory. . . 28 Dish washers 3 

Cigar makers. 6 Cash girls 4 

Finishers 15 General work 4 

Number who were native bom 208 

Number who were foreign bom 26 

Showing 89 per cent native bom. 

Aggregate age of all employes 8,406 

Average age of each employe 23.1 

Number who were single 202 

Number who were married 19 

Number who were widows 13 

Showing over 88 per cent, who were single. 

Number who worked by the week 97 

Number who work by the piece 100 

Number who work by the month 20 

Number who work by the day 17 

Showing that nearly 42 per cent, work by the week. 

Average hours work per day. 9.9 

Average days work per month 26 

Average months work per year 11.7 

Average daily wages for each employe 10.91 

Number who have none but themselves to support 196 

Number who have others to support 38 

Number of others to support 49 

Showing that 83 per cent, have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 160 

Number who do not board at home 74 

Showing that 86 per cent, board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2.58 

Average price paid per week for room rent |1.30 

Average price paid per month for rent of house • 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 82 

Number who cannot so save 152 

Showing 65 per cent, cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 194 

Number who are not in good physical health 40 

Showing 83 per cent in good health. 



*None rent houses. 
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Number where their work has bad effect on their health 64 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 167 

ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN FLINT. 

Flint Pantaloon Company. — Provide a covered water tank for drinking 
purposes and keep same in a sanitary condition by having it cleaned 
once every day ; also provide one more toilet room for the exclusive use 
of women in your employ, and have it kept in good sanitary condition. 

L. Brown & Son. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

Gonderman & Almroth. — Provide stools back of counters for the use of 
the girls in your employ when not actively engaged. 

Peltier & Flanders. — Repair the roof and rooms occupied by the women 
employed in the Bryant House and put everything in good sanitary cpn- 
dition. 

H. O. Pierce & Son. — Provide toilet room for the exclusive use of women 
in your employ. 

Frank Pierce. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of women 
in your employ. 

Pantaloon Company. — File sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age and have all shafting under swing machines prop- 
erly covered to prevent accidents. 

L. H. Henderson. — Provide an additional toilet room for exclusive use of 
women in your employ and haVe same plainly designated as such; also 
place screens in front of doors and arrange so as to have one toilet room 
for every twenty-five persons employed. 

Globe Printing Office. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of 
women in your employ and repair the stairs leading to the basement; 
also file sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Princess Manufacturing Company. — Cover the. shafting on the swing 
machines to protect girls from accidents. 

M. C. Bowman. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of girls in 
your employ and have same plainly designated as such. 

Troy Steam Laundry. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of 
women in your employ and have same plainly designated as such. 

Flint Cigar Factory. — File sworn statements for all children between 
14 and 16 years of age ; also provide a covered water tank for use of peo- 
ple in your employ and have it kept clean and sanitary. 

Flint Woolen Mills Company. — Repair ladies' toilet room on third floor 
and put it in a good sanitary condition ; also place sign on door plainly 
designating same; cleah and have the one on third floor partitioned off 
and put it in good sanitary condition ; also provide a proper toilet room 
for exclusive use of women on first floor. 

K. & A. Lotto (Coal and Wood). — Provide a proper toilet room for ex- 
clusive use of the women in your employ. 

Foster & Post. — Provide a toilet room for exclusive use of girls in your 
employ and have it plainly designated as such ; also provide stools back 
of counters for them to rest when not actively employed. 

D. T. Stone. — Build toilet room on first floor of building occupied by the 
Flint Woolen Mill Co. ; also provide a toilet room on first floor for ex- 
clusive use of girls employed. 
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Home Laundry. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age and provide a sanitary water tank, with cover, for drink- 
ing purposes. 

THE CANVASS IN GRAND RAPIDS. 

Number of firms canvassed 40 

Number of employments canvassed 26 

Number of employes canvassed ^ 350 

Inspectors 2 Saleswomen 23 

Forewomen 10 Seamstresses 10 

Bookkeepers 6 Machine operators 28 

Stenographers 19 Packers 8 

Shipping clerks 6 Printing ofllce 14 

Housekeepers 3 Brush makers 11 

Office clerks 8 Shirt waist factory 2 

Ck>oks 7 Chamermaids 22 

Decorators 2 Waitresses 29 

Knitting facotry 37 Cash Girls 2 

Laundry work 29 Dish washers 3 

Candy makers 11 General work 14 

Box makers 13 Miscellaneous 31 

Number who were native born 274 

Number who were foreign born 76 

Showing 79 per cent, native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 8,050 

Averse age of all employes cfinvassed 23 

Number who were single 295 

Number who were married .- 30 

Number who were widows 25 

• Showing 84 per cent, who are single. 

Number who work by the week 186 

Number who work by the piece 94 

Number who work by the month 40 

Number who work by the day 6 

Number who work by the hour 24 

Showing that 53 per cent, work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.5 

Average number of -days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year II.5 

Average daily wages for each employe $0.80% 

Number who have none but themselves to support 276 

Number who have others to support 74 

Number of others to support 83 

Average for each who have others to support 1.1 

Showing that 79 per cent, have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 231 

Number who do not board at home * 119 

Showing that 66 per cent, board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board 13.15 

Average price paid per week for room rent $1.16 

Average price paid per month for rent of house |9.16 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support | 108 

Number who cannot so save 242 

Showing that 70 per cent, cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 288 

Number who are not in good physical health 62 

Showing over 82 per cent, in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on their health 87 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 263 
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ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN GRAND RAPIDS. 

J. H. Pennell (Millinery Store). — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Star Knitting Works. — Put ladies' toilet room in proper sanftary con- 
dition. 

THE CANVASS IN IONIA. 

Number of drms eanyassed 1^ 

Number of kinds of employment canvassed 13 

Number of employers eanyassed 193 

Examiners 9 Telephone Operators 11 

Forewomen 3 Machine Operators 84 

Bookkeepers 2 Finishers 10 

stenographers 2 Box Makers 11 

Typewriters 4 Laundry Work 8 

Saleswomen 40 Waitresses 

Dish Washers 3 

Number that were native •born ITJJ 

Number that were foreign born 17 

Showing over 91 per cent, native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 4,45<5 

Average age of each employe canvassed 22.."» 

Number who were single 165 

Number who were married 14 

Number who were widows 14 

Showing over 85 per cent, were single. 

Number who work by the week 8<) 

Number who work by the piece 64 

Number who w^rk by the month 17 

Number who work by the day 32 

Showing about 42 per cent, work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.8 

Average number of days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year 11.3 

Average daily wages for each employe $0.90 

Number who have none but themselves to support 166 

Number who have others to support 27 

Numbers of others to support 37 

Average for each wfio have others to support 1.4 

Showing that over 85 per cent have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 130 

Number who do not board at home 63 

Showing that nearly 68 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2.42 

Average price paid per week for room rent $1.00 

Average price paid monthly for rent of house $6.55 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 71 

Number who cannot so save. 121 

Showing that over 62 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are In good physical health 164 

Number who are not In good physical health 29 

Showing over 85 per cent, in good health. 

Number where their work has a bad effect on their health 58 

Number where work does not have bad effect 135 

39 
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ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN IONIA. 

Michigan Clothing Company. — Repair, clean, and put toilet room in 

factory in good sanitary condition ; also have same partitioned off and 
allow windows to be raised for better ventilation. 

J. W. Wright^ Dry Goods. — Provide toilet room for the exclusive use of 
ladies in your employ and have same properly designated as such. 

A. TiNGLEMAN. — Provide toilet room for the exclusive use of women em- 
ployed in steam laundry and have same plainly designated as such. 

W. C. Pier & Company. — Provide toilet room for exclusive use of women 
in your employ and have same plainly designated as such. 

A. W. Stein. — Provide stools back of counters, to be used by women in 
your employ. 

THE CANVASS IN JACKSON. 

Number of firms canvassed < 44 

Number of employments canvassed ^ 24 

Number of employes canvassed ' 715 

Examiners 26 Machine operators 316 

Forewomen 13 Box makers 27 

Bookkeepers 9 Paper bag makers 6 

Cashiers 2 Packers 5 

Office clerks 9 . Rug makers 5 

Stenographers 5 Folders 10 

Saleswomen 78 Cooks 3 

Telephone operators 33 Boners 10 

Sewing girls 32 Chambermaids 5 

Finishers 13 Sorting Beans 30 

Trimmers 10 Waitresses 5 

Laundry work 63 General work 10 

Number who were native born , 635 

Number who were foreign born 80 

Showing over 88 per cent native bom. 

Aggregate age of each employe 17.768 

Average age of each employe canvassed ^ 24.8 

Number who were single 568 

Number who were married 68 

Number who were widows 79 

Showing nearly 80 per cent who were single. 

Number who work by the week 206 

Number who work by the piece 346 

Number who work by the month 31 

Number who work by the day 130 

Number who work by the hour 2 

Showing th|it 29 per cent, work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day * 9.8 

Average number of days work per month 26.1 

Average number of months work per year 11.2 

Average daily wages for each employe 10.91 

Number who have none but themselves to support 593 

Number who have others to support 122 

Number of others to support •. 164 

Average for each who have others to support 1.8 

Showing that 83 per cent, have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 556 

Number who do not board at home 159 

Showing that about 78 per cent, board at home. 
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Average price paid per week for board |2.82 

Average price paid per week for room rent |1.18 

Average price paid per month for rent of house $7.04 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 268 

Number who cannot so save 447 

Showing 62 per cent, cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 600 

Number who are not in good physical health 115 

Showing 87 per cent, in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on their health 245 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 470 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN JACKSON'. 

Jackson Skirt & Novelty Company. — Provide ladies' toilet room and 
put up signs designating same. 

Reliance Corset Company. — Provide two windows, and ladies' toilet 
room on third floor; place screens between seats of the one on fourth 
floor; and have weights on all windows for better ventilation on same floor; 
also place signs on men's toilet room on second floor designating same; 
have the one on fourth floor kept in good sanitary condition and do not 
allow girls to put belts on machinery when in motion. 

Union Bank. — Provide ladies' toilet room on third floor and two windows 
on west side of fourth floor for light and ventilation; place partitions be- 
tween seats in closets on fourth floor and put weights on all windows on 
fourth floor, ako in room on second floor known as skirt room for light 
and ventilation. 

Ada H. Taylcml — Provide ladies- toilet room. 

Palmer & Gates (Laundry). — Place signs on toilet rooms in basement, 
designating same and repair stairs leading to basement. 

T. M. Smith. — Provide ladies* toilet room and have same properly desig- 
nated. 

White Laundry. — Place screens in front of doors of toilet rooms and put 
up signs designating same. 

Vandercook's Laundry. — Provide ladies' toilet rocmi. 

Mrs. Lizzie Cooley. — Provide ladies' toilet room and put up signs desig- 
nating same. 

J. H. Fuller & Kirkland. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

W. Raynolds. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

R. G. Valentine (Olive Underwear). — Provide ladies' toilet room and 
have same plainly designated. 

Pandora COrset Factory. — Provide a ladies' dressing room. 

Arthur McCane. — Provide two toilet rooms, one for exclusive use of 
women and have them plainly designated as such ; also repair floor in main 
room and windows in all rooms. 

Her Ladyship Corset Company. — Unlock gate leading to work-rooms; 
put toilet room in good sanitary condition; keep work room properly 
cleaned and put sign on men's toilet room designating same. 

J. Smalley. — Provide ladies' toilet room and place sign on door desigfnat- 
ing same. 
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Blessing Box Factory. — Provide a sink, and connect with sewer water 
from the pump in middle of shop and put same in good sanitary condition; 
file sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years of age; and 
provide seats for the two g^rls employed in skirt box room; have ladies' 
toilet room properly cleaned and place sig^s on door designating same: 
also have outside door put in front of room; repair all floors in building and 
have shop properly cleaned. 

Plano Manufacturing Company. — Provide a toilet room within reason- 
able distance for exclusive use of girls employed in your office and have 
same kept in good sanitary condition. 

G. W. Kenedy.— Repair steps leading to basement in the building occupied 
by Niagara Laundry. 

Central City Soap Factory. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age and place sign on ladies' toilet room plainly 
designating same. 

S. H. Camp. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of ladies em- 
ployed on third floor; also have a water tank convenient for drinking pur- 
poses. 

Coronet Corset Factory. — Provide a toilet room for exclusive use of 
girls in your employ; have one for every twenty-five persons employed 
and keep the ones you already have in good sanitary condition ; also file 
sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

F. S. Isabell. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of girls em- 
ployed on third floor of building occupied by Coronet Corset Factory. 

L. H. Field. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 
years of age. 

J. M. Ball (Brink Manufacturing Company). — Clean and put toilet room 
in good sanitary condition; lower windows from top to allow better ven- 
tilation; also provide toilet room for exclusive use of girls in your employ, 
and file sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Fuller Buggy Company. — Provide toilet room for exclusive use of young 
ladies in your employ, and have same plainly designated as such. 

Jackson Vehicle Company. — Provide a water tank for drinking pur- 
poses to be used by women in your employ and have same kept clean and 
in good sanitary condition. 

S. M. Isabell. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

Standard Underwear Factory. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

C. H. Bennett. — Provide a toilet room within a convenient distance for 
exclusive use of girls in your employ and have same plainly designated as 
such ; also file sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 years 
of age. 

J. G. O'DwYER. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age, and have toilet room in basement of building put in good 
sanitary condition, 

E. Dack & Company. — Provide and keep in good sanitary condition a 
toilet room for exclusive use of ladies in your employ and have same plainly 
designated as such; also provide seats for each girl employed when not 
actively engaged. 

Cook & Feldher. — Provide a seat for each girl when not actively engaged. 
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S. H. Knox & Company. — Clean and put in good sanitary condition the 
toilet room now in use and also provide one for the exclusive use of girls 
in your employ and have same designated as such. 

McLaughlin, Ward & Company. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

C. G. Brown. — Provide seats for all girls in your employ when not actively 
engaged. 

A. J. Stowell. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years ofage. 

Mr. Goldsmith (Mrs. Tinker, Agent). — ^Erect one iron fire escape near 
hall, embracing the seventh window on second and third floor on west side; 

repair sewer pipe in. basement and provide a ladies* toilet room on third 
floor. 

CANVASS IN KALAMAZOO 

Number of firms canvassed 20 

Number of employments canvassed 24 

Number of employes canvassed 392 

Examiners 4 Machine operators 115 

Forewomen 5 Seamstresses 56 

Bookkeepers 3 Talloresses 12 

Cashiers 2 Embroiderers 18 

Stenographers 2 Folders 8 

Embossers 5 Sorters 19 

Saleswomen 36 Cutters 5 

Housekeepers 2 Fillers 5 

Cooks 4 Finishers 13 

Milliners 8 Waitresses 23 

Chambermaids 8 General work 7 

Laundiy work 19 Miscellaneous 13 

Number who were native born 339 

Number who were foreign born 53 

Showing over 86 per cent native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed .- . 9,890 

Average age of each employe canvassed 25.2 

Number who were single 300 

Number who were married 45 

Number who were widows 47 

Showing over 76 per cent who were single. 

Number who work by the week 130 

Number who work by the piece -, 196 

Niunber who work by the month 40 

Number who work by the day 26 

Showing nearly 45 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.8 

Average number of days work per month 26.2 

Average number of months work per year 11.3 

Average daily wages for each employe $0 89% 

Number who have none but themselves to support 319 

Number who have others to support 73 

Number of others to support 91 

Average for each who have others to support 1.2 

Number who board at home 256 

Number who do not board at home 136 

Showing 69 per cent who board at home. 
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Average price paid per week for board « $3 06 

Average price paid per week for room rent 1 19 

Average price paid per month for rent of house 6 46 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 130 

Ntimber who cannot so save 262 

Showing 69 per cent who cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 332 

Number who are not In good physical health 60 

Showing nearly 85 per cent in good health. 

Number where their work has bad efTect on their health 140 

Number where work does not have bad effect 252 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN KALAMAZOO. 

Arlington Hotel. — Repair and put in good sanitary condition all closets 
in basement and also put up fire escapes on building. 

Samuel Rosenbaum & Son. — Provide another ladies' toilet room on 
fourth floor of building. 

Kalamazoo Paper Mill, No. 1. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

Arlington House. — Repair and put in good sanitary condition the toilet 
rooms in basement of hotel. 

Kalamazoo Paper Mill, No. 2. — Provide seats for girls in your employ, 
to be used when not at work. 

Kalamazoo Pants & Overall Factory. — Provide two more toilet rooms 
for exclusive use of ladies employed in factory and keep all rooms in good 
sanitary condition. 

Banner Laundry. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 
and 16 years of age. 

H. F. Badger. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 16 
years of age. 

J. R. Jones Sons & Company. — Clean and put ladies' toilet room in proper 
sanitary condition. 

Ihlling Brothers & Everard. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

E. C. Dayton. — Provide more closet room for employes of factory. 

Gilmore Brothers. — Provide seats for the use of female employes when 
not at work. 

Benison & George. — Provide seat for use of each girl in your employ 
when not at work; also have toilet room kept in better sanitary condition. 

Star Bargain House. — Provide seats for use of each girl employed by 
you when not actively engaged. 

Kalamazoo Corset Factory. — Put toilet rooms in factory in good sani- 
tary condition. 

THE canvass in LANSING. 

Number of firms canvassed 28 

Number of employments canvassed 23 

Number of employes canvassed 273 

Forewomen 5 Compositors 3 

Bookkeepers 8 Proof Readws 4 

Cashiers 3 Malllncr clerks 3 

Stenographers 17 Telepbono operators 15 
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Saleswomen 63 Boxmakers 5 

Bookbinding, In book bindery 8 Waitresses 8 

Knitters, in knitting factory 3(J Dish washers 6 

Machine operators 22 Strippers 2 

Cooks 3 G^eneral work 2 

Wax workers 3 Oandy makers 6 

Employes in milk factory 24 Miscellaneous 10 

Laundry work 17 



#■ 



Number who were native bom 242 

Number who were foreign bom 31 

Showing nearly 90 per cent native bom. 

Aggregate age of those canvassed 7,098 

Average age of each employe canvassed 26 

Number who we»e single 218 

Number who were married 27 

Number who were widows 28 

Showing 79 per cent who were single. 

Number who work by the week , 156 

Number who work by the piece .63 

Number who work by the month 29 

Number who work by the day ^ 25 

Showing that 58 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.4 

Average number of days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year 11.5 

Average daily wages for each employe $0 96^ 

Number who have none but themselves to support 216 

Number who have others to support, 57 

Number of others to support 80 

Average for each who have others to support 1 .4 

Showing that 80 per cent have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 204 

Number who do not board at home 69 

Showing that over 74 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2 77 

Average price paid per week for room rent 1 13 

Average price paid per month for house rent 7 55 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 144 

Number who cannot so save 159 

Showing that 58 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 230 

Number who are not in good physical health < 43 

Showing over 84 per cent in good health. 

Number where their work has a bad efFect on their health 75 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 198 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN L.\NSING. 

Lansing Dry Goods Company. — Provide toilet room for exclusive use of 
girls in your employ. 

Palace Laundry. — Place sign on ladies' toilet room on first floor plainly 
designating same. i . 
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G. W. Bates. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age; place cards on ladies' toilet room in basement plainly des- 
ignating same. 

D. Jacobi, Dry Goods. — Provide a toilet room for exclusive use of ladies 
in your employ and have same plainly designated as such. 

Queen Bee Cigar Factory. — Place sign on ladies' toilet room plainly 
designating same. 

Robert Smith Printing Company. — Provide a ladies' toilet room away 
from men's, and designate same by placing sign on door; place screen in 
front of door and have all ladies' closets on second floor of building. 

Star Steam Laundry. — Have both toilet rooms in laundry properly 
cleaned and put same in good sanitary condition. 

Oscar McKinley. — Repair ladies' toilet room on second floor and put 
same in good sanitary condition. " ■ 

THE CANVASS IN MUSKEGON- 

Number of firms canvassed 13 

Number of kinds of employment canvassed 19 

Number of employers canvassed 238 

Managers 2 Knitters, in knitting factory. . . 104 

Forewomen 5 Box makers 6 

Cashiers 1 Sewing girls 4 

Bookkeepers 2 Cooks 1 

Office clerks 5 Laundry work 5 

Stenographers 5 Waitresses 7 

Saleswomen 16 Domestics 3 

Milliners 5 Apprentices 6 

Compositors 5 Miscellaneous 7 

Machine operators 49 

Number who were native born 203 

Number who were foreign born 35 

Showing that over 85 per cent were native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 5,158 

Average age of each employe canvassed 21.6 

Number who were single 218 

Number who were married 7 

Number who were widowed 13 

Showing over 91 per cent who were single. 

Number who work by the week 68 

Number who work by the piece 115 

Number who work by the month 13 

Number who work by the day 41 

Number who work by the year 1 

Showing that nearly 29 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.9 

Average number of days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year 11.5 

Average daily wages for each employe $0 78 

Number who have none but themselves to support 218 

Number who have others to support 20 

Number of others to support 33 

Average for each who have others to support 1.6 

Showing that nearly 93 per cent have only themselves to support. 
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Number who bpard at home 214 

Number who do not board at home 24 

Showing 90 per cent who board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board '. |2 48 

Average price paid per week for room rent 1 12 

Average price paid monthly for rent of house 5 00 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 209 

Number who cannot so save 29 

Showing 89 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 206 

Number who are' not in good physical health 33 

Showing 85 per cent in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on their health 33 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 205 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES l^ MUSKEGON. 

Wm. D. Hudy & Company. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

Frank 2im;mer. — Provide ladies' toilet rooms. 

M. H. Powell, Amazon Knitting Company. — Provide closets on all floors 
excepting the third; provide wash sinks or stands on each floor for use of 
employes and arrange windows in every department to give all air needed 
for good ventilation. 

Shaw, Walker & Company. — Provide ladies' toilet room. 

L. P. Haight. — Keep ladies' closet in good sanitary condition and provide 
better screen. 

THE CANVASS IN PORT HURON. 

Number of firms canvassed 26 

Number of kinds of employment canvassed 20 

Number of employes canvassed 305 

Forewomen 2 Examiners 2 

Book-keepers 3 Cooks 4 

Office clerks 32 Cookie makers 9 

Stenographers : . 11 laundry work : 57 

Mailing clerks 5 Strippers 4 

Saleswomen . ; 61 Waitresses 21 

Machine operators 18 Chambermaids 7 

Folders 7 Fibre pickers 40 

Packers 6 Dishwashers 4 

Finishers 4 General work 8 

Number who were native bom 200 

Number who were foreign bom 105 

Showing nearly 06 per cent native born. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 4,611 

Average age of each employe canvassed 22.5 

Number who were single 273 

Number who were married 17 

Number who were widows ^ 15 

Showing over 89 per cent who were single. 
40 
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Number who work by the week 168 

Number who work by the piece » 22 

Number who work by the month 33 

Number who work by the day 82 

Showing that over 51 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.4 

Average number of days work per month • 26.2 

Average number of months work per year 11.7 

Average dally wages paid each employe $0 78 

Number who have none but themselves to support 275 

Number who have others to support 30 

Number of others to support - 40 

Average for each who have others to support 1.3 

Showing that 90 per cent have only themselves to support 

Number who board at home 236 

Number who do not board at home 69 

Showing that over 77 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2 40 

Average price paid per week for room rent 1 26 

Average price paid per month for rent of house ♦ 

Number who can save from their wages besides their support 125 

Number who cannot so save 180 

Showing that 59 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 289 

Number who are not in good physical health « 25 

Showing that nearly 92 per cent are in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on their health 103 

Number where their work does not have bad effect 202 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN PORT HURON. 

Flint Pantaloon Factory. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age; and do not allow doors to be locked during 
working hours; also have door swing outward. 

Sulphite Fibre Factory. — Provide two ladies' toilet rooms ; also a cov- 
ered water tank and keep same in a clean sanitary condition; do not allow 
girls to pass through engine room; also file sworn statements for all chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age. 

City Steam Laundry. — Provide a ladies' toilet room for girls employed 
on second floor of building. 

O. K. Laundry. — Place a screen at the side and bottom of stairs leading 
to second floor and guards around the two belts to prevent accidents. 

Akens Grocery Company. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

F. A. Gaddum^ Cigar Factory. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Troy Laundry. — Build a screen to secure girls from observation when 
entering toilet room. 

J. P. Ersenkner (Book Bindery). — Place sign on ladies' toilet room and 
keep same clean and in good sanitary condition. 

♦None rent houses. 
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G. C. Missel Dry Goods Store.— File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 ages of age; also provide ladies' toilet room and have 
same plainly designated as such. 

liosTON Store. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

L. Hager & Son. — ^File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

Balentine Dry Goods Company. — ^Provide seats for all girls in your 
employ when not actively engaged; also file sworn statements of all chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age. 

A. Rubinstein. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age; place signs on ladies' toilet room on second floor plainly 
designating same as such. 

Union Hotel. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

BoiCE Brothers. — Provide seats for use of girls in your employ when 
not actively engaged. 

C. J. Wilson. — File sworn statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age; also place seats and allow girls in your employ to rest on 
same when not actively engaged. 

THE CANVASS IN SAGINAW. 

Number of firms canvassed 7 

Number of kinds of employment canvassed 16 

Number of employes canvassed 185 

Bxaminers 1 Laundry work 22 

Managers 1 Cutters 6 

Forewomen 8 Packers 6 

Stenographers 1 Sand papering 4 

Book-keepers 4 Machine operators 66 

Office clerks 1 Making lanterns 5 

MlUlners 6 Cash girls 5 

Saleswomen 48 Miscellaneous 11 

Number who were native bom 158 

Number who were foreign bom 27 

Showing over 85 per cent native bora. 

Aggregate age of all employe? canvassed 4,101 

Average age of each employe canvassed 22.2 

Number who were single 176 

Number who were married 4 

Number who were widows. . . , 5 

Showing that ©6 per cent wore single. 

Number who work by the week 104 

Number who work by the piece 55 

Number who work by the day 26 

Showing that 56 per cent work by the week. 

Average number of hours per day '. 9.9 

Average number of days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year 11.2 

Average daily wages of each employe .$0 88% 
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Number who have none but themselves to support 172 

Number who have others to support '. 13 

Number of others to support 20 

Average for each who have others to support 1.5 

Number who board at home 161 

Number who do not board at home 24 

Showing that over 87 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2 70 

Average price paid per week for room rent. » 1 25 

Average price paid monthly for rent of house 4 17 

Number who can save from their wages besides thehr support 34 

Number who cannot so save 151 

Showing over 81 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are in good physical health 162 

Number who are not In good physical health 23 

Showing 88 per cent In good health. 

Number where work has bad effect on their health 24 

Number where work does not have bad effect 161 

ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN SAGINAW. 

Saginaw Novelty & Mask Company. — File sworn statements for all 

children between 14 and 16 years of age and place signs on ladies' toilet 
rooms (Women Only). 

Saginaw Manufacturing Company. — Provide proper toilet room for 
girls employed in factory ; and a convenient place where they can eat their 
dinner during the noon hour. 

THE (VVNVASS in YPSILANTI. 

Number of firms canvassed 5 

Number of employments canvassed 17 

Number of employes canvassed , . . . 125 

Examiners 3 Seamstresses 5 

Forewomen 4 Cutters 5 

Book-keepers .' 2 Knitters, in knitting factory. . . 37 

Office clerks 2 Chambermaids 3 

Stenographers 1 Waitresses 4 

Compositors 1 Binders, in book bindery 4 

Cooks 2 Taggers 14 

Machine operators 14 General work 4 

Chair workers 20 _ .^j .. 

N^umber who were native born lOS 

Number who were foreign bom 17 

Showing over 80 per cent native bom. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 2,650 

Average age of each employe canvassed 25.2 

Number who were single 100 

Number who were married 12 

Number who were widows 13 

Showing 80 per cent who were single. 

Number who work by the week 45 

Number who work by the piece 67 

Number who work by the month 6 

Number who work by the day 7 

Showing 36 per cent work by the week. 
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Average number of hours work per day • 9.8 

Average number of days work per month 26.3 

Average number of months work per year 11.2 

Average daily wages for each employe $0 78 

Number who have none but themselves to support 104 

Number who have others to support 21 

Number of others to support 33 

Average for each who have others to support - 1.6 

Showing that 83 per cent have only themselves to support. 

Number who board at home 86 

Number who do not board at home , . 39 

Showing that 69 per cent board at home. 

Average price paid per week for board ?2 45 

Average price paid per week for room rent 1 25 

Average price paid per month for rent of house 11 00 

Number who cair save from their wages besides their support 34 

Number who cannot so save 91 

Showing 72 per cent cannot save anything. 

Number who are In good physical health KX; 

Number who are not in good physical health 19 

Showing 85 p^ cent in good health. 

Number where their work has bad effect on their health 18 

Number where their work does not have bad eflCect 107 



ORDERS FOR CHANGES IN YPSILANTI. 

Peninsular Paper Mill. — Provide a toilet room for the exclusive use of 
ladies in your employ; and have same plainly designated, and keep in good 
sanitary condition. 

D. P. Sullivan. — File sworp statements for all children between 14 and 
16 years of age. 

Reed Furniture Company. — File sworn statements for all children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

Hay & Todd Knitting Mills. — File sworn statements for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

recapitulation of entire canvass. 

Whole Dumber of towns, canvassed « . l/i 

Whole number of firms canvassed uOT 

AVhole number of employments canvassed 8^ 

Whole number of employes canvassed 4,8(Xl 

I*rivate secretaries '2 Saleswomen 504 

Manajrers 6 Housekeepers 6 

Examiners 71 In printing office 14 

Inspectors 2 Reporters 1 

Forewomen ; . . 89 Linotype operators 1 

Book-keepers 7B Machine operators 1,049 

Cashiers 22 Ijauudry work 341 

Stenographers and typewriters. 14<5 Cooks 52 

Ottice clerks 107 Decorators *- 

Mailing clerks 14 Chambermaids 5^5 

Shipping clerks 6 Packers 67 
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Wrappers 

Telephone operators. . 

Milliners 

Seamstresses 

Tailoresses , 

Bmbroid^iers 

Sewing girls 

Cutters 

Sorters 

Triuimers 

Taggers 

Strippers 

Box makers 

Cigar makers 

Cigar banders 

Cigar packers 

Card makers 

SpinneDB 

In knitting factory. . . 

Weavers 

In fifliirt waist factory. 

Compositors 

Proof readers 

Embossers 

In book bindery 

Folders 

Pasters 

Oounters 

Glners 



3 

110 

24 

114 

12 

18 

36 

16 

19 

10 

14 

35 

200 

91 

32 

55 

5 

15 

255 

7 

2 

18 

8 

7 

30 

66 

7 

4 

2 



Boners 

Finishers 

Spoolers 

Fillers 

Fibre pickers 

In shade roller factory 

In brush factory 

In candy factory 

In condensed milk factory. 

Silk thread makers 

Silk cloth makers 

Rug makers 

Wax workers. . .'. 

Waitresses 

Parcel girls 

Cash girls 

Paper bag makers 

Making lanterns 

Chair workers 

Sand pa];>ering 

Sanatorium employes 

Sorting peas 

Sorting beans 

Dishwashers • . 

Cleaners 

Domestic^ 

General work 

Apprentices 

Miscellaneous 



12 

72 

2 

5 

40 

27 

11 

17 

24 

12» 

68 

14 

3 

I6» 

2 

24 

6 

5 

20 

4 

10 

17 

37 

20 

13 

10 

92 

6 

110 



Whole number that were native bom 8,998 

Whole number that were foreign bom 805 

Showing nearly 83 per cent native bom. 

Aggregate age of all employes canvassed 109.551 

Aggregate age of each employe canvassed 22.8 

Whole number who were single 4,115^ 

Whole number who were married 355 

Whole number who were widows '. 335 

Showing over 85 per cent who were single. 

Whole number who work by the week 1,880 

Whole number who work by the piece 1,793 

Whole number who work by the month 395 

Whole number who work by the day 634 

Whole number who work by the hour 97 

Whole number who work by the year , 4 

Showing over 37 per cent who work by the week. 

Average number of hours work per day 9.7 

Average number days work per month 26 

Average number of months work per year 11.4- 

Average daily wages for each employe |0 80 

Whole number who have none but themselves to support 4,124 

Whole number who have others to support 679^ 

Whole number of others to support Ml 

Average for each who have others to support 1.4 

Whole number who board at home 3,443 

Whole number who do not board at home 1,360 

Showing nearly 72 per cent who l>oard at home. 

Average price paid per week for board $2 6!> 

Average price paid per week for room rent 1 21 

Average price paid per month for rent of house 6 43 
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Whole number who can save from their wages besides their support 1,819 

Whole number who cannot so save 2,984 

Showing that 62 per cent cannot save anything. 

Whole number who are in good physical health 4,062 

Whole number who are not in good physical health 921 

Showing about 86 per cent in good health. 

Whole number where their work has a bad effect on their health 1,904 

Whole number where their work deed not have a bad effect 3,489 

Showing that the health of 83 per cent was not affected by their work. 
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OHA.PTER XV. 



THE COST OF LIVING AND WAGES. 



THE RATE OF LIFE THE NATURAL LAW GOVERNING THE DEMANDS OF WAGE- 
WORKERS FOR COMPENSATION FOR THEIR EXERTIONS. 



DY JUDSON GRENELL. 

When from any reason the cost of living increases, real wages lag. 
Yet there inevitably comes a time in all progressive communities, when 
the equilibrium is again established, and thereafter, until another shift 
in the world of industry affecting prices is thrust upon the attention of 
the public, there is no visible struggle going on between employer and 
employed. Michigan, with the other States of the Union, has, during 
the past five years, been affected by the gradual increase in the cost of 
living, necessitating either greater economy on the, part of all classes — 
and particularly the wage working class — or a demand for a higher wage. 
There is, therefore, no reason to think of strikes in this connection as a 
mere ebulition of unthinking contumaciousness on the part of wage 
workers, for it is evident that requests for more wages are founded on an 
economic law that is natural and irresistable. 



THE GAP BETWEEN WAGES AND PRODUCTS. 

Has the cost of living increased? Unless this is a fact, much of the 
justness of the demand on the part of wealth producers for increased pay 
is not so self-evident as might be supposed, and this point must be proved 
beyond any doubt. That there is a gap between what the average work- 
man earns and what he receives is shown by the United States Census. 
This gap is neither so wide nor so narrow as many profess to believe. 
Statistics from the United States Census for 1900 seem to indicate that 
while the average amount of wealth produced by the average wage 
worker in 1900 in the United States was $2,456, the average annual wage 
was $437.95. But it is insisted by statisticians that this apparent dis- 
crepancy occurs from not taking into account all tfie elements that go 
to make up the cost of production. If there really is such a margin be- 
tween cost and price, in favor of employers, there would be very few 
collapses in the commercial world. To be sure some men would fail if 
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they could buy gold dollars at a dime apiece, but if all had the oppor- 
tunity of making sales aggregating $2,456, at a cost of only $437,94, the 
commercial agencies of the country would not show that over 90 per 
cent, of the employing class fail, and generally sink all their capital. But 
this is another question, with which it is not the province of this chapter 
to deal. 

INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING. 

• That the cost of living has increased since 1896 there is abundant sta- 
tistics to prove. An investigation by myself during the summer of 1902, 
ba3ed on the market reports in the daily papers of Detroit for the past 
five years, and on documentary evidence furnished by the owners of 
many tenements scattered throughout Detroit, showed an average ad- 
vance in the cost of living of over 30 per cent. Others' have gone into 
this matter in a more scientific way, notably the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, and its report of the prices and cost of living in 1872, 1880, 
1897 and 1902 are thoroughly reliable. It is seen from this report that in 
Massachusetts the percentage of increase in prices of certain articles 
going to make up the cost of living were in the spring of 1902 over 1897 
as follows : 

Percentage of Increase. 

Food 11.16 

Dry goods and boots .- 16.07 

Rent 52.43 

Fuel 9.78 

While these prices refer to Massachusetts, they are applicable to 
Michigan, though not in detail. For example, there has not been an 
increase in rents in this state of 52 per cent, during the past five years, 
though the cost of food has increased considerably more than 11 per cent. 
There are other and still broader investigations which can also be de- 
pended upon for accuracy in this matter of the increased cost of living. 
The Wall Street Journal prepared and printed during the summer of 1902 
a tabulated statement showing the per cent of increased cost of living since 
1896 in breadstuffs, meats, dairy porducts, other food, and clothing. It runs 
as follows: 



1896 


Bread stuffs. 
.... 11.4 


Meats. 
7.5 
7.3 
7.3 
7.5 
7.2 
&4 
9.6 


Dairy, etc. 
10.9 
10.4 
12.3 
11.4 
13.7 
15.5 
15.2 


Other food. 
8.9 
8.1 
8.3 
9.1 
9.2 
9.5 

a9 


Clothing. 
12.8 


1897 

1898.... 

1899 

J900 


.... 11.7 
.... 13.5 
.... 13.8 
.... 13.2 


12.4 
14.6 
14.1 
17.4 


1901 


.... 14.5 


16.0 


1902.... 


20.0 


15.5 



When 1896 is compared with 1902, an advance of about 80 per cent, in 
breadstuffs is seen, of 30 per cent, in meats, of 40 per cent, in dairy and 
garden food, and of oyer 20 per cent, in clothing, with other food un- 
changed. Altogether the average increase is about 36 per cent. 
41 
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Dun's Review shows index-number aggregate prices per unit of 350 
commodities, averaged in accordance to importance in per capita con- 
sumption. Those for October 1, 1902, and comparison with previous 
dates are as follows : 

Jan. 1, 

1892, 

Breadstuff s $17,700 

Meats 7,895 

Dairy and garden... 13.180 

Other food 9,185 

Clothing 13,430 

Metals 14,665 

Miscellaneous 13,767 



Oct. 1. 


Octl, 


Octl, 


Octl. 


Octl, 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


190L 


1902. 


m,759 


$13,315 


$14,255 


$17,146 


$ 17,^4 


7,628 


8,378 


9,105 


9,517 


10,279 


9,021 


11,663 


12,231 


13,164 


12,931 


8,812 


9,069 


9,803 


9,190 


8,800 


14,350 


15,805 


15,980 


15,279 


15,771 


11,796 


18,042 


15,574 


15,760 


18,736 


12,604 


14,965 


15,666 


16,835 


16,637 



Total $89,822 $75,970 $91,297 $92,614 $96,891 $100,648 

According lo these figures what could have been bought for $75.97 in 
1898, cost $100.64 in 1902. This is an increase of 33 per cent, in the cost 
of living, and while it does not exactly agree with the figures furnished 
by the Wall Street Journal or the Massachusetts Labor Bureau, they 
are sufficiently similar to prove that all authorities are at one in the fact 
that it costs more to live in 1902 than it did in 1897-8. 



NEWSPAPER AND OTHER REPORTS. 

It will be observed that the figures provided by both the National 
Labor Bureau and the Massachusetts Labor Bureau, deal with condi- 
tions prior to or early in the present year. Statistical figures for the lat- 
ter part of 1902 are not available, but the National Labor Bureau, under 
the control of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, has for some time had several 
subordinates canvassing the cities of Michigan as well as of those of 
other states, collecting figures on both the cost of living and the wages 
of skilled and unskilled labor. These, however, will not be given the 
public before the summer of 1903. 

The newspapers, however, have, with unusual fidelity to the facts, 
been publishing information as to both the cost of living and the wages 
of labor, and from these it is seen that the cost of the necessities of life 
were in the fall of 1902 fully 25 per cent, over those of two years previous^ 
while wages have not raised on an average more than 10 per cent. In- 
deed the "ten per cent." idea seems to be the prevailing one when increas- 
ing wages, possibly because it is easily computed. But it has no scien- 
tific basis, and will not prevent strikes if it does not provide sufficient 
means to help sustain the rate of life. 

Taking Chicago figures as applicable to the West, the following prices 
made up from market reports published in the daily papers of that city 
for December dates in the years 1900, 1901 and 1902, prove the increase 
in the cost of living: 



Wheat flour, bbl., hard spring 

patents 

Rye flour, bbl 

Buckwheat flour, lb 



Dec. 6, 
1902. 


Dec. 7. Dec. 8, 
1901. 1900. 


^3.70 
2.9.5 
.02% 


$3.70 $3.85 
2.85 2.80 
.03 .02% 
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Dec 6, Dec. 7. Dec. 8, 

1902. 1901. 1900. 

Corn meal, per 100 lbs $1.60 $1.50 $1.50 

New Orleans molasses, gal 36 ® .42 $0.32 @ .37 .30 

Granulated sugar, lb 5.02 4.9D 5.50 

Rice, lb 04 @ .OT^A .05 @ .07 .(A%@ .07 

Pork, bbl 16.75 15.75 11.25 

Beef, lb 10 @ .25 .08 @ 22 mh^@ .18 

Lard, per 100 lbs 10.45 9.80 7.12V6 

Bacon, per 100 lbs 9.00 8.50 6.40 

Mutton, lb 06 @ .13 .06 ® .11 .07 @ .12 

White beans, bu 2.40 1.80 1.90 

Peas, bu 1.75 1.40 1.30 

Butter, best cream, lb .28 .21 .24 

Butter, best dairy, lb i .24 .liO .20 

Cheese, full cream, lb .13^^ .11%(9> .12 .11%@ .12^6 

Eggs, best fresh, doz .24 .24 .25 @ .26 

Evaporated apples, lb 06% (Q) .08^^ .08 @ .10 .04%® .08 

Evaporated cherries, lb 17 ® .18 .09%® .10% .12 @ .16 

Dried peaches, lb 06 & .08% .OS @ .10 .06%(8) .00% 

Dried apples, lb 01% @ .05% .05 ® .06% .04%® .05 

Dried appricots, lb 07 @ .11% .11 © .12 .07%(9) .14 

Spring chickens, dressed, lb 10 @ .12 .07% .07% 

Turkeys, dressed, lb .15 .07% @ .08 .08% (gi .09 

Ducks, dressed, lb 14 @ .15 .08% .08%(8) .09 

Geese, dressed, lb 11 @ .14 .07 @ .08 .06 (g) .07 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, lb 24 (g) .34 .25 (g) .33 .26 @ .34 

Tea, English Breakfast, lb 34 (g) .50 .26 ® .46 .36 @ .40 

Cnnned tomatoes, doz. 3-lb. cans. 1.00 @ 1.50 1.20 .85 @ 1.20 

Canned com, doz. 2-lb. cans 85 ® 1.50 .75 ® .95 .75 @ .90 

Canned peas. doz. 2-lb. cans 90 (g) 1.10 .95 @ 1.25 .95 ® 1.40 

Canned beans, doz. 2-lb. cans... .70 @ 1.75 .65 ® 1.00 .60 ® .80 

Com starch, lb 03 ® .07% .02%® .03% .03 @ .06% 

Farina, lb. .02% .02% .02 

Hominy, lb .0J% .01% .01% 

Lima beans, lb .05% .06 .06% 

Starch, lb 03%® .05 .03 ® .04 .02%® .04% 

Candles, lb 07%® .10% ^ .09 ® .10% .09 ® .11 

Table salt, lb .00% .00% .00% 

Fmnes, California, lb 05 ® .07% .04 ® .06% .03 ® .07% 

Raisins, lb 07 ® .08% .05%® .07% .06%® .08 

Cream tartar, lb 27 ® .32 .28 ® .30 .25 ® .27 

Allspice, ground, lb 13 ® .18 .13 ® .16 .09%® .11 

Cloves, ground, lb 17 ® .22 .14 ® .18 .12 ® .20 

Ginger, lb 16 ® .26 .10 ® .20 .09 ® .13 

Mustard, lb. 23® .27 .16 ® .20 .20 ® .31 

Black pepper, lb 18 ® .23 .16 ® .20 .07 ® .15 

A leading jobber vouchsafes the information that of the whole staple 
line, only coffee, flour and sugar are lower than two years ago, while 
sugar is again advancing. The tendency to upward prices is strikingly 
uniform in canned fruits, poultry, butter, eggs, meats, and that great list 

of "incidentals" going to make the staples available for the ordinary 
dming table. It must also be kept in mind that the figures given in the 
above table are wholesale ones, and that the retailer is often forced to 
pay a stiff advance over wholesale prices through the manipulation of 

the market by jobbers and manufacturers. Finally, the consumer, in 

spite of anything he can do, must bear the entire burden of increased 
prices. Still, as shown later, an advance in wholesale prices does not 
always mean an advance in retail prices. 
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AS TO WAGES. 

Have wages kept pace with this increase in the cost of living? If not, 
then the wage worker has not been profited by the prosperity that has 
swept over the country, for in that case while money wages have been 
relatively high, real wages have been low. 

The cost of living is the great rej^ulator of wages. It is not the num- 
ber of dollars one gets that comprises his real wages, but the quantity of 
comforts his exertion will exchange for. When wages fall below the 
cost of living, good government is menaced, if not civilization itself. As 
I have shown more in detail elsewhere (*) no one is or at least should be 
willing to work for a less wage than is sufficient for him to exchange for 
those things to which he and those in his class are accustomed. He must 
keep up his **rate of life," i. e., the cost of supporting a family in the way 
familiar to him or there will be a stoppage of industry. The laborer sells 
his labor for wages, now a little above, now a little below what it costs 
him to bring up a family. This Prof. Francis Wayland calls "the mini- 
mum cost of labor." As the laborer "works to live," it is evident that he 
-cannot live unless his wages cover those expenses which are to him nec- 
•essary. As Karl Marx puts it : "The wages of the whole working class, 
w^ith all their fluctuations, are nicely adjusted to this minimum," to go 
below which is to starve, and above which is to invite competition that 
quickly reduces it again to the minimum. 

LAW OF WAGES. 

It is well to understand this law of wages. It is the key to every de- 
mand ever made by any body of workingmen for an increase in pay. 
And it must not be lost sight of that conditions and environments make 
these rates the rates governing the willingness of people to toil and 
struggle in the earning of a "living." In a well settled country, with a 
homogeneous population, the rate of wages is an easy thing to determine. 
The "fair day's pay for a fair day*s work" consists in receiving sufficient 
to live in the manner customary in that particular class. Where the 
common laborer is satisfied with just enough to provide the coarsest fare 
and the most common clothing and shelter, wages will settle around the 
point that will enable him to provide these things, in addition to the cost 
of propagating his specie and bringing his progeny up in that same way. 
If the wage worker is less of a brute and more of a man, he will insist 
that a fair day's pay for a fair day's work must be sufficient, besides pro- 
viding the bare necessities for an animal existence, to enable him to "look 
decent," "be like other folks," meaning thereby the ability to dress as 
well as his neighbors, and to have some of the luxuries that his labor has 
helped to produce. And those who are still better educated will wonder 
why there should be so much difference between their economic condi- 
tion and others who seemingly do no work at all. And their "rate of 
life," their "fair day's pay for a fair day's work," will swell and swell, 
and they will investigate as to the average exchange value of an average 
day's work, based on what labor produces, and eventually the demand 
will be for all the wealth their exertion produces, and the rate of life will 
be increased accordingly. 



♦See ''Economi*- T.intflea," page 83. 
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OUR MIXTURE OF NATIONALITIES. 

In the United States there is such a mixture of races that the "rate 
of life" is not so easily determined. The Poles and Italians especially 
have reached our shores with ideas on the rate of life — the cost of exis- 
tence — so low as to be very little above the providing for mere brute 
necessities. Food, clothing, shelter — anything that will sustain life and 
keep out the cold and rain, is good enough at first. Sanitary comforts 
are undreamed of^ and official inspections of dwellings or factories to 
prevent overcrowding or injury from machinery seem to them like inter- 
fering with one's personal liberty ; the liberty to be a nuisance to neighbors 
or a menace to the life and health of others. But the Poles and Italians, 
like the Irish and Germans, are bound to change their style of living — 
their rate of life — as better pay gives them opportunity to improve their 
material condition. And when to this is added the increased intelligence 
of the rising generation of these emigrants through public schools broad- 
ening their mental vision, and contact with other peoples whose sources 
of happiness have increased with the Increase of power to indulge in 
what was once considered luxuries in the reach of the *'better' classes" 
only, it is inevitable that murmurs of discontent with wages must grow 
loud and insistant when the cost of living increases faster than the day's 
pay. 

It is a common complaint of those who have promoted immigration 
from foreign lands that no matter how much better off the foreign laborer 
is in this country as compared with the conditions from which he has 
fled, and no matter how contented he may be at first, it is only a com- 
paratively short time before he "gets on a rampage and strikes," and is 
not averse to using force to back up his demands. This is true, but it 
is in obedience to a natural law that neither the laborer himself nor the em- 
ployer can prevent. With so much fertile land as is in the United States 
uncultivated, and with it so comparatively easy of access and ownership 
as compared with land in thickly populated foreign countries, it is inevit- 
able that wages must gravitate to what one can earn working for him- 
self. And there are always enough wideawake laborers, even among 
the newly arrived foreigners, who see the possibilities of becoming one's 
own employer, or at least of getting rid of the landlord by buying and 
building a modest home, that the labor market is continually being 
drained of what would otherwise tend to overstock the supply of labor 
as compared to the demand, and what would, in consequence, prevent any 
attempt to improve conditions by demanding more wages. The struggle 
for existence, in short, would be sufficiently fierce to preclude any idea or 
any opportunity to live better. Wages would continue to be just suffi- 
cient to maintain the laborer in about the same condition as he was in 
the old world. Thus until all opportunities to employ one's self have 
disappeared in the United States, there is no process by which demand for 
increased wages can be stayed. 



AS TO ENVIRONMENT. 

I have dwelt upon this at some length because it is necessary to be 
familiar with the law of wages, before one can intel]i<rently determine 
whether demands for more pay under present economic conditions are 
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justly founded, and therefore to be met in a spirit of fairness by the em- 
ploying classes, or whether the employer is justified in organized oppo- 
sition, such as has lately been witnessed in the 'anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, on the ground that the wages already being paid are suffi- 
cient to provide the workers with everything to which he is entitled ac- 
cording to his "rate of life." In a community where environment and 
custom makes it almost impossible to increase wages without in a meas- 
ure spoiling the workers for continuous employment — and there are said 
to be localities where the inducement of more pay in order to get more 
work has" been frustrated by the workers refusing to labor any longer 
than will provide the average amount of money to meet the cost of exis- 
tence in the way common in that class — the contention of employers that 
low wages and long hours are necessary for continuous production has 
some foundation; but to say that there is anywhere in the United States 
conditions that necessitate low wages in order to prevent excesses on 
the part of the workers, is not true. At least it is true in a very limited 
sense, and with only a very few workers. Thrust into the midst of en- 
vironments generally to be found in this country, the lowest type of 
humanity from the old world will improve in his physical and moral 
being, and in time drop much of the brutishness from which He has 
ascended. And it is to the honor of the Americanized workmen that he 
demands so quickly the advantages here of a higher civilization than sur- 
rounded him in his native land. To be sure, with his limited horizon as 
to trade conditions he sometimes demands things out of reason, yet his 
face is turned in the right direction after all. and he only needs the wis- 
dom that comes from experience to be an honor to his adopted country. 

STATISTICS SHOW DECLINE IN REAL WAGES. 

Having shown that the cost of living has increased by one-third, the 
past five years, and also the basis on which the fairness or unfairness of 
wages, under present industrial conditions, must be calculated, let us 
now turn to the important matter of the increase of wages to meet these 
demands for better pay — demands based on a higher rate of life though 
increasing intelligence and the higher cost of living through increase in 
prices. Labor reports and the census bureau investigations and calcula- 
tions furnish ample statistics for this purpose. With the census comes 
figures for 1890 as well as for 1900, and with the reports of the labor 
bureaus are tables sufficiently varied and elaborate to make the facts 
plain. 

The United States census bureau for 1900 has already issued two or 
more editions of its bulletin No. 150, dealing with manufactures. What- 
ever is shown must be taken as fact, though it is true that so complicated 
manufacturing industries have become, dove-tailing as they do into and 
overlapping each other, it is not an easy matter to prevent duplications 
either as to wages or the value of the products. The reader is asked to 
carefully note the following table: 

Date of census. Per cent 

1900. 1890. of increase. 

Number of establishments 512,339 a55,415 44.2 

Capital $9,835,080,909 $6,525,156,480 50.7 

Salaried officials, clerks, etc., number. 397,174 461,009 13.8 

Salaries $404,230,274 $391,988,208 3.1 
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Date of census. Per cent 

1900. 1890. of increase. 

Wage-earners, average number 5.316,802 4,251,613 25.1 

Total wages ^2,328,601,254 $1,801,228,321 23.1 

Men 16 years and over 4,116,610 3.327,042 23.7 

Wages $2,021,349,508 $1,659,234,483 21.8 

Women 16 year and over 1.031,609 803,686 28.4 

Wages $281,680,054 $215,367,976 30.8 

Children under 16 years 168,583 120,885 39.5 

Wages $25,661,692 $16,625,862 54.3 

Miscellaneous expenses $1,028,035,611 $631,225,085 62.9 

Cost of materials used $7,348,144,755 $5,162,044,076 42.3 

Value of products, including custom 

work and repairing $13,014,287,498 $9,372,437,283 38.9 

Here is seen a remarkable increase in everything but wages. The 
number of establishments have increased 44 per cent., capital 50 per cent, 
number of wage-earners 25 per cent., cost of materials used 42 per cent., 
salaries of officials, clerks, etc., 3 per cent., and the amount for wage- 
earners 23 per cent. 

Between 1897 and 1902 the cost of living increased over 30 per cent. 
Between 1890 and 1900 the rate of wages decreased IJ^ per cent, as com- 
puted in dollars and cents. But there was an enormous decrease in 
wages as compared to the cost of living, and in consequence the economics 
practiced by the average working^an's family is almost beyond calcula- 
tion. The figures the United States census deals with are large. In 
1890 there were divided among 4,251,613 wage-earners the sum of $1,- 
891,228.321, and in 1900 among 5,361,802 wage-earners were divided 
12,328,691,254. In 1890 the average wage was f 444.83 ; in 1900 the aver- 
age wage was $437.95. Here is an actual loss of $6.88 a year. 

CENSUS BUREAU EXPLANATIONS. 

The census bureau explains this apparent loss of wages by saying that 
"the schedules for 1890 included in the wage-earning class overseers, fore- 
men, and superintendents (not general superintendents or managers), while 
the census of 1900 separates from the wage-earning class such salaried 
employes as general superintendents, clerks, and salesmen. It is possible 
and probable that this change in the form of the question has resulted in 
eliminating from the wage-earners, as reported by the present census, many 
high-salaried employes included in that group for the census of 1890. With 
the exception of several other changes of a minor character in the special 
features of the schedule, the investigation has been conducted along the 
lines followed at the census of 1890." 

Granting this to be true, as no doubt it is, there is still a gap between 
the cost of living in 1900 and the wages paid as compared to 1890, that 
cannot be entirely closed in this way, and it is this gap that is the founda- 
tion for the numerous strikes and demands for more pay that has dis- 
turbed the commercial world. 

WHERE AND HOW LABOR HAS GAINED. 

There has, however, been a gain to labor, the past five years particularly 
that must not be lost sight of. This is the more continuous employment. 
Where at one time the changes from full to half time during the year in 
many establishments were marked, in later years the demand has made 
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steadily employed workers. So that even though the rate per day had been 
the same in 1897 and 1902, the more steady employment in the latter 
period and the increased call for woman and child labor, has given the 
worker's family a larger annual average income. Herein has been the gain 
of labor in the industrial conditions of the country. The continuous de- 
mand for labor has enabled each worker to meet his expenses easier than 
heretO|fore even though the cost of living has increased faster than the 
rate of wages per day. 

There is still another factor in the table of statistics of the cost of living 
and wages that must be taken into account. While Dun's tables show re- 
markable increase in wholesale prices, the retail prices have not always 
been increased. For example while bread-stuffs have almost doubled in 
price since 1897, the cost of a loaf of bread in most localities is the same : 
while wholesale meats are much higher, the retail price has not advanced 
in the same proportion. Dairy products, wholesale, are much 
higher than formerly, but the retail price is not more than 
one-third advanced as compared to a 40 per cent wholesale advance. 
It is to be feared, however, as regards dry goods, that while there has not 
been a remarkable increase in the retail prices of all articles, per yard or 
per suit, the quality has much deteriorated. People are wearing more 
shoddy than ever before in the history of the republic. 

The general increase in wages, particularly of railway employes, which 
has been going on within the past six months, is a recognition of the facts 
herewith presented. That the railroad managements have met commit- 
tec;|B of employes and come to agreements is to their credits, for had a 
great railroad strike followed the war between the miners and the opera- 
tors in the anthracite coal regions, it would have been a commercial dis- 
aster from which it would have taken this country years to recover. 

SHOWING OF MICHIGAN LABOR REPORTS. 

The Michigan Labor Reports of late years show increases in wages that 
average well compared to other sections of the country. Perhaps this is 
due, in part, at least, to the fact that many newspapers have beg^n to dis- 
cuss economic problems from the standpoint of natural conditions; and as 
well to the other fact that the reports of the Michigan Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have been so full and accurate as to give correct data on which 
to base industrial reforms. 

Wages must rise with the cost of living and the increasing intelligence 
of the community demanding a higher rate of life, or there can be no real 
progress. To increase in numbers without increasing the per capita of 
comforts and happiness to be obtained from living will be the turning point 
on a down grade that must inevitably reduce American workers to the 
condition of the Chinese. We are increasing in wealth marvellously. We 
must, in order to reach the true ideal of a democratic form of government, 
continue to give to labor a still larger proportion of the wealth by them 
created, until, in the language of Adam Smith, the entire produce of labor 
shall constitute the natural recompense of labor. Higher than this it cannot 
rise. This point has not yet been reached. 
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OHA.PTER XVI. 



CANVASS OF ORGANIZED I.ABOR. 

There is no factor which enters so prominently into the industries of Mich- 
igan as that of organized labor. Realizing this and feeling that the great 
army of laborers, as well as the employers of labor would be deeply inter- 
ested in accurate statistics of active labor organizations, the department . 
has made an earnest effort to obtain the statistics from the various labor 
unions in the State. It was felt that the professed friends of labor would 
lend all the assistance possible to the end that the public might be in- 
formed, not only of the strength of the various organizations, but also ihe 
objects sought and the aims and ambitions of those who have been active 
in organization and prominent in labor movements. 

Blank schedules of questions were prepared and forwarded with return 
envelopes to every known union Jn the State, with a personal letter re- 
questing that they be filled and returned to the Bureau. Those schedules 
inquired the name and location of the organization, number of members 
July 1, 1901, and also July 1, 1902, thus giving the increase during the 
year. The average number of hours members work per day, the average 
number of months per year, and the average wages both for July 1, 1901, 
and that of one year later. Questions were asked regarding the effect of 
organization shortening hours of labor, whether differences are settled by ar- 
bitration ^r otherwise and whether organizations had agreements with em- 
ployers. Inquiry was made as to the strikes occuring the past year, their 
outcome, and the amount of moneys paid in strike benefits ; also as to sick 
benefits and the amounts of money paid into that fund. Each union was 
?ilso requested to make suggestions as to such legislation as would be the 
most important to labor. 

Only about 10 per cent of these schedules were returned from the unions, 
and special canvassers were employed to obtain these statistics. In several 
labor centers nearly complete statistics were obtained, while in others the 
department has been much disappointed at the seeming indifference of 
those whom it sought to benefit. No means were obtainable to give in- 
formation of the exact number of unions organized in the State, but it was 
estimated that they would approximate about 500. Of these 336 made 
reports, showing an aggregate membership of 26,890, or an average of 80 
members for each union reporting. If the estimate for the number of 
unions not reporting be correct, there was on July 1, 1902, approximately 
40,000 members of organized labor in the State. 
42 
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The reports received show a gratifying condition of organized labor in 
the State. There has been an increase in membership amounting to 40 
per cent; wages have been advanced on an average of 14 cents per day for 
the entire membership; over 47 per cent report that hours of labor have 
been shortened; nearly 66 per cent have an agreement with employers; 
only 62 unions reported strikes, 40 of which resulted favorable to labor, an 
average of J78.37 was paid by each union for strike benefits, or an aggre- 
gate of 126,333.60; over 33 per cent report a sick benefit, and an aggre- 
gate of 119,508.54 were paid during the year for such benefits, which shows 
anayerage of $58.06 for each union. In all 212 unions made suggestions 
as to needed legislation. These suggestions cover a wide scope and are 
varied in expression. They are given in full and will be found interesting. 

The unions returning filled schedules are from 16 different cities. Their 
names being given in connection with the statistics from each city, and 
there will also be found a recapitulation of the entire canvass. 

CANVASS OP ORGANIZED LABOR— ANN ARBOR. 

UNIONS REPOBTIXO. 

Plumbers " Xo. 100 Hod Carriers No. 9,542 

Painters No. 514 Bakers No. 175 

Typograplilcal No. 154 Metalworkers No. 243 

Number of unions from whom reports were received 6 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 171 

Number of members one year previous 96 

Increase of membership during year 75 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9.1 

Average months worked per year 10 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 |2 08 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 1 90 

Average Increase In wages during year , 18 

Number reporting hours *of labor shortened 5 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 1 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 2 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 4 

Number that have agreement with employers 4 

Number that have no such agreement 2 

Number reporting strikes during year 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 6 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 

Number reporting no sigk fund 6 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 4 

Number not making such suggestions 2 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Painters', Decorators' and Paper Hangers' Union, No. 514. — Any 
laws beneficial to labor that are not directly detrimental to capital, or that 
have no political significance. 

Bakers' Union, No. 175. — A law providing for bake-shop inspection. 
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Ann Arbor Typographical Union^ No. 154. — An arbitration law that 
would be binding on both parties; the enforcement of the law against child 
labor; a law making it compulsory that the printers' union label be placed 
on all printed matter gotten up for the state. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No. 243. — To abolish child labor 
and dompelling children to attend school; an eight-hour work day. • 

CANVASS OF ORGANIZED LABOR— BAY CITY. 



^letal Workers No. 

Jourueymen Horseshoers No. 

Tinsmiths No. 

Central Trades Council No. 

Oigarmakers .No. 

Pavers No. 

Stationary Firemen No. 

Teamsters No. 

Helpers No. 

Protective Union No. 

Barbers No. 

Patternmakers Association.. No. 

Machinists No. 

Typographical No. 

Bricklayers No. 

Retail Clerks No. 

Builders* Exchange No. 

Marine Engineers No. 



UNIONS REPORTINO. 

191 Plunibers No. 164 

1,502 Team Owners No. 10 

2S Musicians No. 

Metal Mechanics No. 90 

lai Teamsters No. 19 

23 Carpenters and Joiners No. 116 

37 Electric Workers No. 150 

89 Boiler Makers No. 67 

39 Painters and Decorators No. 559 

87 Phiglneers of America No. 40 

13 Master Horseshoers : .No. 32 

Street Railway Employes.. .No. 94 

98 Butchers No. 

81 Marine Cooks No. 289 

11 Ix)ngshoremen No. 25 

75 Trades Council No. 

18 I/etter Carriers No. 187 

27 Retail Clerks No. 1 



Number of unions from whom reports were received 36 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 2,891 

Number of members one year previous 2,007 

Increase in membership In one year 884 

Average number of hours worked per day 9.5 

Average number of months worked per year 11.3 



Average daily wages In 1902 

Average dally wages In 1901 

Average daily Increase during the year 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened. 

Number that settle differences by arbitration . . . 
Number that settle differences in other ways... 

Number that have agreements with employers. .. 
Number having no such agreements 



.12 10 
. 2 09 
. 01 



Number reporting strikes during past year 

Number reporting no strikes 

Number of strikes resulting unfavorable to organizations 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during year $2,118 50 

Number reporting sick benefit fund 

Number reporting no sick benefit fund 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $2,958 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 

Number making no suggestions 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Plumbers' Union, No. 64. — Plumbers' bill amended so that no man can 
act as an inspector unless he is a journeyman plumber. 

Painters', Paper Hangers' and Decorators' Union, No. 559. — ^A law 
to prevent janitors and others, not painters, from doing work in the 
painting line in schools. 

Engineers of America Union, No. 40. — An engineers' license law, and 
a board to examine all engineers. 

Journeymen Barbers^ Union, No. 13. — An amendment to the present 
license law and a Sunday closing law. 

Patternmakers' Association. — A uniform eight-hour law, and the abol- 
ition of female child labor in factories. 

Retail Butchers' Union. — Enforcement of garnishee law. 

Marine Cooks' Union, No. 289. — A bill appointing a Board of Chefs to 
examine all applicants. 

Bricklayers' Union, No. 11. — An eight-hour work day ; union inspectors 
on city work. 

Retail Clerks' Protective Association of Michigan, Local No. 75. — 
Enforcement of Sunday closing laws, pertaining to dry goods, clothing, 
boots and shoes and meat markets; enforcement of child labor laws. 

Retail Clerks' Protective Association of Michigan, No. 1. — Enforce- 
ment of Sunday closing and child labor laws ; enforcement of laws pertain- 
ing to furnishing seats for employes and the proper ventilation of stores. 

CANVASS OF ORGANIZED LABOR— BATTLE CREEK. 

UNIONS REPORTING. 

Team Drivers No. 371 Bartenders No. 404 

Stationary Engineers No. 10 Stone Cutters No. 

Railroad Trainmen No. 285 Cigar Makers No. 205 

Bricklayers and Masons.... No. 132 Painters and Decorators. ...No. 617 

Laborers' Protective No. 31 Iron Molders No. 175 

Carpenters and Joiners No. 871 Typographical No. 429 

Electrical Workers No. 256 Machinists No. 46 

Railway Conductors No. 6 Locomotive Engineers No. 33 

Number of unions from whom reports were received 16 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 1,035 

Number of members one year previous 421 

Increase of membership during year 614 

Average hours constituting a day's work 10 

Average months worked per year 10.7 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $2 62 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2 36 

Average increase in wages during year 26 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened 5 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 11 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 8 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 8 

Number that have agreement with employers 7 

Number that have no such agreement 9 
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Number reporting strikes during the year ^ 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 1$ 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during year. $70 00 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 6 

Number reporting no sick fund « 10 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during year $773 00 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 11 

Number not making suggestions 5 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Team Drivers' International Union, No. 371. — An eight-hour law; 
any legislation favoring municipal ownership and operation of public util- 
ities, such as street car lines, telephones, gas and water works, electric light 
plants, etc. 

Bartenders' International League, No. 404. — Enforce laws now on 
the books. 

National Association of Stationary Engineers, No. 10. — A law pro- 
viding for state inspection of boilers and licensing engineers. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters' Association. — Native stone to be used in 
the construction of all public and government buildings in Michigan. 

CiGARMAKERS' Union, No. 205. — Laws advancing Socialism. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers, No. 617. — 
The initative and referendum; the enactment of such laws as will equalize 
taxation between the poorer and the richer classes; the repeal of the 
present garnishee law and the re-enactment of the old one; the election of 
the United States senators by direct vote of the people; government own- 
ership of mines, railroads, telegraphs and telephones ; municipal ownership 
of all franchises; government control of all inland shipping, express com- 
panies and oil wells. 

Laborers' International Protective Union, No. 31. — Socialist plat- 
form straight. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, No. 871. — Repeal of the garnishee 
law. 

Battle Creek Typographical Union, No. 429. — The initiative and ref- 
erendum; an eight-hour law; election of the United States Senators by 
direct vote; municipal ownership of public utilities, such as water works, 
electric light, gas, street railways, telephones, etc. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 256. — ^An 
eight-hour law; municipal ownership of public utilities; repeal of. the gar- 
nishee law. 

International Association of Mechanics. — ^The Socialist platform. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, No. 33. — ^To amend Act No. 
177, laws of 1893 (308), 54-58, Sec. 1., to read 16 hours on duty instead 
of 24. 
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CANVASS OF ORGANIZED LABOR— DETROIT. 



UNIONS BEPORTINO. 



Wire, Iron and Metal Work- 
ens No. 4 

Beer Bottlers No. 181 

Bricklayers and masons. ...No. 2 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 30 

Box Makers and Sawyers. . .No. 124 

Boiler Makers No. 160 

Coremakers No. 20 

Cigar Makers No. 22 

Iron, Steel and Tin No. 1 

Lady Garment Workers No. 78 

MetHl Polishers No. 1 

Pattern Fitters No. 31 

Retail Clerks No. 168 

Street Railway Employes. ..No. 26 

Sanltarj- Wagon Drivers No. 37 

Typographical No. 18 

United Garment Workers. ..No. 74 

Wood Workers No. 41 

Curb Stone Cutters No. 8,512 

Carpenters and Joiners No. 727 

Metal Spinners No. 172 

Plasterers No. 16 

Engineers No. 50S 

Bartenders No. 80 

Stenographers and Book- 
keepers No. 10,340 

Number of unions from whom reports were received 51 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1. 1902 10,103 

Number of members one year previous 7,792 

Increase of membership during year 2,311 



Bakers and Confectoners. .No. 

Broom Makers No. 

Brass Workers No. 

Bookbinders and Rulers No. 

Bolt and Nut Workers No. 

Carpenters No. 

Clothing Cutters No. 

Electrical Workers No. 

Iron Molders No. 

Machinery Molders No. 

Pattern Makers* League. ...No. 

Photo-Engravers No. 

Stove Mounters No. 

Steam Engineers No. 

.Ship Carpenters No. 

Tobacco Workers No. 

Upholsterers No. 

Journeymen Tailors No. 

Electrotj'pers No. 

Granite Cutters No. 

Cigar Packers. No. 

Journeymen Horseshoers .... No. 
Bridge and Structural, etc. .No. 

Plumbers No. 

Brass Molders ! No. 

Iron Molders No. 



20 

2 

185 

20 

7.375 

19 

60 

17 

317 

244 

12 

1 

5 

6,606 

13 

31 

229 

34 

284 
13 
25 
98 
23 
31 



Average hours constituting a day's work. 
Average months worked per year 



Average daily wages July 1, 1902 ..$2 39 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2 13 

Average increase in wages during the year 26 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 



Number that settle differences by arbitration 

Number that settle difficulties in some other manner. 

Number that have agreement with employers 

Number that have no such agreement 



Number reporting strikes during the year 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 

Number of strikes resulting unfavorable 

Strikes still unsettled at time of report 

Strikes that were compromised 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during year $8,718 26 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 

Number reporting no sick fund 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $9,029 85 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 

Number not making suggestions 



8.9 
10 



15 
36 

18 
83 

34 
17 

17 
34 

11 
3 



16 
86 

88 

18 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Architectural Wire, Iron and Metal Workers' Union, No. 4. — State 
insurance for fire, sickness and death; government ownership; shorter 
work day; postal savings banks. 

Bakers' and Confectioners' Union, No. 20. — Recognition of the union 
label; inspection of shops; abolishing cellar shops. 

Bricklayers' and Masons' International Union, No. 2. — Compulsory 
arbitration ; eight hours for a day's work. 

Brass Workers' Union, No. 185. — More strict enforcement of the Child 
Labor Law. 

Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, No. 30. — Repeal of the "ripper bill." 

Bolt and Nut Workers' Union, No. 7375. — Municipal ownership of 
street railways ; city lighting plant to do commercial lighting; no franchise 
to be granted except by vote of the people. 

Lafayette Lodge, Brotherhood of Boilermakers, and Iron Ship- 
builders, No. 169. — Compulsory inspection of all steam boilers in the State, 
and have practical boilermakers do the inspection. 

Carpenters' Union, No. 19. — Compelling weekly payment of wages; 
amendment of lien laws, so as to make the building or the owners thereof 
responsible for the wages of the laborers employed thereon, regardless of 
the contractor, and a method for prompt collection of wages at the lowest 
possible expense to the laborer; the repeal of the present garnishee law 

Coremakers' Union, No. 29. — Have the government by injunction killed. 

Detroit Clothing Cutters' Union, No. 60. — Good primary election 
law; a reasonable garnishee law; more stringent child labor law; some law 
to prevent convict labor competing with free labor. 

CiGARMAKERs' Union, No. 22. — Better protection for the union label by 
having a commission to prevent violations of the law ; abolish convict made 
cigars. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Nd. 17. — Week- 
ly pay day; ^ law regulating aerial wire construction, and have inspectors 
to enforce the same. 

Michigan Lodge, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, No. 17. — Law making eight hours a legal day's work. 

Iron Moulders' Union, No. 317. — Eight-hour work day ; for better venti • 
lation of factories in summer. 

Metal Polishers', Buffers', Platers' and Brass Workers' Union, 
No. 1. — Amend garnishee law, to exempt at least $15 per week ; all franchises 
for public utilities to be submitted to the people ; the initiative and refer- 
endum ; more strict laws governing blowers in polishing and buffing rooms. 

Patternmakers' League of North America. — An eight-hour per day 
law; compulsory arbitration. 

Stove Mounters' International Union, No. 1. — An eight-hour per day 
law; government ownership of mines, railroads, telegraphs and telephones; 
municipal ownership of street cars, electric, gas and water plants. 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes of America, 
Division No. 26. — The initiative and referendum; law providing that all 
suburban cars be made without a running board; that all double trucked 
cars be equipped with air brakes, and that the operation of suburban elec- 
tric lines be under the supervision of the commissioner of railroads. A law 
making the employers responsible for accident to the employes. 
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International Union of Steam Engineers^ No. 5. — All public works 
to be done by organized labor. 

Detroit Sanitary Wagon Drivers^ Union^ No. 37. — Legislation in 
favor of organized labor. 

Ship Carpenters^ Union, No. 1606. — Eight-hour work day. 

Typographical Union, No. 18. — ^A State printing plant ; modification of 
the garnishee law; legislation to equalize taxation. 

Tobacco Workers' International Union, No. 13. — ^A shorter work day. 

Wood Workers' International Union of America, No. 41. — Amend 
garnishee law to exempt 115 per week; labor bureau for Detroit; con- 
tractors' liability act. 

Journeymen Tailors' Union of America, No. 229. — An act making it 
unlawful for any employer to employ labor more than ten hours per day; 
also making it unlawful for labor to work more than ten hours per day. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, No. 727. — ^An em- 
ployers' liability act, to protect employes from injury through insufficient 
scaffolding, etc., the enforcement of the present law requiring sanitary con- 
veniences in buildings under process of construction or alterations, and a 
penalty fixed for violation of the same; a building inspection act, requiring 
approval of new buildings by a competent board of building inspectors, hav- 
ing authority to rule on matters concerning safety, strength of material, 
etc.; a mechanics' lien law which will give a lien-holder power to enforce 
payment (after judgment) by levy on the party aliened, after a period of say, 
60 days; a law to place a poor man on equal footing with a wealthy man in 
law, so he may be able to appeal from a decision of a justice coi\rt, with- 
out having to furnish a bond for costs, the merits of the case as to further 
hearing to be determined by a commission, and if the appellant is unable to 
pay court fees they should be borne by the community. 

Granite Cutters^ National Union. — Legislation to stop convict con- 
tract labor in competition with free labor; state and municipal ownership 
of railroads, telegraphs, etc., a strict enforcement of the Child Labor Law; 
a shorter, or eight-hour work day. 

Metal Spinners' Union, No. 172. — Home rule for cities, municipal own- 
ership of public utilities; primary election laws; abolishing nominating 
conventions ; the election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Cigar Packers' International Union, No. 284. — Label all prison-made 
goods, so the public may know where they came from; a strictly enforced 
Child Labor Law. 

Journeymen Horseshoers^ Union, No. 13. — A shorter work day. 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers, No. 598. — ^A shorter work day. 

International Bridge and Structural Iron Workers' Union, No. 
25. — ^A law to secure compensation to workmen in case of injury. 

Iron Holders' Union, No. 31. — Shortening of the hours of labor; an 
anti-injunction law; a state law prohibiting prison-made goods coming in 
competition with honest labor. 
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CANVASS OP ORGANIZED LABOR— FLINT. 

UNIONS REPORTING. 

Painters and Decorators No. 233 Carpenters and Joiners No. 648 

Barbers No. 15 Broom Makers No. 49 

United Association No. 241 Leather Workers No. 222 

Team Drivers No. 298 Plasterers No. 184 

Brewers No. 3 

Number of unions from wbom reports were received .9 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 317 

Number of members one year previous 137 

Increase of membership during the year 180 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9.4 

Average months worked per year 10.3 

Average daily wages July 1 1902 $2 31 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2 23 

Average increase in wages during the year 08 , 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened 8 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 1 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 6 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 3 

Number that have agreement with employers 6 

Number that have no such agreement 4 

Number reporting strikes during the year 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 9 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during the year $112.60 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 5 

Number reporting no sick benefit fund 4 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during' the year $447.30 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation — 7 

Number making no suggestions 2 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Barbers' Union^ No. 15. — Laws to prevent corporations from fully con- 
trolling public utilities; state supervision over all corporations; make it a 
misdemeanor to ask or give credit. 

Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners .of America, Local Union 
No. 364. — Some law to regulate the gigantic combines and trusts. 

United Association, No. 241. — A national or State eight-hour law ; com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

International Broom Makers' Union, Local No. 49. — The initiative 
and referendum; a law to compel all prison-made goods to be labeled as 
such. 

United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, No. 22. — 
An eight-hour work day; the initiative and referendum. 

Operative Plasterers' International Association, No. 184. — That 
the lien law be simplified so the average laborer can understand it, and the 
30 and 60 day clause be extended to 60 and 90 days. 

Women's Union Label League, No. 30. — The initiative and referendum. 
43 
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CANVASS OP ORG-ANIZBD LABOR— GRAND RAPIDS. 



UNIONS BrPOlTINO. 



Jtmmeymen Tailors No. 2d 

aeet 'Metal Workers No. 172 

Typographical No. 39 

Journeymen Hoi*seslioers... .No. 34 

Bricklayers and Masons No. 1 

Glass Workers No. 10 

Iron Molders No. 213 

Team Drivers No. 164 

Machinists No. 191 

Fumltnre Workers No. 46 

Theatrical Stage Bmp No. 26 

Woow Carvers No. 

Bakers and Confectioners .. No. 57 

Printing Pressmen No. 13 

Pattern Makers No. 

Cigar Makers No. 46 

Tanners No. 36 

Interior Finishers No. 1,330 

Truck Drivers No. 491 

(Freight Handlers No. 405 

Electrical Workers No. 

Flour Cereal Employes No. 15,160 

Plumbers No. 70 

Number of unions reporting 45 

Number of members reported in these unione July 1, 1902 2,368 

Numlber of members one year previous 1,984 

Increase in membership during year ^4 

Average number of hours worked per day 9.9 

Average number of months worked per day 10.9 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $2 43 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2 42 

Increase in average daily wages for one year 01 



Bookbinders No. 

Carpenters and Joiners No. 

Painters and Decorators No. 

Electrical Workers No. 

Metal Polishers No. 

Beer Bottlems, etc No. 

Musicians' Protective No. 

Electrical Workers No. 

Salesmen's No. 

Brewers No. 

Upholsterers No. 

Lathers No. 

Broom Makers No. 

Barbers No. 

Leather Workers No. 

Coopers No. 

Cabinet Makers No. 

Building Trades Labor No. 

Drain Layers No. 

Bartenders No. 

Window Trimmers No. 

Cooks and Waiters No. 



102 

3^ 

119 

75 

7 

254 

56 

231 

18 

10 

26 

lOS 

S 

g 

84 

«T 

1,336 

1 

9,995 

395 

406 



Number reporting hours of labor shortened 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened. 

Number that settle difPerences by arbitration. . . . 
Number tiiat settle dil(erence8 In other ways. . . 

Number that have agreements with employers. . 
Number having no such agreements 



Number reporting strikes during past year 

Number reporting no strikes 

Number of strikes resulting favorable to tiie unions 

Number of strikes resulting unfavorable 

Number of strikes compromised 

Number of strikes still pending at time of report 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during the year : .|1,946 25 

Number reporting sick benefit fund 

Number reporting no sick benefit fund 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during ^e year |1»642 68 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 

Number making no suggestions 



IS 
82 

33 

12 

20 
25 

5 
40 
2 
1 
1 
1 



33 
12 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Journeymen Tailc«s' Union, No. 29. — ^Any law to benefit the laboring 
classes. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers' Union, No. 172. — ^An amend- 
ment to the garnishee law, giving householders an exemption of f26; the 
establishment of a state printing office; a law for majority rule; an amend- 
ment to the constitution introducing the initiative and referendum; a state 
purity primary law; legislation giving home rule to cities of over 20.000 
inhabitants; a law to tax the mines of the upper peninsula on their actual 
cash value and not on their output. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners^ Local Union No. 
335. — A law compelling contractors who take contracts from the state to 
employ none but union workmen, when possible to get them. 

Grand Rapids Typographical Union, No. 39. — In all contracts insert 
the following provision: "In the performance of this contract not less than 
the current rate of wages shall be paid, nor more than the standard num- 
ber of hours worked per day, without extra compensation, than is cus- 
tomary in such trades and occupations, which are utilized in carrying out 
this contract, in the locality in which the finished contract shall be used.** 
The state should establish a uniform system of free text books for the 
public schoob. 

Painters', Paper Hangers' and Decorators' Union, No. 119. — An- 
eight-hour law; a strict enforcement of the pure food laws; a strict law con- 
trolling the manufacture and sale of proprietory, or what is usually called 
patent medicines ; compulsory examination and issuing of licenses to alt 
mechanics. 

Journeymen H(HtSESHOERs' Union, No. 34. — An eight-hour law. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 76. — 
The referendum and direct legislation. 

Bricklayers' and Masons' International Union, No. 1. — ^A shorter 
work day; some form of arbitration. 

Metal Polishers', Buffers', Platers', Brass Molders' and Brass 
Workers' Union, No. 7. — A law to control the production and distribution 
of prison-made goods, and have them marked as such. 

Musicians' Mutual Protective Union, No. 56. — ^Any law to benefit the 
laboring classes. 

Iron Molders' Union, No. 213. — ^A shorter work day; government own- 
ership of mines; railroads, telegraph and telephone lines. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 231.— A 
state law compelling all inside electrical wiremen to be licensed by a state 
board of examiners. 

Machinists' Union, No. 191. — An eight-hour day. 

Salesmen's Union, No. 18. — A law compelling employers to allow their 
clerics a full dinner hour at all times, and if possible pay lady clerks the 
same wages as men, providing the same amount of work is performed; a 
law compelling the observance of Sunday in the hat, cap, boots and shoes, 
dry goods, clothing, merchant tailoring, furnishing goods and grocery 
stores and meat markets; a law to mark all prison-made goods, to distin- 
guish them from the products of free labor. 

Furniture Workers' Union, No. 46. — An eight-hour work day. 
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Brewers' Union, No. 10. — Bills to introduce the initiative and referen- 
dum; to amend the garnishee law, to give a householder a 125 weekly ex- 
emption; to provide for majority rule; home rule for cities of over 30,000 
inhabitants; a constitutional amendment to establish a state printing office; 
all state work by mechanics and laborers not to exceed eight hours per day. 

Upholsterers' International Union, Local No. 26. — Compulsory arbi- 
tration; a strict enforcement of the sanitary and child labor laws; a uni- 
versal eight-hour law. 

Grand Rapids Branch of the In'ternational Wood Carvers' Associa- 
tion. — Good sanitary conditions and the abolishment of all child labor under 
the age of 16 years. 

Lathers' Union, No. 105. — Any law that would be a benefit to the work- 
ing people. 

International Broom Makers' Union, No. 8. — A law to have all prison- 
made goods plainly labeled as such. 

Grand Rapids Association of Patternmakers. — Public ownership of 
all public utilities; the initiative and referendum. 

Coopers' Union, No. 67. — A State board of arbitration; United States 
Senators to be elected by popular vote; that State Supreme Court Judges 
be appointed by the Governor for life. 

Tanners' Protective Union^ No. 36. — A nine-hour work day for all 
factories, and eight hours on Saturday; the repeal of the present garnishee 
law; better factory inspection laws; a better enforcement of the law in re- 
gard to child labor. 

Cabinetmakers' Union, No. 1336. — ^An eight-hour work day. 

Interior Finishers' Union, No. 1330. — An eight-hour work day. 

Building Trades Laborers' Union, No. 1. — An eight-hour work day. 

Truck and Delivery Drivers' Union, No. 491. — ^An eight-hour work 
day. 

Drain Layers' Union, No. 9995. — An eight-hour work day. 

Freight Handlers' Union, No. 405. — Abolition of contract labor; an 
eight-hour work day. 

Bartenders' Local Union, No. 395. — ^An eight-hour work day. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. — An eight-hour 
work day; compulsory arbitration; the enforcement of existing child labor 
laws. 

Michigan Window Trimmers' Association.. — An eight-hour work day. 

Flour and Cereal Employes' Union, No. 1050. — An eight-hour work 
day. 

Cooks' and Waiters' Union, No. 408. — An eight-hour work day. 

canvass of organized labor— JACKSON. 

UNIONS BEPORTINO. 

Street Railway Emp No. 245 Boiler Makers No. Qi 

Lon^horemen'g No. 330 Team Drivers No. 190 

Retail Clerks No. 586 Typographical No. 99 

Cigar Makers No. 314 

Number of unions from whom reports were received 7 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 528 

Number of members one year previous 148 

Increase of membership during year 380 
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Average hours constituting a day's work 9.7 

Average months worked per year 11.8 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $2 11 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2 22 

Average decrease in wages during year 11 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened 3 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 4 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 2 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 5 

Number that have agreement with employers 5 

Number that have no such, agreement 2 

Number reporting strikes during the year 1 

Number reporting no strikes during the year ' 6 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 1 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during year $460 00 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 4 

Number reporting no sick fund 3 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $306 00 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 4 

Number not making suggestions 3 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes, No. 245. — ^A 
shorter work day; arbitration. 

National Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders, 
No. 64. — An eight-hour law ; compulsory arbitration. 

Retail Clerks' Union, No. 586. — Shorter hours and better wages; a 
close observance of the agreements between employers and their clerks. 

Typographical Union, No. 99. — Stringent enforcement of the child labor 
laws. 

canvass of organized labor— KALAMAZOO. 



UNIONS REPORTING. 



Plumbers No. 

Wood Workers No. 

Suspender Workers No. 

Journeymen Barbers No. 

Cigar Makers No. 

Carpenters No. 

Typographical No. 

Federal Labor No. 

Casket Trimmers No. 

Bartenders No. 

Machinists No. 

Paper Makers No. 

Three River Paper Makers. .No. 



337 Tinners and Metal Workers . No. 

168 Printing Pressmen No. 

1J63 Musicians No. 

169 Retail Clerks No. 

208 Bricklayers and Masons No. 

297 Painters and Decorators No. 

122 Boiler Makers No. 

9,720 Team Drivers No. 

9,825 Iron Molders No. 

368 Tailors' Union No. 

429 .Tourneymen Bakers No. 

52 Otsego Paper Makers No. 

71 Trades and 'Labor Council . . No. 



75 

28 

228 

59 

17 

312 

291 



121 

214 

54 



Number of unions from whom reports were received 26 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 1,452 

Number of members one year previous 507 

Increase of members during year 945 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9.9 

Average months worked per year 11.4 
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Average daily wages July 1, 1902 12 44 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2 22 

Average Increase in wages during year 22 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened . .^ 13 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 18 

Number that settle difPerences by arbitration 19 

Number that settle differences in some other way 7 

Number that have agreement with employers 14 

Number that have no such agreement '. 12 

Number reporting strikes during the year 4 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 22 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 4 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 4 

Number reporting no sick fund 22 

Amount paid in sick benefits during the year |904 90 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation. 26 

Number not making suggestions 1 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Plumbers', Gas and Steam Fitters' Union, No. 337. — ^A universal 
eight-hour work day ; to prevent convict labor from competing with free 
labor; looking to the enforcement of present child labor laws. 

Tinners' and Sheet Metal Workers' Union, No. 75. — ^A universal 
eight-hour work day ; laws to regulate child labor and convict labor. 

Amalgamated Wood Workers' Union, No. 168. — For a universal eight- 
hour day law ; for a more effective child labor law ; government, state 
and municipal ownership of all public utilities; to prevent convict labor 
competing with free labor. 

Suspender Workers' Union, No. 9763. — An eight-hour law; against 
sweatshops; against women and children working nights. 

Printing Pressmen's Union, No. 28. — A universd eight hour per day 
law; state to own its own printing plant. 

Trades and Labor Council. — A universal eight hour per day law; for 
the better enforcement of present child labor laws ; to prohibit convict labor 
competing with free labor; government, state and municipal ownership of 
all utilities; to regulate trusts and combinations of capital that work to the 
detriment of the public. 

Musicians' Union, No. 228. — ^The better enforcement of present child 
labor laws. 

Journeymen Barbers' Union, No. 169. — ^A universal eight hour per day 
law; legislation looking to the better enforcement of the journeymen 
laborers' license law. 

Retail Clerks' Protective Association, Local No. 59.^-A law for 
Sunday closing of all business places; prohibiting convict labor; prohibit- 
ing child labor. 

Cigar Makers' Union, No. 208. — Abolishment of prison-made cigars; 
abolishment of child labor; the eight-hour work day. 

Brick Layers and Masons' Union, No. 17. — ^An eight-hour work day. 

Carpenters' Union, No. 297. — A universal eight-hour law; more strict 
child labor laws; government, state and municipal ownership of public 
utilities; a law making the counterfeiting of union labels a criminal offense. 
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Painters', Decorators' and Paper Hangers' Union, Na 31&. — Strict 
child labor laws; an eight-hour day; government immigration laws; gov- 
ernment and state ownership; preventing convict labor competing with free 
labor. 

Kalamazoo Typographical Union, No. 122. — A universal eight-hour 
labor law; laws regulating prison labor; preventing competition with free 
labor; stringent child labor laws; state printing plant. 

Boiler Makers' Union, No. 293. — Law for a universal eight-hour day; 
law abolishing convict labor; government, state and municipal ownership 
of public utiHties; strict child labor laws. 

Federal Labor Union, No. 9720. — ^An eight-hour day; law preventing 
convict labor competing with free labor; child labor laws; state ownership 
of all public utilities. 

Team Drivers' Union, No. 386.— An eight-hour day; regulating child 
and convict labor; state ownership of all utilities. 

Casket Trimmers' Union, No. 9825. — A law for an eight-hour day; 
better child labor laws. 

Iron Molders' Union, No. 388. — An eight-hour law; to prevent convict 
labor competing with free labor; government ownership of public utilities. 

Journeymen Tailors' Union, No. 121. — ^To abolish sweat shops ; to pro- 
hibit sale of convict made clothing ; a universal eight-hour law. 

Machinists' Union, No. 429. — A imiversal eight-hour day; for the bet- 
ter enforcement of the child labor law. 

Journeymen Bakers' Union, No. 214. — ^A universal eight-hour day; 
making it a criminal offense to counterfeit union labels; better child labor 
laws. 

Paper Makers' Union, No. 52. — A universal eight-hour day ; looking to 
the better enforcement of child labor laws ; prohibiting women and girls 
from night work. 

Otsego Paper Makers' Union, No. 54, Otsego. — ^An eight-hour work 
day; prohibiting women and girls working nights; making it a criminal 
offense to counterfeit union labels. 

Paper Makers' Union, No. 71, Three Rivers. — ^A universal eight-hour 
per day law; prohibiting women and girls working nights; government 
ownership of public utilities. 

canvass of organized labor— LANSING. 

UIOOWS BEPORTINQ. 

Olgar Makers No. 272 Federal Labor No. 9,3«d 

Barbers No. 125 Iron Molders No. S25 

Typographical No. 72 Printing Pressmen No. 12 

Press Assistants No. 22 Wood Workers No. 211 

Nomber of anions from whom reports were reeeived 8 

Number of members reported in these onions July 1, 1902 330 

Number of members, one year previous * 153 

Increase of membership during year 177 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9.3 

Average months worked per year < 11.5 

Average daily wages July 1. 1902 |2 07 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 1 94 

Average increase in wages daring year 13 
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Number repoptlng hours of labor shortened 4 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 4 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 6 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 3 

Number that have agreement with employers 1 

Number that have no such agreement 7 

Number reporting strikes during the year 1 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 7 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 1 

Number reporting sick benefit fund 3 

Number reporting no sick benefit 5 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year |221 50 

dumber making suggestions for beneficial legislation 4 

Number not making such suggestions 4 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Cigar Makers' Union;, No. 272. — Government ownership of mines and 
railroads. 

Federal Labor Union, No. 9368. — Repeal of the fee system for deputy 
sheriffs and constables; a shorter work day; the initiative and referen- 
dum. 

Iron Moulders' Union^ No. 225. — An eight-hour day; in anti-injimc- 
tion law. 

Amalgamated Wood Workers' Union, No. 211. — A referendum vote 
of the people; a law to abolish prison contract labor; a state printing 
plant ; to prohibit children from working in factories under 16 years of 
age. 

CANVASS OF ORGANIZED LABOR— MUSKEGON. 

UNIONS BEPORTINQ. 

Typographical No. 168 Steam Engineers No. 130 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. No. 3 Paper Makers No. 80 

Plumbers No. 164 Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. No. 4 

T. P. W. I. P. A. of A No. 86 Brewers No. 10 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 237 Pattern Makers No. 

Iron Moldeps No. 186 Painters and Decorators No. 475 

Stationer>- Firemen No. 117 Carpenters and Joiners No. 100 

Machinists No. 170 Iron, Steel and Tin Workers . No. 5 

Electrical Workers No. 275 Barbers No. 411 

Bartenders* League No. Bricklayers and Masons No. 5 

Cimr Makers No. 24 

Number of unions from whom reports were received 21 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 860 

Number of members one year previous 641 

Increase of membership during year 319 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9 

Average months worked per year 10.3 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 |2 98 

Average dally wages July 1, 1901 2 96 

Average increase in wages during year 02 
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Number reporting hours of labor shortened 14 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened. 7 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 14 

Number that settle differences In some other, manner 7 

Number that have agreement with employers 10 

Number that have no such agreement 11 

Number reporting strikes during year 2 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 19 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 1 

Number of strikes still unsettled at time of report 1 

Amount paid out In strike benefits during year .$935 50 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 10 

Number reporting no sick fund 11 

Amount paid out In sick benefits during the year $450 00 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 12 

Number not making suggestions 9 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Muskegon Typographical Union^ No. 168. — A law whereby convicts 
can be put to work improving the country thoroughfares, and not al- 
lowed to work at a trade which is in conflict with free labor; a law 
restricting immigration from foreign countries to that class who are 
not capable of reading and understanding the English language ; a law 
governing such corporations as strive to monopolize the product and 
regulate the price thereof ; prohibiting child labor under 16 years of age. 

Cigar Makers' Union, No. 24. — A law similar to that of Illinois, to abol- 
ish prison contract labor ; a law governing trusts ; a state board of arbi- 
tration. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, No. 3. — 
A law compelling corporations to pay once every two weeks ; on alternate 
Saturdays. 

International Union of Steam Engineers, No. 130. — A law requiring 
all engineers and men in charge of steam boilers, to pass an examination 
and obtain a license to act as engineers, making it a criminal oflfense for 
an employer to disregard this law ; an eight-hour law. 

Plumber", Steam and Gas Fitters' Union, No. 154. — An eight-hour 
work day. 

Pattern Makers' League. — Direct legislation, the initiative and refer- 
endum, and the imperative mandate ; public ownership of the means of 
production and distribution. 

Painters, Paper Hangers and Decorators, No. 475. — An eight-hour 
work day ; compulsory education under 16 years. 

International Association of Machinists, Muskegon Lodge, No. 
170. — Direct legislation. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 275. — A 
universal eight-hour day ; a law to have all apprentices serve three years 
and all pass a good, practical examination and obtain a license, the ex- 
amination boards to be chosen by and from the locals of the different 
cities. 

44 
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Journeymen Barbers' Union^ Na 411. — Enforcing Sunday closing and 
license laws. 

Bartenders' International League. — Decrease ol hours; increase la 
wages ; ten hours labor to constitute a day. 

Bricklayers' and Masons' Union, No. 5.— Repeal or change of garnishee 
law ; a general eight-hour work day ; a stringent enforcement of factory 
laws ; a competent mason and union man to superintend mason work on 
all public buildings in course of erection in the State ; convict labor not 
to come into competition with honest labor; compulsory arbitration be- 
tween capital and labor. 

CANVASS OF ORGANIZED LAB0B-OW0S80. 

UNIONS REFOsmra. 

Barbers' Union '. No. 364 Typographical No. 455 

Team Drivers No. 322 Bartenders No. 440 

Qigar Makers No. 41 Brewers No. 184 

Carpenters No. 86 Federal Labor No. 9,056 

Number of unions from wbom reports were received 8 

Number of members reported in tbese unions July 1, 1902 391 

Number of members one year previous 624 

Decrease of membership during the year 23S 

Average hours constituting a day's work ^ 10 

Average months worked per year 11 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $2 06 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 1 27 

Average increase in wages during year 78 

Number reporting houra of labor shortened 8 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 6 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 7 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 1 

Number that have agreement with employera 8 

Number that have no such agreement 5 

Number reporting strikes during the year 1 

Number reporting no strtkes during the year 7 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 1 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during the year 9115 00 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund .' 3 

Number reporting no slek benefit fund 6 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $108 00 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 5 

Number not making suggestions • 8 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Journeymen Barbers' Union, No. 364. — That the barbers' license law 
be amended on the lines proposed by the last Legislattire. 4 

Team Drivers' International Union, No. 322. — ^To abolish child labor. 

Cigar Makers' Union, No. 41. — ^Abolition of prison contract labor, witfi 
a recommendation that convict labor be employed in the manufacture of 
binder twine in our penal institutions. 
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Brewers' Union, No. 84. — An eight-hour law, repeal of the garnishee 
law, and the re-enactment of the former law. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, No. 
86. — A law to abolish child labor throughout the State ; to re-enact the 
old garnishee law, exempting f 25 per week. 

Owosso Federal Labor Union, No. 9056. — ^An eight-hour day ; a statute 
requiring State and corporation's to employ heads of families in times of 
lack of employment, at usual work on roads, canals, drains, and any work 
of benefit to the whole people ; legislation that will bring about the use 
of the initiative and referendum, with power of imperative mandate ; to 
compel street car companies, railroads, etc., to warm and ventilate their 
cars at all times when the weather requires it for the safety to health 
and the comfort of people who use them ; a bill requiring those erecting 
school buildings and all public buildings, where several people congre- 
gate, to conform to some good, well regulated plan of ventilation, known 
to be safe and sure in its operation, and passed upon by a State board of 
examiners and deputies; to enact and enforce more stringent laws re- 
garding the employment of chiMren in factories and indoors ; pass, an 
old age pension act for bona fide citizens. 

CANVASS OF organized LABOR— PORT HURON. 



UNIONS reporting. 



No. 



Barbers 

Cigar Makers " 

LongBlioremen's " 

P&fnters and Decorators " 

Letter Carriers •* 

Ship Carpenters " 

•Retail Clerks •• 

Boiler Makers " 

Blacksmiths •' 

Bartenders " 

Freljrht Hangers " 

Stationery Bnglneers " 

Team Drivers " 

MHk Dealers " 

Brewery Team Drivers " 

Htironla M. B. B. A " 

Typographical " 



188 Printing Pressmen No. 

367 Musicians " 

30 Carpenters and Joiners " 

264 Bricklayers and Masons " 

529 Federal Labor " 

8419 Street Railway Employes ** 

96 Machinists " 

115 Iron Molders " 

75 Broom Makers '* 

314 Brewery Workers " 

3(ML Grain Scoopers " 

25 Fibre Mill & Fac. Wkrs " 

122 Journeymen Tailors " 

879^ Marine Cooks '* 

88 Bakers and Confectioners.... " 

43 Leather Workers " 

300 



Number of unions from whom reports were received 

Number of members reported In these unions July 1. 1902. 

Number of members one year previous 

Increase of membership during year 

Average hours constituting a day's work. . . . *. 

Average months worked per year 



Average dally wages July 1, 1902 $2.33 

Average dally wages, July 1. 1901 $2.26 

Average Increase in wages during the year 10.07 

Number reporting hom*s of labor shortened 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 



Number that settle differences by arbitration 

Number that settle differences in some other manner. 



92 

33 

585 

3 

8250 

90 

117 

360 

75 

3 

247 

9930 

240 

299 

256 

112 

33 

1447 

984 

463 

9 

10.4 



11 
22 

28 
10 
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Nam5er that have agreement T?lth employers 18 

Number that have no such agreement 15 

Number reporting strikes during the year 4 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 29 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 2 

Number of strikes resulting unfavorable 1 

Strikes still unsettled at time of report j 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during the yenr 1682.00 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 6 

Number reporting no sick benefit fund 28 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $554.00 

Number making suggestions as to beneficial legislation 22 

Number not making suggestions 1] 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Barbers' International Union^ No. 188. — Satisfied with present legis- 
lation, and believe that proper laws and legislation will be maintained. 

Port Huron Typographical Union, No. 300. — Believe the regulating 
of trusts will do no more for the betterment of the conditions of organ- 
ized labor and the public generally than any other legislation. It is a 
well known fact that the cost of living has increased from 30 to 40 per 
cent, during the past two or three years, while, on the other hand, wages 
have been advanced, very little, if any. 

Cigar Makers' Union, No. 368. — The eight-hour work day; initiative 
and referendum, or majority rule. 

Painters', Decorators' and Paper Hangers' Union, No. 264. — ^A law 
protecting the union label, a universal eight-hour work day; optional 
referendum and initiative; a law doing away with the competition of 
convict labor; the convicts to be put to work repairing the- highways of 
the State ; equal suffrage for both sexes ; the voting system to be changed 
from a secret to a public ballot, the names of all voters and the candidates 
they vote for to be printed and distributed, the cost of said printing and 
distributing to be taken care of by each county, thus doing away with 
the coercion and buying of votes now prevalent throughout the country ; 
the appointment of a national board of arbitration, with which the State 
boards will have full power to act, and a compulsory arbitration law, the 
decision of either the State or national board or both to be final ; a more 
strict law to prevent child labor. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, No. 585. — A uni- 
versal eight-hour work day. 

Ship Carpenters' and Caulkers' Union, No. 8419. — A universal eight- 
hour work day. 

Federal Labor Union, No. 8250. — ^The initiative and referendum; an 
eight-hour work day, with 10 hours pay. 

Retail Clerks' International PIrotective Association, No. 96. — 
An eight-hour work day ; closing of all places of business on Sunday. 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes, Division 
No, 90. — Closed vestibules and air or electric brakes on all cars. 
' Boilermakers and Shipbuilders, Local No. 115.— Eight-hour work 
day, with 10 hours pay ; closing of all places of business on Sunday. 
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Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Edison Union, No. 75. — Arbitration 
in all cases ; an eight-hour work day, with 10 hours pay ; enforcement of 
laws regarding pauper labor. 

Iron Molders of North America, Local No. 360. — ^An eight-hour work 
day. 

International Broom Makers' Union, No. 75. — The initiative and rtf 
erendum ; an eight-hour law, to apply to all branches of labor. 

Freight Handlers' Union, No. 301. — ^An eight-hour law, and no Sun- 
day work. 

United Brewery Workers' Union, Local No. 3, Branch. No., 4. — ^An 
eight-hour work day. 

Grain Scoopers' Union, No. 247. — A standard short hour work day. 

Team Drivers' Union, No. 122. — ^A little legislation for the working- 
man. 

Fibre Mill and Factory Workers, No. 9930. — ^The New Zealand sys- 
tem. 

Journeymen Tailors' Union, No. 240. — ^The initiative and referendum. 

Brewery Team Drivers' Union, No. 38, Branch No. 2. — A universal 
eight-hour day. 

Journeymen Bakers' and Confectioners' Union, No. 256. — Day work, 
and nine hours to constitute a day's work. 

Buildincj Trades Council. — An eight-hour work day ; to abolish the con- 
tract system on public work in the interests of building tradesmen: a 
mechanics' lien law. 

CANVASS OF organized LABOR— SAG IN AV7. 



UNIONS REPORTING. 



Cigar Makers No. 180 

Bartenders " 306 

Bakers and Confectioners.... " 89 

St. Railway Employes •• 32 

Beer Drivers " 209 

Bricklayers & Masons ** 7 

Sheet Metal Workers " 88 

Retan Clerks " 40 

Machinists " 187 

Tailors " 38 

Carpenters •^ 59 

Leather Workers •• 96 

Pattern Makers •* .... 

Plnmbers ..1 ** 86 

Fishermen's Protective " 8906 

Musicians " 67 



Typographical No. 

Boiler Makers " 

Coopers " 

Brewery Workers " 

Journeymen Horseshoers " 

Steam Engineers ** 

Iron Molders ** 

Retail Clerks " 

Painters and Decorators " 

Iron Workers' Helpers " 

Carpenters ** 

Wood Workers •* 

Ice & Coal Wagon Drivers. . . " 

Barbers " 

Railway Clerks " 

BMshermen's " 



50 

124 

186 

212 

63 

28 

826 

65 

105 

8903 

334 

74 

60 

16 

16 

5906 



Number of unions from whom reports were received 32 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1. 1902 1609 

Number of members one year previous 1268 

Increase of membership during year • 341 

Average constituting a dajr's work 9.4 

Average months worked per year 10.5 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $2.32 

Average daily wages, July 1, 1901 * $2.01 

Average increase in wages during year $0.31 
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NoBiber rq;KHrttog boors of labor sbottened 15 

Number leporth^ faooni «f labor noc aborteoed 17 

Number that settle dUterenoes by arbitration 16 

Number tbat settle differences in some otfier manner 16 

Number that have agreements with employers 16 

Number that have no such agreement. .. • «•••• 10 

Number reporting strilces durfaig the year 4 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 28 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 8 

Strikes still unsettled at time of report 1 

Amount paid out in strike beneflto during the year |1,047.50 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund • 11 

Number reporting no sick fund • 21 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year 1799.71 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation ' 18 

Number uot maldng suggestions • 14 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO I^EGISLATION BY THB SBVEHAL UNK)KS. 

Cigar Makers' Union, No. 130. — State ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Valley City Typographical Union, No. 50.— An age limit of not less 
than 16 years; the abolition of prison contract labor; appointment of 
woman factory inspectors ; compulsory appointment by cities of 20,000 
inhabitants and over of a local factory inspector, with similar powers to 
State inspectors ; a law which would prohibit fellow employes from being 
held in any manner as contributory in case of accident; an eight-hotur 
law, with proper machinery for its enforcement, and a heavy penalty for 
its violation ; imprisonment, without option of fine, for violation of labor 
laws. 

Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, No. 124.— The appointment of 
a State boiler inspector, with the power of appointing others in certain 
districts. 

Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners' Union^ No. 89. — An eight- 
hour work day. 

Coopers' Local Union, No. 131B. — An eig^t-hour work day, with ten 
hours pay. 

Amalgamated Association of Strebt Railway Employes, Division 
No. 32. — ^An eight-hour work day; air brakes on all street cars. 

Journeymen Horseshoers' Union, Local No. 68. — A law to give equal 
rights. 

International Union of Steam Engineers, No. 28. — To examine and 
license steam engineers ; compulsory arbitration by the State, the board 
to be elected by the people. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No. 38. — ^An eight-hour work 
day. 

. Iron Molders' Union, No. 321. — Compulsory arbitration ; repeal of the 
present garnishee law. 

Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers' Union, No. 105. — To raise 
the age limit on child labor to 16 years ; an eight-hour day for all State 
employes; to raise exemption in the garnishee law from f8 to |25, or, 
better still, abolish all garnishee laws, thereby doing away with the credit 
system, which is the laboring man's worst enemy. 
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Carpenters' Union, No. 59. — An eight-hour work day. 

Patternmakers' Association of Saginaw, Bay City and Vicinity. — 
A universal eight-hour work day; compulsory arbitration to settle all 
differences between employer and employe, barring women and children 
(boys under 16 years, girls under 18 year^) from factory work; an abso- 
lute restriction of pauper labor from our country. 

Ice and Coal Wagon Drivers' Union, No. 60. — Honest legislation. 

Plumbers' Union, No. 85. — A better garnishee law. 

Order of Railway Clerks of America, No. 16. — Compulsory eight- 
hour work day; repeal of the garnishee law; government ownership of 
railroads, telegraphs, and similar public necessities. 

Fishermen's Union, No. 5906. — Leave fish law as it is at present. 

CANVASS OF organized LABOR— WEST BAT CITY. 

UNIONS REPORTING. 

Brewery Workers No. 8 Locomotive Engt&een « . .No. 888 

Boiler Makers " 102 Railway Trainmen " 102 

Railroad Condoctora ** 806 Hoop, Sta^e dc Heading ** 119 

BeerDriyera •• 88 Labor Protective *• 9784 

Ship Carpenters " 12 

Number of unions, from whom reports were received 9 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 753 

Number of members one years previous - 614 

Increase of membership during year 139 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9.9 

Average months worked per year • 11.2 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $2.55 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 - $2.57 

Average decrease in wages during year $0.02 

Number reporting hours of labor shortened 8 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 1 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 9 

Number that settle dHFerences in some other way 

Nmnber that have agreement with employers 9 

Number that have no such agreement 

Number reporting strikes during the year 1 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 8 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 1 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during year $S,558.00 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 4 

Number reporting no sick fund • '. 5 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $291.00 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 2 

Number not making suggestions 7 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

Brewery Workers' Union, No. 3, Branch No. 2. — An eight-hour a 
day system. 

Hoop, Stave and Heading Union, No. 119. — A shorter work day; repeal 
of the garnishee law. 
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CANVASS OP ORGANIZED LABOR.— YPSIIiANTI. 

UNIONS REPORTING. 

Horseshoers' Union No. 302 Carpenters and Joiners No. 77 

Federation of Labor ♦' 9024 Electrical Workers ** 171 

Painters and Decorators " 748 Street Railway Employes.... " HI 

Number of unions from whom reports were received 6 

Number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 237 

Number of members one year previous 132 

Increase of membership during the year 105 

Average hours constituting a day's work 9.7 

Average months worked per year 11 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $1.78 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 1.75 

Average increase in wages during the year 03 

Number reporting hourf of labor shortened 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 6 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 3 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 3 

Number that have agreement with employers 1 

Number that have no such agreement * 5 

Number reporting strikes during the year 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 6 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during the year flOO.OO 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 1 

Number reporting no sick fund 5 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 5 

Number not making suggestions 1 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY THE SEVERAL UNIONS. 

National Horseshoers' Association, No. 302. — A shorter work day. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, No. 77. — ^A shorter 
work day. 

- American Federation oi? Labor, No. 9024. — An eight-hour work day ; 
compel the recognition of unions. 

United Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 171. — A law estab- 
lishing an eight-hour work day; making it obligatory on employers to 
recognize unions. 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes, Local No. 
111. — A shorter work day; compel recognition of unions. 
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CANVASS OP ORGANIZED liABOR— UNITED MINE WORKERS. 

UNIONS RFPORTING. 

United Mine Workers No. 86 United Mine Workers No. 87 

" 1625 

" " 244 

" 1415 

" " " " 1419 

" 1018 

" 342 

" 1620 

. . , " 1379 

'* " 1096 

" 1517 



9 l-HV. 

(Carbon) " 


871 


« 


1307 


« 


222 


** 


129 


** 


1608 


........ " 


1574 


" 


1008 


« 


840 


" 


1379 



Number of unions from whom reports were received 23 

Number of members reported from these unions July 1, 1902 1,898 

Number of members one year previous 1,533 

Increase of membership during the year 365 

Average hours constituting a day's work 8.1 

Average months worked per year 9.1 

Average daily wages July 1, 1902 $1.98 

Number reporting hours of labor not shortened 9 

Number that settle differences by arbitration 20 

Number that settle differences in some other manner 3 

Numer reporting hours of laor shortened 14 

Average daily wages July 1, 1901 2.04 

Average decrease in wages during year 06 

Number that have agreement with employers 23 

Number that have no such agreement 

Number reporting strikes during the year 18 

Number reporting no strikes during the year 5 

Number of strikes resulting favorable 13 

Number of strikes resulting unfavorable 1 

Number of strikes compromised 4 

Amount paid out in strike benefits during the year $1,470.00 

Number reporting a sick benefit fund 8 

Number reporting no sick fund 15 

Amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $1,023.50 

Number making suggestions for beneficial legislation 17 

Number not making suggestions 6 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION BY SEVERAL OF THE UNIONS. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 86, Bridgeport. — Direct leg^s* 
lation. 

Carbon Union, No. 871, Albee. — Provide sealed doors at mines; break- 
throughs to be securely closed; all cages to be provided with safety 
catches ; mining inspector to have authority to inspect all mining oil. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 87, Colfax. — ^Enforcement of 
mining laws for coal miners in Michigan as they exist in other States, In- 
diana, Ohio, etc. 
45 
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United Mine Workers of America, No. 1625, Corunna. — Abolishing 
the injunction law; seven hours to constitute a day's work; abolish the 
garnishee law ; enact mining laws similar to the Ohio mining laws. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1307, Jackson. — Would like 
the Legislature composed of hard working men. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 294, Saginaw. — Abolish push- 
ing cars in all mines in Michigan ; mine inspector to inspect all cages and 
entries, see that all places are properly timbered and good oils furnished 
the men. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1222, Saginaw. — Enact the 
mining law presented at the last Legislature. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1415, Saginaw. — Laws in rela- 
tion to air, similar to the Indiana laws ; give more power to the mine in- 
spectator, with a fixed salary, so that he could devote his whole time to 
the work. 

United Mine Workers, Local Union, No. 129, Saginaw. — A law on 
ventilation, stating definitely what amount of air per man should be in 
circulation ; a law to prohibit all inferior grades of miners' oil from being 
sold on the market, or used in the mines, and a penalty attached thereto ; 
favor the recommendations of the miners' committee, as presented to the 
last Legislature. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1419, Saginaw. — A law to pro- 
tect the lives and limbs of miners ; protection by means of escape shafts in 
case of accident ; a law to compel employers to see that the mines are kept in 
.safe and proper condition ; the mine run basis. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1608, St. Qiarles.— A law to 
give a miner pay for all the coal he digs. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1018, St. Charles. — Laws com- 
pelling the provision of a sufficient amount of fresh air and proper escape 
shafts. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 198, St. Charles. — A law giving 
the mine inspector authority to inspect all oils used in mines, with power 
to enforce a penalty if it is not. up to a given standard, a law regulating 
brake trusses in entries and rooms, so that they shall not be more than 
45 feet apart, and that all stoppages shall be either rock or brick with 
cement, so there will be no loss ,of air ; to weigh all coal before it is 
screened ; that no man should work over 48 hours in one week. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 1574, West Bay City. — That 
a fire boss examine mines before starting in the mornings, for the safety 
of miners ; that all mine bosses and fire bosses be compelled to pass an 
examination; that the mine run system be adopted in Michigan; that 
the mine operators be compelled to have ambulances at their mines for 
use in case of severe accident ; that all mine operators be compelled, at 
time of sinking a shaft, to put their hoisting shaft and air shaft down 
at the same time ; that the mine inspector have the power to stop any 
mine at any time he thinks it is in an unfair condition. 

United Mine Workers, No. 1379, West Bay City. — Eight-hour day and 
present miners' law enforced. 

United Mine Workers of America, No. 840, West Bay City. — Legis- 
lation to preserve life and limb; proper ventilation, so as to furnish each 
employe or mule a sufficient amount of pure air. 
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United Mine Workers, No. 1517, Bay City. — A more stringent miners' 
law. 

RECAPITULATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR CANVASS. 

Whole number of unions from whom reports were received 336 

Whole number of members reported in these unions July 1, 1902 26,890 

Whole number of members reported by same unions for one year previous.. 18,891 

Increase In membership during the year 7,999 

Average hours constituting a day's work in all unions 9.4 

Average number of months worked per year 10.6 

Average daily wages in all unions July 1, 1902 |2.28 

Average daily wages in all unions July 1, 1901 2.14 

Average daily increase in wages in all unions during the year 14 

Whole number that report hours of labor shortened 159 

Whole number that report hours of labor not shortened 177 

Whole number that report their differences settled by arbitration 218 

Whole number that report their differences settled otherwise 118 

Whole number that report they have agreement with employers 205 

Whole number that report they have no such agreement 131 

Whole number that report they have had strikes during the year 62 

Whole number that report they have had no strikes during the year 274 

Whole number that report strikes resulted favorable to unions 40 

Whole number that report strikes did not result favorable 10 

Whole number that report strikes compromised 6 

Whole number that report strikes still pending S 

Total amount paid in strike benefits during the year $26,333.60 

Average amount for each union 78.87 

Whole number that report they have a sick benefit fund 113 

Whole number that report they have no such fund .* 223 

Total amount paid out in sick benefits during the year $19,508.54 

Average amount for each union 58.06 

Whole number of unions that suggest legislation 212 

Whole number who make no suggestions 124 
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oh;a.pter XVII. 



IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

Michigan is noted as having more varied manufacturing industries than 
any State in the Union. These industries are the pride of every enterpris- 
ing citizen. Every city, village and hamlet has some manufacturing in- 
dustry, giving employment to labor and placing its products on the market. 
If the laboring elements in any community, whether it be a city, village or a 
rural district, be prosperous, contentment and happiness follow. It is not 
the intention of this department to advertise any of these individual indus- 
tries. Thousands of them are worthy of notice, but space will not allow 
special mention of each, and yet every day inquiries are made regarding 
manufacturing industries. The printed reports from the Bureau are circu- 
lated, not only in all parts of the United States, but also in most of foreign 
countries, where they are kept on file in the industrial departments of the 
several States and governments. It is for this reason that some of the 
important manufacturing industries have been mentioned. They are not 
only a credit to their owners and operators, but they reflect an honor on the 
State, and in themselves go far toward recording Michigan as one of the 
most prosperous States in the Nation. 



THE BARDEEN PAPER COMPANY. 

This is' the largest manufacturing plant in Allegan County. It is located 
on the Kalamazoo river at the thriving village of Otsego. The business 
was established in 1887, and has increased in volume until the plant now 
numbers four mills, designated as Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. They give employ- 
ment to 450 employes, representing nearly 1,400 people. The president of 
the company and general manager of the factories is Mr. George E. 
Bardeen, whose conception of labor and its relation to capital is most 
commendable. He has been instrumental in establishing reading rooms, 
gymnasiums, and a kindergarten and has introduced other enjoyable 
features in connection with the work. 

Much of the labor is done by what is known as "piece work," young 
ladies often earning from f 5 to f 11 per week. About 40 per cent of the 
employes are females, but no children under 16 years are employed. In 
addition to utilizing the water power of the Kalamazoo river, the plant is 
well equipped with steam power. Their paper product is shipped to all 
commercial centers. 
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THE HASTINGS TABLE CX)MPANY. 

The company was organized in 1889 as the Hastings Chair Company, at 
Hastings, Barry County. For a few years the business was unsuccessful 
and its interests were sold to the Wool Boot Company, who assumed 
control in January, 1893. The new company commenced operation during 
the season of the great business depression from 1893 to 1897. In the 
year 1897, Mr. Tyden assumed the management, introducing new ideas, 
new styles, etc., and the company has rapidly advanced in manufacturing 
circles, employing about 75 men at good wages, and manufacturing a very 
high grade of goods. The industry is one of the substantial institutions of 
the beautiful capital of Barry County, and is a pride to its management. 

THE HASTINGS WOOL BOOT COMPANY. 

, This company was organized in 1891, and is one of the special industries 
of the State, ranking with any of its kind in the United States. When or- 
ganized the building contained only about 20,000 feet of floor space. Under 
the management of Mr. M. L. Cook, the business has constantly increased, 
more capacity and more employes being constantly added, until the output 
has trebbled, and more capacity is still being added. Mr. Cook is ever 
studying to promote the comfort and health of their employes. They are at 
present employing 170 people, about one-third being women, with a 
monthly pay roll approximating |6,000. The famous brand "Bo Peep" 
wool boots comes from this institution, which the employes take as much 
pleasure in making as does the purchaser in wearing. 

NATIONAL RAW HIDE AND BELTING COMPANY. 

^ This firm was incorporated April 1st, 1902, and is located at Niles, Ber- 
rien County. They have a modern tannery and belt factory, conservatively 
estimated to be worth |35,000. The present capacity of the plant is 75 
hides per day and they have ample room for enlargement. Their principal 
products are surface tanned and rawhide belting, and rawhide lace leather, 
with by-products rawhide hydraulic packing, rawhide gear and pinion 
blankets, halters, hame straps, fly nets, etc. The surface tanned leather is 
made under a patented process and is eminently adapted to the purpose for 
which it is made. Having all the advantages of the full or long-time tanned 
leather, with the additional qualities of surpassing strength and pliability. 
given by the rawhide center, assures greater traction and durability. For 
high speed machinery or small pulleys this leather makes a belt that is 
without a peer. The lace leather is the real rawhide lace of a quality 
seldom equaled; is entirely free from hard spots and other objectionable 
features of chemical tannage and retains its strength and pliability 
indefinitely. 

The firm employs 75 persons, much of which is skilled labor. Their pay 
roll approximates |3,600 per month, with a prospect that the increase of 
business will in the near future greatly augment this amount. 
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THE NATIONAL PRINTING AND ENGRAVING COMPANY. 

This is a new institution, located in the City of Niles, Berrien County. 
It is worthy of the closest inspection by those who are interested in the 
rapid progression of the printer's art. This model plant employs 100 
skilled workmen. The building is but one story in height, but covers a 
large area of space. The company make a specialty of lithography, block 
type and photo-engraving on zinc and copper. They do an extensive line 
of theatrical and commercial printing. Although one of the new indus- 
tries, Niles is proud of the institution. They pay their 100 employes 
15.720 each month. 

THE GARDEN CITY FAN COMPANY. 

This plant is located at Niles, Berrien County, and is the largest fac- 
tory in that county, and among the largest in the State. It is divided 
into eleven departments. Some idea will be gained of the size of the 
plant by the following : One foundry room, 50x100 feet ; two pattern 
rooms, 40x50 feet ; one pattern vault, 36x40 feet ; one cupola, 16x20 feet ; 
two machine rooms, 40x140 feet ; two machine rooms, 40x110 feet ; one 
fan room, 40x50 feet ; one engine room, 18x40 feet ; making nearly 50,000 
feet of floor space. 

The industry was first established in Chicago in 1879 by Mr. W. W. 
Green, where the business rapidly developed, increasing in volume until 
more room was needed, when it was removed to its present location. 
They manufacture hot blast fans of all sizes, two of which were recently 
shipped to the smelter works in Canon City, Colo., requiring four first- 
class flat cars to transport them. There are similar plants of its kind 
in the United States, but this is the oldest and largest plant in the west. 
When in full operation they will give employment to 300 skilled machin- 
ists, when their pay roll will average over f 15,000. It is a pleasure for 
this department to call the attention of the public to manufacturing in- 
dustries of this special nature. 

THE TAPPAN SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

This company is located in Coldwater. Branch County, and is one of 
the pioneer factories of the west, making ladies, misses and children's 
medium and fine grade shoes, for the retail trade exclusively. They 
occupy a building two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide and three stories 
high, besides their engine room, office building and warehouses. The 
reputation of the goods made by this company extends all over the 
United States, Mexico and Canada. They are the makers of the cele- 
brated Hoosier School Shoe, which has a world-wide reputation. They 
also make a special shoe known as Tappan's Waterproof Kid Shoe, and 
their fine Vici goods are not surpassed by any other make. The capacity of 
their factory is three thousand pairs a day. This company is celebrated 
for its original styles and its up-to-date methods in manufacturing. 
They employ about 175 workmen, of which 35 per cent are females. 
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MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY. 

This is also a Battle Creek concern. The grounds cover about 15 
acres. ' The plant consists of one two-story and one three-story building 
and basements ; a warehouse, two stories and basement. Beside an en- 
gine and boiler rooms and coal rooms, all the buildings are of brick. 
The company has in process of construction a stone office building, twx» 
stories high, 45x73 feet, to be equipped in the most modern and improved 
style. Four huge boilers and thr^e large Corliss engines furnish the 
power, and they have a small high-speed engine to operate their electric 
light plant. 

About 600,000 bushels of wheat are used annually. To manufacture 
this into Malta-Vita keeps about 300 men and women busy, their annual 
pay rolls being about fl50,000. In addition to this the company has a 
factory at Toronto, Canada, which employs about 30 people, using about 
100,000 bushels of wheat annually. The product of these two plants is 
shipped to all sections of the United States, to the Dominion of Canada, 
Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, and to Continental Europe, also to 
South Africa and the Philippine Islands. All this business has been 
built up within the past two years. 



THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY. 

This is a Battle Creek institution and was incorporated December 29th, 
1884, for the manufacture of a printing press known as the Duplex Flat 
Bed Web Perfecting Press, the only printing press of the kind manufac- 
tured, it being a flat bed and capable of working off 5,500 perfected, four, 
six, or eight-page papers every hour. They use none but the best kind of 
skilled labor and their presses go to all parts of the world. In the year 
1902 they shipped presses to Rome, Sweden, Australia, Paris and Chile. 
They employe 150 people at an average of f 2 per dav. Their factory is 
considered one of the best in the city. 

THE GALE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

This factory is located at Albion, Calhoun County, and is one of the 
pioneer manufacturing institutions of Michigan. It was established in 
1853. They manufacture a general line of agricultural implements, con- 
sisting of plows, cultivators, harrowsv, horse rakes, corn and cotton 
planters, beet tools, etc. Their factory occupies a floor space of over 
130,000 square feet aad their goods are sold in every agricultural district 
in the United States and Canada. Large consignments are also made to 
Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, and all European countries. This 
company manufacture a larger line of plows than any other similar con- 
cern in the world. They employ nearly 350 people and pay out annuallv 
in waees about |168,000. 

• NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 

This company is one of the oldest manufactories in the city and State 
and has been one of Battle Creek's most reliable and substantial indus 
tries for a half century, and has materially aided in bringing the cit> 
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into the prominence which it at present enjoys. Besides the large fac- 
tory force employed they have eleven branch houses in different imple- 
ment centers throughout the grain-grownig sections of the continent. 

The company manufactures a full line of threshing machinery, includ- 
ing threshers, traction and portable engines, horse powers, straw stack- 
ers, self-feeders, grain weighers and grain measurers. Its president, Mr. 
Edwin C. Nichols, is looked upon among the thresher manufacturers of 
the country as a sort of dean of tfae industry. The company is con- 
servative in its methods and at the same time consistently aggressive to 
an extent that makes it one of the most prominent thresher factories in 
the country. By encouragfing inventive genius on the part of its em- 
ployes aud in being ready to take advantage of new practical ideas, it 
has been able to, in several instances, effect a practical revolution in 
thresher construction. 

A very large force of its employes are stockholders in the company, 
each individual of which takes an active proprietary interest in all of 
the company's work. A more loyal force of employes cannot be found, 
nor more appreciative employers. In fact, the loyalty that exists among 
the company's employes towards the institution and its directing minds 
is so great that to a considerable extent the large force is clannish. 
There is a pathway, unobstructed and always open, between the desk of 
the company's president and the post of each employe, no matter how 
menial the service. This, to a great extent, accounts for the loyalty and 
enthusiastic energy of the great force employed. Notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the company's officers and employes have grown gray 
in the service, the business is each year rapidly increasing, the last four 
years witnessing four record- years in succession. They give employ- 
ment to GOO workmen, whose average wages approximates f2.00 per day 
each 

THE ROUND OAK STOVE WORKS. 

This industry was established at Dowagiac, Cass County, in the year 
1871, by Mr. Philo D. Beckwith, who was the originator of the now 
famous Round Oak Stove, and like others, who have laid the foundation 
for a great and growing industry, started in a small way and as his busi- 
,ness grew he grew with it, adding new machinery, new patterns, new 
buildings and yearly increasing his output. 

Mr. Beckwith died in the year 1889, but the business was kept up and 
to-day they have an immense plant, employing approximately 600 men, 
with a daily pay roll exceeding f 1,000 for the entire year. It is efficiently 
managed and ranks among the best in the State, being the most import- 
ant industry in the city. The Beckwith Memorial Opera House block 
was built by the company, in which are located the city offices as well 
as the offices of the company. Under the management of Hon, F. E. 
Lee, one of the executors of the estate, improvements are constantly 
being made and every item in and about the works speaks of thrift and 
prosperity. 

DOWAGIAC MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The home of the famous Disc Drill, like many other mammoth plants, 
had its beginning in a small, crude way. In the year 1860 a Mr. Wil- 
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liams conceived the idea of seeding by the use of the "shoe drill." His 
first production was of wood covered with tin, which was placed on the 
market in 1868. In 1872 the old plant burned, but was re-organized 
with a working capital of f 50,000. The management saw that the styles 
and make of farming implements must advance with other improve- 
ments, the kinds used 40 years ago would find no sale ajt'the present time. 
Improvement and progression is the watchword of the management. 
Their output is shipped largely to the west, but Michigan farmers are 
partial to the Dowagiac product. They are employing about 175 work- 
men, to whom they distribute f7,000 monthly. 

OVAL WOOD DISH COMPANY. 

This factory is located at Traverse City, in Grand Traverse County, 
and is a business which, until the last two years, was unique, being the 
only one of the kind in the world in the manufacture of oval wood dishes, 
which are used in every grocery store in the United States, and have 
become well known in other countries. 

The Oval Wood Dish Company started in business in Mancelona, An- 
trim County, in 1883. The demand for dishes increased so rapidly that 
it became advisable to change location and secure better shipping facili- 
ties. In 1892 the plant was -moved to Traverse City, where the business 
has continued to grow, until it ranks as the largest manufacturing enter- 
prise in northern Michigan. In addition to their investment here, they 
have 15,000 acres of hardwood land tributary to this point, and 26,000 
acres of valuable timber in the upper peninsula. 

They manufacture oval wood dishes, wire-end dishes, wash-boards, 
clothes pins, and do considerable business in the lumber line. It requires 
15,000,000 feet of saw logs every year. Their trade extends all over the 
United States and in Canada. Great quantities of their goods are sold 
to exporters in New York, who ship to foreign countries. They give 
employment to 325 workmen and their factory is always busy, the various 
departments being run eleven months in the year and the saw mill day 
and nights for four months. The annusj pay roll exceeds |100,000. 

Maple is used exclusively for oval and wire-end dishes, birch for 
clothes-pins and all kinds of hardwood for wash-boards, etc. The plant 
and yards cover 7 acres of land. The two principal buildings are the 
ones devoted to the manufacture of oval and wire-end dishes and the 
mill with its various departments. The latter is a large two-story 
building 187x60 feet, in which the wash-board department is also located ; 
adjoining this is the clothes-pin department 30x40 feet, two stories high. 
The main factory building is a large two-story department for the oval 
wood dish, wire-end dish and veneer machine, 200x75 in size, and a dry- 
ing and packing room. There are two large warehouses, 200x50 and 
150x70 in size, besides barns, repair and blacksmith shops and a general 
office building. There are 10 oval and 18 wire-end dish machines in use 
in the factory, which are turning out about 1,000,000 dishes every day. 

There is an idea extant that the oval wood dishes are much cheaper to 

manufacture than wire-end dishes. The patents which the company held 

giving them exclusive right to make oval dishes expired two years ago, 

and acting on this theory, many factories have been started in the United 

46 
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States. Of twelve so started only two are still in existence. The fact 
is that the oval wood dishes cost twice as much to manufacture as the 
wire-end dishes. The oval wood dishes are cut from a solid block of 
wood, double the thickness of the wire-end dish and if there is a knot 
the whole block is thrown out. The wire-end dishes are cut on veneer 
machines and three times as many can be cut from 1,000 feet of logs 
as oval dishes. 

Recent changes, in which the suggestions of the factory inspector were 
followed, make the factory a model one to work in, the management 
always cheerfully adding improvements. 

HANNAH & LAY MERCANTILE COMPANY. 

The Hannah & Lay Mercantile Company, of Traverse City, occupy 
a very prominent position among the business enterprises of Michigan, 
having been in business at that point for over 50 years, combining under 
a single roof one of the largest general wholesale and retail institutions 
in the State. 

The present immense establishment is the result of a steady growth 
from the time when the first little store was started in the woods of 
northern Michigan. The firm was, ever an important factor in the mer- 
cantile business of that section, keeping pace with the development and 
constantly growing demands of the country. The store is not only one 
oi the first in the State to conduct a general wholesale business, but it 
is also a pioneer in the department field. While the business is not 
conducted by the methods used in the large department stores of the 
country to-day, it began in the early sixties to specialize along its various 
lines, bringing together in its different departments the varied stock 
which included everything that the numerous needs of the people could 
require and it may be truly said that the Hannah & Lay Company were 
among the first firms in the western part of the United States to engage 
in the many different lines of business under a single roof, a custom now 
in vogue in all the department stores of the principal cities of the country. 

The building, which is a substantial and handsome structure of cream- 
colored brick, is three stories high, besides the basement. It has 220 feet 
frontage and extends back a depth of 110 feet. The grocery department 
takes seven and a half rooms each 30x110 feet, a complete drug stock 
occupying space in this department. The shoe department occupies one- 
half of one of the large sections. The other departments are dry goods, 
clothing, furniture, carpets, crockery, toys and notions, plumbing, and 
heating fixtures, musical instruments ind, in fact, there is no general line 
that can be mentioned that cannot be supplied here. The wholesale and 
retail business being so closely combined, each department having its 
full share of both, that it is impossible to make estimates as to the 
amount of wholesale business done. There are 69 employes on the pay 
roll, which amounts to |41,000 annually. 

The heads of the departments are skillful managers, all being under the 
general supervision of one head. No one is employed under the age of 
18 years and everything is done by the management to make it a pleas- 
ant place for the employes to work. The banking business and offices 
of the company are alao located in this building and are complete in 
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every detail. The head of this great establishment, Hon. Perry Hannah, 
is one of the noble pioneers of Michigan, and has richly earned the com- 
petence which brings ease with his declining years. He was ever fore- 
most in all that pertained to the best interests of the State and especially 
to the northern portion. Mr. Hannah was a member of the Legislature 
of 1857 and was, during the perilous period of the civil war, a firm 
supporter of Gov. Blair and his measures. 

IMPERIAL WHEEL COMPANY. 

This company is the largest exclusive wheel manufacturers in the 
world, having wheel factories located at Flint, Genesee County, at Jack- 
son, with supply plants at Dyersburg, Tenn., and Livermore, Ky. The 
annual output is 250,000 sets of wheels, and this enormous business is 
yet in its infancy, as it has only been established for four years. 
' The plant at Flint is the most modern wheel plant in existence. It 
has all the latest improved machinery, with electrical equipments 
throughout for motive power. While the Jackson plant is not quite as 
modern, it is equipped fully with modern machinery and has nearly as 
large a capacity as the Flint plant. The two factories employ nearly 
a thousand men, and ship wheels to all parts of this country, also to New 
South Wales and South Africa. Mr. C B. Hayes is vice-president and 
general manager of the company, and the success of the concern is 
largely to his credit. He is considered authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the wheel business, a knowledge which his fifteen years' experience 
has given him. 

THE JACKSON CORSET COMPANY. 

This is one of the pioneer industries of its kind in the State, being con- 
tinually in active operation for over twenty years. It has grown from 
a small plant of three rooms to its present size, in a building 132 feet 
square, three stories high, besides the basement. It is equipped with 
all the latest modern fire conveniences, and is considered practically a 
fire-proof building throughout. Special attention in construction was 
also given to proper light and ventilation, and to the pleasant surround- 
ings of the employes. 

From a small business, it has gradually enlarged its scope, until now 
it is placing its goods in all parts of the United States and gradually 
extending its trade to foreign countries. It has brought out, from time 
to time, the most popular corsets known to the American trade, and its 
continued increase of business can be cited to the excellence of its 
manufacture. Located in the heart of the city of Jackson, and its en- 
vironments are very attractive. It is one of the places of interest to 
which all visitors of the Central City are sure to make a point of interest 
during their sojourn. The greatest harmony exists between the manage- 
ment and the employes, and no strike or labor troubles has* ever entered 
its existence. It is under the control and management of the best of 
Jackson's business men, and it is fair to assume that its prosperity will 
increase in the coming years. At the present time 250 wage-earners, of 
both sexes, are employed, their aggregate earnings being |5,500 monthly. 
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THE KALAMAZOO STOVE WORKS. 

This plant is a magnificent one and takes a leading place in this great 
industry, of which Michigan outranks any other State. The factory 
building is 120 feet wide and 350 feet long, two stories high. It is built 
of Portland cement, with walls 12 inches thick. In addition, it has a 
boiler room and power house 50x100 feet in size and is equipped with 
two boilers, each of 200-horse capacity and a 200-horse power engine. 
This power is not used direct, as in most cases, but is transmitted to 
various parts of the factory by eight motors, each being used or turned 
oflf at will. By this means the necessity of line shafting is obviated, 
making a great saving of power. 

The moulding room is an ideal one and most complete is its arrange- 
ments. The lighting and ventilating arrangements are all that fore- 
sight and skill can make. The company is organized on a firm, sub- 
stantial basis, and is composed of solid material. The products are sold 
direct to the consumer, a departure from the usual custom, but of benefit 
to all. The employes are well remunerated, the monthly pay rolls aver- 
aging about |2,500. 

J. W. YORK & SONS. 

This is a Grand Rapids firm and is the only manufacturer of band 
instruments in the State, and is the largest exclusive brass band instru- 
ment factory in the United States. The business was established in 1882, 
by Mr. J. W. York, in a small building, having only 120 feet of floor 
space and employing but two persons. They have constantly expanded 
their business until they occupy two floors of 12,000 feet space and em- 
ploy 75 persons at good wages. 

The factory is equipped with the most modern machinery, and has a 
capacity of 160 instruments per month and is known as the House of 
York. The material enters the factory in a rough sheet and is manu- 
factured into high grade band instruments. The employes are all com- 
petent mechanics and many of them are professional musicians. 

GRAND RAPIDS CHAIR COMPANY. 

This establishment was founded at Grand Rapids by the pioneer fur- 
niture man, Hon. C. C. Comstock, in the year 1872, and who was one 
of the principal stockholders at the time of his death in 1900. Since 
that time the business has been conducted by E. H. Foote and John 
Mowat, and is one of the most prosperous and substantial concerns of 
the city. From 1872 to 1882 they were engaged in the manufacture of 
chairs only, but since that time a medium grade of furniture has been 
manufactured, which has found ready market in all parts of the United 
States. They have a floor space of 135,900 square feet, and employ 425 
persons. The plant occupies a fine frontage on Canal street, and during, 
the summer season the management take particular pride in beautifying 
the grounds. 
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GRAND RAPIDS VENEER WORKS. 

One who look upon the enormous buildings which are now necessary 
to accommodate the manufacturing department of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, would scarcely believe that it was organized in 1880 
upon a very small scale, cutting only plain domestic veneers. Notwith- 
standing the fact that fire nearly destroyed this plant in 1899, at the 
present time it is complete in every respect, and is equipped with the 
most improved modern machinery. It is one of the largest factories of 
its kind in the United States. They employ at the present time 275 
persons, and manqfacture all kinds of foreign, domestic and fancy 
veneers, which find ready market in all parts of the world. Michigan 
has many special industries, each commendable in themselves, the merits 
of each worthy of notice and praise, but an examination of the special 
work of this plant is an item of great interest. 

RINDGE^ KALMBACK, LOGIE & COMPANY, LTD., GRAND RAPIDS 

The business of what is now known as the Rindge, Kalmback, Lope 
Company, Ltd., was commenced in Grand Rapids in 1864 and conducted 
as a retail and custom shoe making establishment, occupying a floor 
space of 800 square feet, and employing only 14 persons. During the 
first year there was added to the building another story, doubling their 
floor capacity. In 1866 they embarked in the jobbing and manufactur- 
ing of shoes, and their business has steadily increased, until at the 
present time they are located in a beautiful six-story brick building, 
owned by the firm, and covering nearly a full block of ground, surrounded 
by Ionia, Fulton and Campau streets. They have a floor space of 10,300 
square feet on each floor, and employ 135 persons. The basement, first 
and sixth floors are used for storage, office and shipping rooms. The 
other three floors are used for manufacturing shoes of medium grade, 
especially adapted to the Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio trade. They 
also make a specialty of men's river and cruising shoes, which find ready 
sale throughout the United States. 

THE FRED MACEY COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Of the many furniture concerns in Grand Rapids, the Fred Macey 
Company, Ltd., is perhaps the most interesting. In 1894 Mr. Fred 
Macey conceived the idea of selling furniture through mail orders direct 
to the user. He commenced in a small way with an office in his home, 
having the most of his goods made under contract. His previous con- 
nection with the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company had given him an 
insight into the value of good advertising, and he began at once to ad- 
vertise in the several magazines of the day. Mr. Macey continued this 
business until 1901, when the corporation known as The Fred Macey 
Company, Ltd., was formed with a capital stock of |1,000,000. It is one 
of the best equipped factories in the State, employing between 400 and 
500 men and women. The office force alone consists of 85 persons. 
They pay out annually for wages the sum of f201,557. The building is 
of brick, three stories high and covering 12 acres of ground ; it is 
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« 'iuii.ped with an interior telephone system to all parts of the factory, 
and also have telegraph service in the office. The output is over 
f 1,000,000 annually. Their goods were awarded gold medals at both the 
Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 

GRAND RAPIDS BOOK CASE COMPANY. 

• This was formerly a Grand Rapids concern, but is now located at 
Hastings, Barry County. The factory building proper is 50x170 feet in 
size, two stories high, with a brick engine and boiler room attached. The 
finishing and packing rooms are in a separate building, 60x160 feet in 
size, also two stories high, and they are just completing an additional 
building 50x100 feet in size of the same height of the others. Their 
orders are in excess of their capacity. 

The manufacturing department is under charge of Mr. Wm. A. Todd- 
whose management has placed the institution among the first of its kind 
in the State. They are employing about 100 skilled workmen, but with 
increased capacity more employes will be added. Their monthly pay 
roll approximates f 5,000. 

THE PAGE WOVEN FENCE COMPANY 

This plant is located at Adrian, Lenawee County, where is manufac- 
tured the Page Woven Wire Fence, the successful pioneer of woven 
wire for fences in this country, and indeed^ for the world. Up to the 
coming of the Page fence, woven wire fencing had no real hold as a 
farm or stock fence anywhere. Smooth wire for farm purposes was 
looked upon as a failure, and at first the great question was, "how to 
convince the public that the new wire fence would do what was claimed 
for it." To do that, the Page Company bought a herd of buffaloes, elk 
• and deer, some wolves, and black bear, and often showed some of them, 
confined in pens or yards made with Page fence, at State, and at many 
county fairs throughout the northern States. People could and did 
reason that if this new fence held buffaloes, it certainly would hold 
domestic animals, and a change of opinion was quickly wrought. 

The first piece of Page woven wire fence. was put up in May, 1886. 
The company was organized in April, 1889, with a paid up capital of 
f40,000. In January, 1901, a reorganization with a capital of $100,000, 
fully paid in, was effected. But their business continued to grow much 
faster than did their capital stock with which to handle it, and in April, 
1902, their capital was again increased. In 1898, 1899, and 1900, they 
built furnaces, blooming, billet, rod and wire mills, and quite a large 
fence-weaving capacity at Monessen, Pa., about twenty-five miles south 
of Pittsburg, right in the heart of the greatest steel producing section of 
the world. They are, therefore, prepared to make much of their own 
steel and all of the wire needed for their woven wire fencing. Their two 
plants cover about fifteen acres of ground and employ from 1,000 to 
1,600 men. The combined pay roll for the year 1902 aggregated fully 
$800,000. Their labor is unorganized. Every employe is kindly re- 
ceived by the management, and any grievances receive prompt attention. 
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never having any labor troubles. Their employes are among the best 
class of laboring men in the State, nearly all coming from farms, as 
have also most of their office force and traveling salesmen. 

JONES & GREEN, OF BIG RAPIDS. 

Foremost among the many manufacturing industries of Big Rapids, 
Mecosta County, is the plant of Jones & Green, which is situated by the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad Co.'s tracks near the lower depot. It 
is a very complete institution in every respect, manufacturing sash, doors, 
blinds, interior and exterior finish, in fact, anything used in the con- 
struction of a house in the wood line. The past year they have added a 
complete line of machinery for the manufacture of maple flooring and 
have erected additional buildings. 

They also make a specialty of dressing lumber in car-load lots in tran- 
sit for wholesale lumbermen, having a capacity for handling 125,000 feet 
daily in ^his manner. This firm furnishes employment for about fifty 
men, and have a monthly pay roll of f 1,600. 

RANNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 

This industry was started in Greenville, Montcalm County, years ago, 
under the management of F. E. Ranney as president and John Lewis as 
secretary, they coming from Belding, Ionia County, having had nine years* 
experience with the Belding Manufacturing Company. Their first year's 
output was 7,000 refrigerators, since which time they have grown to be one 
of the largest manufacturers of refrigerators in the world, their output being 
60,000 refrigerators last year. The pay rolls of the company, for labor 
alone, amount to |100,000 annually. 

Note. — Since the above was written the company sustained great financial 
loss by the explosion of one of their steam boilers, in which two workmen 
were killed and others seriously injured. 

THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 

A visit to the plant of the Alaska Refrigerator Company, at Muskegon, 
will show a model plant, the largest of its kind in the world, and up to date 
in every respect. This company was located at Michigan City, Indiana, 
from the time of its organization in 1878 to 1891, when it moved to Mus- 
kegon, into buildings which had been erected especially for its use. The 
plant was designed by Mr. J. H. Ford, who is still the active and efficient 
manager of the works. His foresight in 1891 is best illustrated ky the men- 
tion that that plant has never had to be remodeled, but was so built at the 
time that it was sufficient to handle the business which increased from year 
to year, the season of 1902 representing the largest year's business in its 
history. Additional dry kiln capacity, warehouse room and another dry 
lumber shed has had to be added in keeping with the increased volume of 
business being done. 

The factory is a three-story building, and the lumber passes into one end 
of the lower floor in its rough state, is gradually worked through the various 
machines till it reaches the other end of the lower floor, then goes directly 
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overhead to the second floor, where the parts are assembled and passing 
down through the cabinet department, thence through the metal depart- 
ment until they reach the end of the second floor, when they are sent directly 
overhead to the second floor, where they pass through the finishing room, 
varnish room, drying room, trimming room and crating department. The 
crated refrigerators are carried down the elevator into the warehouse, which 
has a capacity of storing 25,000 refrigerators. The goods flow through the 
factory in one continuous forward movement, such is the excellent arrange- 
ment of the several departments. The company are able to turn out 175 to 
225 refrigerators per working day of ten hours, averaging about 200 refrig- 
erators each day, or equivalent to a completed refrigerator every three 
minutes. 

The factory is equipped with a complete blow-pipe and dust-arresting 
system and every possible guard is used on its various machines. Its man- 
agement is always glad to comply with the suggestions of the factory in- 
spectors tending to the betterment of the plant. The owners are ever ready 
to adopt any appliances or methods that will improve conditions about the 
plant, or of the employes. It has just installed an engine-stop and speed 
limit system on its main engine. The factory has a complete system for 
fire protection and has erected a new 60-feet high steel tower with 20,000- 
gallon capacity tank in connection with its sprinkler system. 

In the middle of each forenoon the factory suspends operations for five 
minutes to enable the employes to enjoy a lunch. A system of prizes has 
been adopted throughout the factory, whereby practically all of the* factory 
employes have the opportunity to gain a prize for producing certain records. 
Special prizes are offered the several department foremen for certain daily, 
weekly, and monthly records, and a graded system of prizes is distributed 
to the foremen for best records for the whole year. 

The output of the company goes to all parts of the United States, and a 
large export trade is also enjoyed, covering all countries wherever natural 
or artificial ice is obtainable. During the season of 1902, they shipped over 
42,000 refrigerators, and even then were unable to fill the demand. For 
1903 they expect to make, sell and ship about 50,000 refrigerators. The line 
comprises over three hundred sizes and styles in white enameled, zinc, tile 
and opalite lined, also household and grocers' refrigerators, and ice chests 
and cooling rooms. They employ an average of 300 workmen, the average 
monthly pay roll \)eing about |11,500. 

The present officers of the company are A. V. Mann, president, and J. H. 
Ford, secretary and general manager. The company feel that they main- 
tain one of the best lighted, best heated and cleanest plants in the State, one 
in which the comforts of the employes and their safety are well cared for. 

THE AMAZON KNITTING COMPANY. 

The mills of the Amazon Knitting Company, Muskegon, are centrally 
located, it being only four blocks from the business portion of the city. 
They have one of the most modem, and up to date equipped buildings in the 
country, being well ventilated and well lighted. 

Their machinery is excellently guarded and all details are carefully looked^ 
after and kept up by the most approved methods. They have 150,000 square 
feet of floor space used in the manufacture of their ladies' jersey ribbed 
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underwear, hosiery, and knit gloves and mittens. Their, production (son^e 
3,000 dozen a day) in their underwear department, is the largest in the 
world. Their various departments are under the supervision of capable 
superintendents, each being conducted as a separate institution, the whole 
being under the officers of the company. They sell only to the largest job- 
bing trade, their goods going from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Amazon Knitting Company employs 800 hands, a large per cent of 
which are females, who work almost entirely on the piece-work plan. Be- 
sides this, during certain seasons of the year, they employ from 200 to 300 
people outside of their factory. Their pay roll averages |225,000 per year. 

THE SHAW ELECTRIC CRANE COMPANY. 

This institution came to Michigan from Milwaukee and located at Mus- 
kegon in 1891. The original plant had a total floor space of about 30,000 
square feet, but the business has developed and the plant has been increased 
until at the present time the total floor space, including storage buildings, 
is over 140,000 square feet. This is the largest plant in the country devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of cranes, and the only one that makes all 
the different parts of the cranes, including machinery, electrical and struc- 
tural work. The factory has never shut down since starting, except a few 
days each year for inventory and repairs of machinery, running continuously 
during the depression of 1893-6 with a slightly reduced force. About 350 
men are now employed in the various departments. The company enjoys 
an enviable reputation for the superior quality of its product, and its liberal 
policy in dealing with its customers. 

Experts say that this is the finest machine shop in the State. Their rule 
is nine hours for a work day, giving employes one and one-half time for 
over-time work. All machinery is carefully guarded and the sanitary con- 
ditions are kept the best. Their employes average f 1.80 per day. 

CAPPON Sc BERTSCH LEATHER COMPANY. 

The pioneer firm of Cappon & Bertsch Leather Company, manufacturers 
of harness, upper and sole leather, was established at Holland, Ottawa 
County, in 1857, on a very small scale, but from its very start it prospered. 
In 1871 it had a commodious factory but in the terrible conflagration which 
visited Holland that year all was swept away. With renewed vigor the 
sturdy pioneers raised from the ashes and today their plant is one of the 
largest of its kind in the country, their average monthly pay roll amounts to 
111,000 and their annual sales to f 1,500,000. The city of Holland has a 
justifiable pride in her many substantial industries, of which this plant is 
among the best. 

STORY & CLARK PIANO COMPANY. 

This factory is located at Grand Haven, Ottawa County. The firm started 
business in a small way in Chicago in 1867, but the great increase in business 
compelled them to look for more extended quarters and twelve years ago 
they came to Grand Haven. They built a mammoth factory, having a floor 
space of 66,750 feet. They are equipped with the most improved modem 
47 
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machinery and employ at remunerative wages 195 persons and have an 
average monthly output of 240 instruments. The material comes to the 
factory in the rough state, and is transformed into high-grade pianos ready 
for use. The management of the company is under the control of Mr. J. F. 
Corl. They have offices located in Chicago and Kansas City. 

WOLVERINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The great plant of the Wolverine Manufacturing Company, located at 
Detroit, said to be the most extensive manufacturers in the world of parlor 
and library tables and kindred articles, such as tabourettes, jardiniere stands^ 
tea tables, "den" pieces, etc., excites both wonder and admiration in the vis- 
itor, who is aware of what has been accomplished since the concern was first 
organized 12 years ago in a most unpretentious manner, and with the lim- 
ited capital of |5,000. 

From a business with a capital of f 5,000 twelve years ago the Wolverine 
Manufacturing Company has grown until today a capital of f300,000 is 
employed in the extensive business of this firm. It was in October, 1888, 
that the business was inaugurated with fifteen men, and the present business 
is the outgrowth of this simple start. From year to year it has grown, and 
to give an adequate idea of this growth it is but necessary to state that the 
amount of business done in October of the present year is greater than that 
done during the entire year 1891, the second year of their business. 

An entire block is covered by the plant. The buildings on Twelfth street 
are very imposing and are 350 feet long. On Stanley avenue they stretch 
back 250 feet. They are from three to four stories high and from 50 to 75 
feet in width. About 400 men are employed. The company operates their 
own electric light plant, a modern printing plant and a photographic plant 
in connection with their business. At their machine shop all necessary 
repairs are made and new machinery constructed. 

Only the best of modem machinery is purchased and the plant^ is kept 
constantly up to date in that respect. Skilled mechanics are employed for the 
making of special machinery, the benefits of which are confined to their own 
plant. Each year sees at least one to three machines made for reduction 
in the cost of the articles manufactured. 

The personnel of the management, although slightly changed during the 
years, has practically remained the same. Mr. Frederick B. Smith, presi- 
dent and general manager, has occupied the position of executive officer 
from the time of the organization of the company and its success is due in 
a large measure to his earnest efforts. All of the officers early in their 
careers were employed by the Michigan Central Railroad, in accounting 
and engineering departments. 

Some idea of the present volume of business done by the company can 
be obtained from the statement that upon their books appear the names of 
over 7,000 customers. Catalogues are issued by the Wolverine Manufac- 
turing Company, and supplied to exporters and export customers. Their 
goods are especially well adapted for exporting, a large number of them 
being made in *'knock-down" construction, which can be readily put together. 
They are so successfully shipped in that way that the company distributes 
them all over the United States in that manner, boxed in two or more tables 
in a package. 
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The monthly pay roll of this firm reaches nearly |14,0(M). The average 
number of employes for the year is about 350. 

MITCHELL BROTHERS. 

Among those who have devoted a great deal of time and money in the 
study of the proper handling and uses of maple timber is the firm of 
Mitdiell Brothers, whose mills are located at Cadillac, Wexford County, 
and at Jennings, Missaukee County. Within a decade this feature of the 
lumber trade has had an enormous growth, and the output of maple lumber 
now aggregates 175,000,000 feet. The use of maple flooring has increased 
a greater per cent, in this period than all other flooring material combined. 

Mitchell Brothers have been engaged in the manufacture of lumber for 
many years in that section of the State. They have gradually acquired 
about 50,000 acres of hard wood timbered land in Missaukee County, the 
headquarters of their operations in that county being at Jennings. They 
have 42 miles of logging railway constructed from this point, their logging 
business never lagging, summer or winter. Their output is pine, hemlock, 
ash, birch, beech and maple, hard maple being now their chief item at the 
Jennings plant. 

Their mill has been reconstructed on the most approved plans, contain- 
ing the latest and best equipment, and they have a machine shop capable of 
building or repairing any part of their machinery. At all times, they have 
at least 25,000,000 feet of lumber in stock, of which one-third is maple. 
Their maple flooring plant is modern in every particular. Their dry kilns 
are immense and are all that their name indicates. Their hand edgers and 
flooring machines are perfect. After leaving their machines every defective 
piece of flooring is removed, the perfect stock being passed through an in- 
genious machine called a scraper, which leaves the surface of the stock in a 
beautifully polished condition. The flooring is then end matched, a groove 
being made on one end of every'piece and a tongue on the other end. Once 
having passed* through the flooring plant there is ready for use the most 
perfect wood flooring ever produced. 

Space will not allow details of all the handling process. Every precau- 
tion is .used to insure absolutely perfect material and to preserve it free from 
dampness and injury. The firm can supply the largest orders at a moment's 
notice. As a part of the plant they have a dry storage capacity of 4,000,000 
feet. 

An allied industry of Mitchell Brothers is the Cadillac Handle Company, 
located at Cadillac, where 40,000 broom handles are made each day. This 
is a new plant, taking the place of the one destroyed by fire last year. In 
size and equipment it is modem. Their stock is cut from maple logs, first 
sawed into planks one and one-quarter inches thick, and then converted 
into squares of the same size by being passed through gang edgers, after 
which they are cut into proper length, kiln dried, turned into broom handles, 
polished and bundled for market. This is an important industry to Cad- 
illac and one of the most complete manufactories doing a special line of 
work in the State. 

The firm of Mitchell Brothers gives empIo)rment to 375 men, their pay roll 
aggregating about f20,000 each month. It is a pleasure to record that all 
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'requirements of the law governing the inspection of factories are cheerfully 
complied with, at each and every plant operated by them. 

SAGINAW AS A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 

* As a manufacturing point Saginaw ranks third in the State. "Saginaw's 
tall whispering pines" are a thing of the past. No city in the State has a 
greater diversity or variety of manufactured products and it is claimed 
that she stands second to Detroit in the amount of products made annually. 
A partial list will be interesting to note: pianos and other musical instru- 
ments, boilers, engines, glass, wagons, carriages, furniture of all kinds, 
saws, graphite, soap, windmills, cigars, woodenware, toothpicks, butter 
dishes, and many other articles of daily consumption. While her enterpris- 
ing people dt) not claim to manufacture coal they do claim an abundance 
of that commodity when mined, enough to supply the State. 

Within the past year over 12,000,000 has been invested in new maaufactur- 
ing enterprises. The far-famed "Sawdust Streets" have given place to mod- 
em pavements and broad substantial sidewalks. Industry and well-paici 
labor has brought thrift and prosperity. A few of her special industries are 
mentioned : 

THE LUFKIN RULE COMPANY. 

This company is capitalized at |100,000. They are located at Saginaw, 
and are the largest manufacturers of measuring tapes and rules in the 
United States. The plant was formerly located in Cleveland, Ohio, but was 
moved to Saginaw ten years ago. Their business has been constantly in- 
creasing and now amounts to f300,090 annually. They manufacture measur- 
ing tapes of every descjiption, also steel rules, boat calks, and other special- 
ties, confining their business exclusively to the jobbing trade. Their output 
is sold in all parts of the United States, in Canada, Mexico and in England, 
the latter country taking the larger part of their export. 

The factory buildings are substantial, commodious brick structures, built 
to give advantage to their work and comfort to their employes. They com- 
prise an acre of floor space, giving employment to 200 people, 50 of whom are 
women. Their pay rolls aggregate $70,000 per year. The average work day 
is ten hours for the men and nine hours for the women. In the manufac- 
ture of their product they use steel, leather, cotton, linen and wood, most of 
which is imported from other states. Some idea of the extent of their work 
can be had when it is known that they manufacture over 1,000,000 measur- 
ing tapes per year and nearly ever>' item of their stock is taken from the raw 
material. 

Increased business has obliged the company to extend their room by 
recently adding 40x80 feet, two floors, to their building, in which they will 
weave their own tape. They have a branch office in New York. Mr. Fred 
Buck is vice-president and general manager. 

SAGINAW PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

One of the eighteen plate glass factories in the United States, and the only 
one in Michigan, is the above company, located at Saginaw. It is a new 
concern, commencing business in May, 1902. The grounds of the company 
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are a twelve-acre tract, eight acres being covered with buildings. It is a 
corporation of which Mr. F. W. Carlisle is president and manager and Mr. 
E. F. Achard is secretary and purchasing agent. The plant has a capacity . 
of 1,000,000 square feet of glass per year, and which it is intended to increase 
to 2,000,000 feet. At present the ou^ut is about 60,000 feet monthly. 

The ingredients for the manufacture of glass are sand, quicklime, soda 
ash aod salt cake, all of which, with the exception of sand, are secured in 
Michigan. Suitable sand is shipped from Illinois. The factory employs 
approximately 250 people, whose average daily wage is fl.75 each, the pay- 
roll averaging |9,500 per month. The value of the plant is f 400,000, and 
$30,000 will be added in improvements the coming year. Their product is 
largely shipped to Chicago and New York and will exceed one half million 
dollars annually. 

So great is the demand for plate glass that the firm is far behind its 
orders, some of which come from California, asking for a single car of glass. 
All this precludes the necessity of advertising only in a general way. In the 
plate glass industry it is interesting to note that the eighteen factories are 
located : one in Michigan, one in Indiana, one in Ohio, and the other fifteen 
in Pennsylvania. In size and importance the Michigan plant is in keeping 
with the others, and not only Saginaw, but the entire State is benefited by 
its location. 

WICKES BROTHERS. 

This is another Saginaw firm, which might be termed a "close corpora- 
tion," for while it is organized under the laws of the State, all the stock is 
held by members of the Wickes family. They manufacture steam boilers, 
heaters, tools, sawmill machinery, etc. They are one of the largest insti- 
tutions of the kind in the State. Not only have they the largest boiler 
shop, but their machine shop cannot be equaled. They have branch 
offices in Chicago, Pittsburg and New York, and also have large ware- 
houses in Jersey City and Pittsburg. 

The plant at Saginaw covers twelve acres of ground, their immense build- 
ings being of stone and brick. At their Michigan plant they employ 400 
men and have 100 more in their employ in the east. Their annual pay-roll 
approximates |250,000. They have adopted a nine-hour work day and the 
utmost good feeling exists between the management and employes. 

They have a large foreign export, shipping their output to Canada, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Germany. They make a specialty of a "water tube" 
boiler of the highest grade, their product ranking among the best. Mr. W. 
J. Wickes is the vice-president and general manager. 

PONTIAC'S VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 

One of the busy, thriving cities in the State is Pontiac, the county seat of 
Oakland County. It shares with the city of Flint (the capital of Genesee 
County) the reputation of furnishing the most and -finest line of vehicles 
ever placed on the market. These two manufacturing centers lead any other 
places in the world in the quality and quantity of carriages of every descrip- 
tion built. In the nineteenth annual report mention was made of some of 
the principal carriage builders in Flint. On this occasion notice is made 
of some of the factories located at Pontiac. Engaged in this business are 
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sixteen establishments, ten of which put on the market a finished product. 
They have a capacity of 75,000 carriages per year. Pontiac is justly proud 
of these manufacturing institutions. Collectively and individually they are 
worthy of the city which they have made so prominent a manufacturing 
center. Brief mention is made of ten of these factories, which will furnish 
information to many inquiries. 

THE PONTIAC BUGGY COMPtKNY. 

This is an incorporated plant, organized in 1893, and employs about 175 
people during the carriage season. They occupy a brick building, four 
stories high, well equipped with fire protection and fire escapes. They have 
85,000 square feet of floor space. They place on the market annually 
f500,000 worth of goods. Their annual pay-rolls will average f75,000. 
Most of their goods go to the West and Northwest, although they have a 
general trade with other parts of the country. The business is managed by 
the president, Mr. E. M. Murphy, and the secretary, Mr. S. E. Beach. 

DUNLAP VEHICLE COMPANY. 

This is a busy place of industry. It has a capacity for 6,500 carriages 
annually, valued in round numbers at |260,000. Their factory is built of 
brick, is four stories high, 80x125 feet in size, and is well equipped through- 
out. They employ 75 people and pay out annually in wages about f 36,000. 
They manufacture a general line of vehicles and make a specialty with what 
is known as "Mountain delivery wagons." The firm is incorporated, with 
Mr. L. L. Dunlap as secretary and general manager. 

c. V. Taylor's factory. 

Mr. Taylor is the pioneer wholesale buggy manufacturer in the city. In 
1886 he started in a small way, his business steadily growing to its immense 
proportions. His factory is also a four-story brick building, having 75,000 
square feet floor space. Over f 100,000 is invested in the business, with an 
annual output of 6,200 vehicles valued at |225,000. They employ over 100 
workmen, the annual pay-roll approximating |50,000. They do a general 
trade in this country and export to Africa and South America. About 10 
per cent of their product is sold in Michigan. The management is under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Taylor. They have put on the market as 
many as 9,000 carriages in one season. 

CRESCENT carriage COMPANY. 

This company was incorporated in September, 1901, with a capital stock 
of 125,000. Like many others of the large factories in Pontiac, their build- 
ing is of brick, four stories high, and one of the best in the city. They have 
now a fine system of fire escapes, and their factory is supplied with every 
device for the convenience and welfare of their employes. The 60,000 feet 
of floor space is devoted to the manufacture of a general line of vehicles, with 
mail wagons as a specialty. Although in operation but a few months, they 
now have 100 employes, and their output will be over 8,000 carriages this 
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year. They estimate their pay-roll at f 50,000 for tlie year and that their 
output will reach $300,000, of which 10 per cent will be sold in the State. 
Mr. Jay Stockwell, a courteous and obliging official, has the management of 
the plant. 

PONTIAC PHAETON COMPANY. 

This firm manufactures an entirely different line of vehicles than any other 
factory in the city, an extra grade of carriages, surreys and phaetons. ' They 
have 20,000 square feet of floor space and have turned out this year 1,200 
vehicles, hoping to double the amount in 1903. They employ 35 men, tfieir 
annual pay-roll approximating f 18,000. Their manufactured product is 
shipped to every section of this country, and they export to South Africa 
and South America. Mr. H. M. Linabury is the president of the company. 

R. D. SCOTT & COMPANY. 

Mr. R. D. Scott commenced buggy making in 1865 for the retail trade. 
In 1888 he started a wholesale business, which has grown to great propor- 
tions. They have a capacity of 12,000 vehicles annually. Last season they 
put out 10,500 carriages, valued at f400,000. Their wage-earners number 
175, and average at least f 80,000 annually; The plant is composed of three 
large buildings, with a floor space of 110,000 square feet, besides storage 
buildings, sheds, etc. Mr. R. D. Scott still remains president of the corr^ny. 



STANDARD VEHICLE COMPANY. 

This establishment commenced business last year and is selling more 
buggies to Michigan consumers than any other factory in the State. While 
other factories have sold their output to jobbers, this company has sent out 
agents to sell direct to the small dealers. The firm is incorporated, with a 
capital of f 50,000, occupying a factory building 75x150 feet in size, four 
stories high, of brick construction. They have a capacity of 6,000 vehicles 
annually, and employ 65 workmen, whose pay-roll approximates $35,000. 
At least 50 per cent of their product is sold in the State, other markets being 
both east and west. They do not cater to the export trade, as their local 
orders exceed their capacity to supply. Their fire protection is excellent, 
having the Babcock extinguishers on each floor, besides a line of hose for 
instant use. A system of fire escapes was added to the building this year. 
Mr. L. W. Nichols is the general manager. 

HODGES VEHICLE COMPANY. 

This is also a new company, organized the past year with f 15,000 capital. 
They manufacture rubber-tired carriages and fancy vehicles for the eastern 
trade. The factory is a neat three-story brick building, but at present are 
employing only a few men, who simply assemble the different parts of the 
carriages. The output is valued at |10,000, but the capacity of the plant is 
much larger. The management is under the care of Mr. George Hodges. 
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THE IMPERIAL BUGGY COMPANY. 

This company succeeded the old Wolverine Buggy G>mpany in 1901. 
They are incorporated with a good working capital stock, and turn out about . 
3,000 light carriages and buggies annually, valued at |60,000. About 30 
employes are kept at work, their annual pay-roll aggregating |14,000. They 
have made shipments to England, Australia, Cuba and the Philippines. Mr. 
H. B. Seagraves is the business manager. 

PONTIAC SPRING AND WAGON WORKS. 

This is the largest plant in the city, having a floor space of 140,000 square 
feet. They have two large four-story brick warehouses ^ind one built of 
steel, three stories high. They are capitalized at |150,000, and have an 
annual output of 10,000 vehicles, valued in round numbers at f400,000. 
Their annual pay-roll will average |90,000, and numbers 175 workmen. 
Besides manufacturing a line of high-grade carriages, the company turns out 
the low-down, short-turn, handy Pontiac spring wagons, and portable bolster 
springs. The president of the company is Mn A. G. North. 
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CH-A.PTJaR XVIII. 



THE MILLING INDUSTRY. 

Few people realize the great amount of capital invested in the manufacture 
of flour and feed in Michigan. For the first tinie, the State has undertaken 
to obtain this information. There is no industry of more vital importance 
to the people. Realizing this, the Department has made this canvass minute 
and complete. The canvassers were instructed to be careful and accurate, 
and to visit each mill in person. The information obtained is well worth 
the cost of its making and publishing. The extent of the industry is another 
evidence of Michigan's greatness. 

The schedule prepared for the canvass covered a wide scope, including the 
amount of capital invested, the kind and strength of motive power used, the 
capacity of the plants, the actual amount of wheat flour, buckwheat flour, 
commeal and feed daily manufactured, the market value of the product, 
what proportion of the raw material was of Michigan production, and what 
proportion of the product was sold in Michigan, also what proportion was 
shipped to foreign countries. The schedules also made inquiry as to the 
labor employed in a classified form giving the average daily wages of each 
class. The manufacturers were also asked to give, from their observations, 
the future prospects of the milling industry in Michigan, whether good, fair 
or bad. 

The canvass was made by counties, the results from each county being 
separately given. Eleven counties in the entire State were found where there 
were no mills, nine of these being in the Upper Peninsula. The statistics 
from the mills in the counties in the agricultural sections of the State >yill 
be found useful, and the comparisons as between the several counties will 
furnish most interesting information, not only for the present biit for the 
future. 

When one contemplates the wonderful improvement that has taken place 
in the manufacture of cereals, the wonder is how people could have been 
content with the appliances in use fifty years ago, and yet we are but in the 
infancy of the age of improvement. The product of wheat and com, prepared 
for food in some form, is the most important item entering into humanity's 
bill of fare. The manufacturer of these cereals must keep abreast of the 
times and be prepared to place on the market "the latest and the best." It 
will not do for him to say, "This mill is jusf like my grandfather's was 100 
years ago, and he g^ve the people the best kind of satisfaction." The people 
of 100 years ago are not the people of to-day. It has been a period of im- 
48 
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provement and the taste of the consumer keeps step with the product of 
improved methods. A few years ago every farmer, whether he cultivated 
20 acres of ground or 200 acres, took his grist of wheat to mill and de- 
manded the product of his own raising. But now all this is changed, and 
the farmer of to-day sells his grain at the market price and purchases the 
grain products in an open market. The operator of the flouring mill who 
puts its product on the market must compete with the best or his part in 
the industry will be an unprofitable one. 

In giving the results of the canvass to the public, care has been taken to 
make every detail plain and in a manner easily understood. Large and com- 
plicated tables of statistical figures have been eliminated, knowing that to 
the average reader tabulated figures are termed "dry statistics." In each 
county is given the number of mills canvassed (both flour and feed), whether 
conducted by individuals, firms or corporations, the location of these mills, 
the aggregate capital invested and the average for each mill, the kind and 
strengtfi of motive power, their daily capacity for the manufacture of flour, 
the actual manufacture of the different products, the average market value 
of these products, the number and classification of* the different employes, 
together with the average wages paid each class, also as to the percentage 
of the different grains used grown in Michigan, and the opinions of the 
manufacturers as to the future prospects of the business. 

Following the reports from the several counties are the aggregates and 
averages of the entire State, together with deductions made from some of 
the most prominent features. The Department feels that these statistics will 
not only be interesting, but valuable to those who have made a study of the 
milling industry and who are interested in its future. 



ALCONA COUNTY. 

In this county there is only one mill, which is located at Harrisville ; it is 
conducted by a firm, and has a capital of f7,000. It uses steam as a motive 
power, with a strength of 50 horse-power. The capacity of the plant for 
flour is 50 barrels daily, and its daily product is 20 barrels of flour. Besides 
this it manufactures annually 300 barrels of buckwheat flour, five tons of 
commeal and 100 tons of feed. The market values of the products are: 
flour, f 1.75 per cwt. ; buckwheat flour, |2 per cwt. ; cornmeal, f 20 per ton ; 
feed, |18 per ton. One foreman is employed, at a salary of |2.25 per day, 
and there are three other employes, who receive an average salary of |1.50 
I)er day. One hundred per cent of the wheat, buckwheat and oats consumed 
annually are grown in Michigan, and 57 per cent of the com consumed is 
also grown in this State; all of the products are sold in this State. The 
future prospects of the business are reported good. 

ALLEGAN COUNTY. 

Nnmber of flour mills canvassed 15 

Number of feed mills canvassed 9 

Total number of mills canvassed 24 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 14 

Number of mills conducted by firms 7 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 3 
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These mills are located as follows: 

Allegan 5 Moline 1 

Bradley 1 Otsego 3 

Burnips Corners 1 Plainwell 2 

Diamond Springs 1 Shelbyyille 1 

Dorr 1 Silver Creek 1 

Hamilton 2 Wayland 1 

Hopkins • 1 Fennvllle 1 

Martin 2 

Total amount of capital invested $174,800 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,282 

Number using water power 12 

Number using steam power 7 

Number using gasoline power 4 

Number using water and steam power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 1,597 

Average strength for each mill 66.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 18 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,005 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 66.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 545 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 16,605 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 2,397 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 30,450 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat flour manufactured, per cwt 2.33 

Average value of com meal manufactured, per ton 24.00 

Average value of feed manufactured, per ton 22.30 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $690 

Number of foremen employed 3 

Average daily wages of foremen $3.33 

Number employed in office forces 6 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.30 

Number of other employes 41 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.50 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of buckwheat used grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of com used grown in Michigan 99 

Percentage of oats used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of the product sold in Michigan 96 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 14 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 10 



ALPENA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 1 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 
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Both mills located In the City of Alpena. 

Total amount of capital invested $25,000 

Average amount of capital invested $12,500 

Number using steam power 2 

Aggregate strength In horse power 125 

Average strength for each mill reporting (52.5 

Nutnber of mills reporting daily capacity in flour. 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 115 

Average capacity for each mill reporting • 57.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily • 62 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 500 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly. 150 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 440 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2.00 

Average value of buckwheat flour manufactured, per cwt 3.0() 

Average value of cormneal manufactured, per ton ' 25.00 

Average value of feed manufactured, per ton • 23.00 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents • $800 

Number of foremen employed '. 1 

Average daily wages of foreman $2.00 

Number of oth^r employes , 2 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.87 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan. lOO 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 50 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 1 



ANTRIM COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed ^ . . 2 

Total number of mills canvassed 4 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 1 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are. located as follows* 

Central Lake 1 Manceloua 1 

Klk Rapids • 1 Mitchell 1 

Total amount of capital invested $27,000 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill $6,750 

Number using water power 2. 

Number using steam power • 1 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 120 - 

Average strength for each mill 30 

Number of mifis reporting daily capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels. 150 

Average capacity for each mill reporting • 75 
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Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally ..... 45 

Aggregate barrels ot buckwheat manufactured yearly 427 

Aggregate tons of cornmeal manufactured yearly 424 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 1.63<> 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1.91 

Average value of buckwheat flour manufactured, per cwt. .• 2.28 

Average value of corn meal manufactured, per ton .' 24.66 

Average value of feed manufactured, per ton 24.50 

Number ot superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents .$700 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average dally wages of foreman $3.33 

Number of other employes 7 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.40 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 74 

Percentage of buckwheat grown In Michigan liX) 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 77 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 68 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan • ICk) 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 3 



ARKNAC COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed • 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed • - 

Number of mills conducted by firms '. 1 

Number of mills conducted by corporations -. . 1 

Both mills are located at Arenac. 

Total amount of capital Invested .$30,000 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill $15,000 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power^ 200 

Average strength for each mill 100 

Number of mills reporting dally l^apaclty in flour 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 170 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 85 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 100 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 1,700 

Aggregate tons of cornmeal manufactured yearly .' 400 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 3.000 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.81 

Average value of buckwheat flour manufactured, per cwt • 1.48 

Average value of com meal manufactured, per ton 24.50 

Average value of feed (com and oats) manufactured, per ton 25.50 

'Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $870 

Number employed in office forces > • 1 

Average daily wages of office employes $0.25 
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Number of other employes • S 

Average dally wages of other employes • 11.58 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan • 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 75 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan • 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan • 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good O 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 2 



BARAGA COUNTY. 

In this county but one small mill was found, operated by Charles Patter- 
son, at Baraga. It represents a capital investment of f 1,500, uses steam as 
a motive power, with 15 horse-power strength ; it has a daily capacity of 20 
barrels of flour, but is engaged mostly in custom work. All of the wheat, 
buckwheat, corn and oats used are grown in Michigan, and the entire product 
is sold in this State. Future prospects were reported as fair. 

BARRY COUNTY. . . 

Number of flour mills canvassed 11 

Number of feed mills canvassed • 7 

Total number of mills canvassed « IS 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 15 

Number conducted by firms a 

The mills are located as follows: 

Boweii Mills 1 Middleville 1 

Carlton 1 Morgan 1 

Cedar Creek 1 NashA-ille 5 

Delton 1 Orangeville 1 

Freeport 1 Pritchardville 1 

Hastings 1 Woodland 1 

Irving 1 

Total amount of capital invested $76,500 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 4,250 

Number using water power 

Number using steam power 6 

Number using gasoline power - 3 

Number using water and steam power :' 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 790 

Average strength for each mill 44 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 11 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 804 

Average capacity for each mill reporting Si 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 276 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 3,800 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured, yearly 5,158 

Aggregate tor.s of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 15,991 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.86 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt ■ 2.30 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 23.28 

Average value of feed, per ton 22.44 
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Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $1,100 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $3.00 

Number of office employes 3 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.00 

Number of other employes 2;> 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.30 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 9!> 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan. . • 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 10t> 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 14 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 

Number not running and not reporting 1 



BAY COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed • 3 

Number of feed mills canvassed 2 

Total number of mills canvassed • 5 



Number of mills conducted by individuals. 
Number of mills conducted by firms 



These mills aro located as follows: 

Auburn 1 Frankenlust 1 

Bay City 2 West Bay City 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $74,100 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 14,820 

Number using steam power • 4 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power • 420 

Average strength for each mill 85 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour • 3 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 475 

Average capacity for each mill reporting • 85 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 230 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured, yearly 1,860 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly • 3J50 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 8,100 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt • 2.38 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.00 

Average value of feed, per ton 25.10 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average daily wages of foremen •• $2.60 

Number of office employes 4 

Average wages of office employes $1.05 

Number of other employes 31 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.02 
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Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of bucltwheat gFown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan — ^ .96 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 98 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects fair 3 

Number reporting future prospects bad. 1 



BENZIE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed "J 

Number of feed mills canvassed * 

Total number of mills canvassed • 2 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 1 

Number of mills conducted by firms • . . . 1 

Both mills are located in Benzie. 

Total amount of capital invested $19,000 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 9,500 

Number using steam power .■.. 1 

Number using steam and water power 7 • 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 93 

Average strength for each mill 46.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour • 2 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 155 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 77.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 40 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly • 1,050 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 40 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 575 

Average value pf flour manufactured, per cwt T $ 1.92 

Average value of buckwheat flour manufactured, per cwt 2.18 

Average value of corn meal manufactured, per ton 27.00 

Average value of feed manufactured, per ton 27.50 

Number of employes other than superintendents, foremen and oflSce em- 
ployes 3 

Average daily wages of such employes. . • $1.35 

Percentage of wheat used, grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 83 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 83 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

BERRIEN COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 15 

Number of feed mills canvassed 3 

Total number of mills canvassed 18 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 11 

Number of mills conducted by Arms 5 

Number of mills conducted by corporations ,//,] 2 
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These mills are located as follows: 

Bentou Harbor 1 St. Joseph 

Ooloma 1 Sodus ...» 

Millburg 1 Baroda 

Watervleit 1 New Troy 

Berrien Springs 1 Bertrand"? 

Buchanan 3 Galien 

Niles 1 Three Oaks 2 

Pipestone 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $150,000 

Average amount of capital for each mill 8,333 

Number using water power 9 

Number using steam power 5 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Number using water and 9team power 2 

Number using water and gasoline 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power ^ 1,082 

Average strength for each mill 60 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 16 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 964 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 60.2 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 267 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 4,725 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,565 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 5,166 

Average value of flour manufactured, i)er cwt $ 1.85 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.18 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.75 

Average value feed, per ton 21.25 

Number of superintendents employed 5 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $614.00 

Number of foremen emjiloyed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.50 

Number of office employes 2 

Average dally wages of office employes $1.62 

Number of other employes 38 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.37 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 80 

Percentage of buckwheat grown In Michigan 90 

-Percentage of com grown in Michigan 80 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 88 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 88 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 5 

Number reporting future prospects fair 9 

Number reporting future prospects bad 3 

Number not reporting as to prospects 1 



. BRANCH COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 9 

Total number of mills canvassed *. 17 

49 
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Number of mills conducted by individuals 10 

Number of mills conducted by firm 3 

Number of mills conducted by corporation 4 

These mills are located as follows: 

Batavla 1 KInderhoolc , 1 

Bronson 3 Quincy '. 2 

Goldwater 5 Sherwood 1 

GIrard 1 Union City 1 

Hodunk 1 Union Township 1 

Total amount of capital invested $160,000 

Average amount of capital for each mill 9,435 

Number using water power • 5 

Number ushig steam power 11 

Number using water and steam power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 1,580 

Average strength for each mill 03 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour g 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels ^ 1,275 

Average capacity for each mill reporting / 159 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 905 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 6,150 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 2,150 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly • 5,850 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.93 

Average value of buckwheat manufactured, per cwt 2.51 

Average value of corn meal, per ton • 25.80 

Average value of feed, per ton 20.80 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents 1,300 

Number of foremen employed 4 

Average daily wages of foremen ■ $2.02 

Number of ofllce employes 5 

Average dally wages of oflftce employes • $2.50 

Number of other employes 66 

Average daily wages of such employes $1.55 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan. 80 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan: 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 92 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 8 

Number reporting prospects fair 9- 



CALHOUN COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 11 

Number of feed mills canvassed 8 

Total number of mills canvassed 19 

Number of mills conducted by individuals lo 

Number of mills conducted by firms 8 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 
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These mills are located as follows: 

AlbiOD 2 _ Marshall • 

Athens 2 Marengo 

Battle Creek 3 Bedford 

Ceresco 1 Burlington 

East Leroy • 2 Tekonsha 

Homer 1 

Total amount of capital invested $212,500 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 11,184 

Number using water power ■ 12 

Number using steam power 2 

Number using gasoline power 2 

Number using water and steam power 3 

Aggregate strength in horse power 1,543 

Average strength for each mill 81 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 14 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,223 

Average capacity for each mill 87 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily. 640 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 3,060 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 5,255 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 23,950 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2.86 

Average value of com nieal, per ton 22.93 

Average value of feed, per ton 22.15 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $1,200 

Number of foremen employed 4 

Average daily wages of foremen $1.95 

Number of office employes 4 

Average dally wages of office employes $0.94 

Number of other employes 33 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.60 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 99 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 93 

I'ercentage of product shipped to foreign countries 01 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 7 

Number reporting future prospects fair 12 



CASS COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed , . . 1% 

Number of feed mills canvassed .. 6 

Total number of mills canvassed , .V - 17 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 1% 

Number of mills conducted by firms 4 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 2 
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These mills are located as follows: 

Adamsville 1 Marcellus 2 

BrownsTllle 1 Porter Township 1 

Cassopolls 1 Silver Creek Township 2 

Dowagiac 1 Vandalia 1 

Bdwardsburg 1 Vollnia 2 

Jefferson 1 Williamsville 1 

LaGrange 1 Jefferson Township 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $127,000 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,470 

Number using water power 11 

Number using steam power , , 5 

Number using water and steam 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 792 

Average strength for each mill 46.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 12 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 990 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 82.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 608 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,535 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 2,197 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 47,186 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat manufactured, per cwt 2.70 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 21.50 

Average value of feed, per ton 20.31 

Number of superintendents employed ._ 9 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $595 00 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average daily wages of foremen $1 75 

Number ofllce employes 3 

Average daily wages of oflice force $2 16 

Number of other employes 25 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 58 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 95 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 95 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 95 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 85 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 9 

Number reporting future prospects fair 7 

Number reporting future prospects bad I 



CHARLEVOIX COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 4 

Number of feed mills canvass^ 

Total number of mills canvassed. . . . , 4 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Advance 1 Charlevoix 1 

Boyne Falls 1 East Jordan 1 
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Total amount of capital invested $28,400 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,100 

Number using watar power • 3 

Number using steam power • 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 240 

Average strength for each mill ■ 60 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity of flour 4 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 210 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 62.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 115 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 1,100 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 675 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 2,200 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt I 1 95 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 17 

Average value of com meal, per ton .< 23 50 

Average value of feed, per ton .^ 24 50 

Number of employes other than superintendents, foremen and office employes 7 

Average daily wages of such employes $1 81 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 71 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 80 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 80 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 



CHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

In this county there was only one mill found, located in Cheboygan. It 
has a capital investment of f3,500, uses water power and has a strength of 
100 horse-power. It has a daily capacity of 125 barrels of flour, and averages 
50 barrels per day. No record is given of the buckwheat flour, cornmeal or 
feed manufactured. The average market value of the product is as follows : 
Flour, f 1.85 per cwt; buckwheat flour, f2.25 per cwt.; cornmeal, f24 per 
ton ; feed, f 25 per ton. One superintendent is employed, at a salary of |1,000 
per year ; two office employes, at an average daily wage of f 1.00, and seven 
other employes at an average daily wage of f 1.50. Twenty-five per cent of 
the wheat used is gjown in Michigan, while 100 per cent of buckwheat is 
also grown in Michigan. All the product is sold in this State and the future 
outlook is reported fair. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed - 2 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Pickford 1 Sault Ste. 'Marie 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $19,000 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 9,500 
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Number using gasoline power 1 

Number using electric power 1 

Aggregate strength of horse i)ower 90 

Ayerage strength for each mill 45 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 140 

Average capacity for each mill r^orting. 70 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 60 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 200 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 1,100 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 00 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 18 00 

Average value of feed, per ton 17 50 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foreman • $2 00 

Number of other employes • 5 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 50 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan. 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan. . .' • 75 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair ^ 1 

Number reporting future prospects poor 1 



CLARE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 3 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Whole number of mills canvassed 4 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by flrms .*. 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Clare 3 I>arweil ;.. 1 

Total amount of capital invested $30,500 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,625 

Number using water power 2 

Number using steam power 2 

Aggregate strength in horse power ' 165 

Average strength for each mill 41 



Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 3 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 180 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 60 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 110 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,000 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,000 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 1,250 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1 90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 05 

Ayerage value of com meal, per ton 22 25 

Average va lue of feed, per ton 23 25 
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Number of superintendents employed 1 

Ayerfige yearly salary of superintendent $1,200 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average dally wages of foremen $2 00 

Number of office employes 1 

Average dally wages of office employes $0 65 

Number of other employes 8 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 39 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan. . .*. 97 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan,.. 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 1 

Number not reporting future prospects 1 



CLINTON COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 8 

Total number of mills canvassed 16 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 11 

Number of mills conducted by firms 5 

These mills are located as follows: 

Bath Township 2 .Tessle 1 

Bath 1 Maple Rapids 1 

De Witt 1 Ovid 1 

Elsie 2 Shepardsvllle 1 

Fowler 1 St. Johns. 3 

Greenbush Township 1 Wacousta 1 

Total amount of capital invested $57,200 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 3,570 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power 14 

Number using water and steam power • 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power • 648 

Average strength' for each mill • 40.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in fiour 8 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 535 

Average capacity for each mill reporting > 67 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 265 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,975 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 4,543 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 9,225 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1 85 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 21 

Average value of com meal, per ton 21 10 

Average value of feed, per ton 23 07 

Number of superintendents employed • 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents i $410 00 
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Number of foremen employed 2 

Ayerage dally wages of foremen -. $1 50 

Number of other employes • 82 

Ayerage dally wages of other employes $1 42 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan * 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 11 

Number reporting future prospects fair • 4 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 



DELTA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canyassed 8 

Number of feed mills canyassed < 

Total number of mills canyassed 8 

Number of mills conducted by individuals • 1 

Number of mills conducted by Arms 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Garden 1 Bark River 1 

Xjrladstone 1 



Total amount of capital invested, In two mills $16,000 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill reporting 8,000 

Number using steam power 3 

Aggregate strength in horse power • 112 

Average strength for each mill. ,,, ^. . 37,3 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour • 3 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 192 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 64 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily • 50 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 100 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 02 

Average value of feed, per ton 20 00 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen « $3 00 

Number of oth^ employes 4 

Average dally wages of other employes $1 58 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold In Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects fair 1 

Number not reporting as to future prospects ■ 1 
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EATON COUNTY. 

Nnmber of flour mills canvassed 9 

Number of feed mills canvassed 7 

Total number of mills canvassed 16 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 12 

Number of mills conducted by Arms 4 

These mills are located as follows: 

Bellevue 1 Petreville 1 

Charlotte 2 Spicerville 2 

Baton Rapids 2 Sunfleld 2 

Grand Ledge 4 Vermontville 2 

Olivet 1 

Total amount of capital invested < , $87,400 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill. 5.463 

Number using water power 1 ,• 4 

Number using steam power 7 

Number using gasoline power 3 

Number using water and steam power 2 

Aggregate strength In horse power 616 

Average strength for each mill 48 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 9 

Aggr^ate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 420 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 46.6 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 220 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 775 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 3,190 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 10,855 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1 95 

Average value of buckwheat flour manufactured, per cwt 2 62 

Average value of com meal manufactured, per ton 25 15 

Average value of feed manufactured, per ton 25 81 

Number of superintendents employed j 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $500 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average daily wages of foremen .♦. . .$1 75 

Number of office employes 1 

Average daily wages of office employes $1 00 

Number of other employes 24 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 49 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of products sold in Michigan 99 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 4 

Number reporting future prospects fair 9 

Number reporting future prospects bad 3 

50 
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EMMET COUNTY 

Number of flour mills canyassed 1 

Number of feed mills canvassed 2 

Total number of mills canvassed 3 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 1 

Number of mills conducted by Arms 2 

These mills are located as follows: 



Harbor Springs 1 Potoskey 1 

Maple River Township 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $16,900 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 5,433 

Number using water power ' 2 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 100 

Average strength for each mill 33.3 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 1 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 75 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 75 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 36 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 550 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,700 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 3,365 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 00 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2 25 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25 00 

Average value of feed, per ton 25 00 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $600 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $2 50 

Number office employes 2 

Average daily wages of office employes $1 50 

Number of other employes 5 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 65 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 88 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan > 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 69 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 38 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 

GENESEE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 15 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 16 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 8 

Number of mills conducted by Arms 8 
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These mills are located as follows: 

Argentine 1 Goodrich J 

Atlas 1 Grand Blanc 1 

Clio 1 Lewis 1 

Fenton 1 Linden J 

Flint 3 Mt. Morris J 

Flushing 2 Swartz Creek 1 

Genesee 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $146,200 00 

ATerage amount of capital Invested for each mill 9,137 50 

Number using water power ^ 

Number using steam power ^ 

Number using gasoline power 2 

Number using water and steam power 2 

Aggregate strength In horse power ^^ 

Average strength for each mill 94-7 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 15 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,262 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 84 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily ^74 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 9,270 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 3,675 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 16,084 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1 85 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2 15 

Average value of com meal, per ton p-* 50 

Average value of feed, per ton 22 44 

Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $816 00 

Number of foremen employed • 2 

Average daily wages of foremen $2 50 

Number of office employes i 5 

Average daily wages of office employes $1 25 

Number of other employes 49 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 53 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown In Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 8 

Number reporting future prospects fair 8 

Number reporting future prospects bad 5 

GLADWIN COUNTY. 

In this county one mill was found, located in Gladwin. It has an invested 
capital of f 20,000, uses water power and has a strength of 250 horse-power. 
It has a daily capacity of 125 barrels of flour and manufactures 50 barrels 
of flour per day, 400 barrels of buckwheat per year, and 150 tons of commeal 
and 125 tons of feed yearly. The average value of flour is fl.90 per cwt., 
buckwheat f2.00 per cwt., commeal and feed each f20 per ton. There are 
two employes, receiving an average of f 1.75 in daily wages. One hundred 
per cent of the wheat, buckwheat, com and oats used are grown in Michigan, 
and all the product is sold in this State. Future prospects are reported fair. 
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GRAND TRAVEEISE COUNTY. 



Number of flour mills canvassed. 
Number of feed mills canyassed. . 
Total number of mills canvassed. . 



Number of mills conducted by individuals 

Number of mills conducted by finns 

Number of mills conducted by corporations. 

These mills are located as follows: 

Green Lake Township 1 Traverse City 

Summit 1 Williamsburg 

South Boardman 1 

Total amount of capital invested $51,500 00 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 10,300 00 

Number using water power \ 

Number using steam power 

Aggregate strength in horse power 335 

Average strength for each mill 6' 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 250 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 62.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 11: 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,40: 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 2,062 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 2,022 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 00 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2 24 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25 50 

Average value of feed, per ton 24 80 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendent $1,500 00 

Number of office employes \ 1 

Average dally salary of office employes $1 75 

Number of other employes 8 

Average daily wages of other employes $2 04 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan - 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold In Michigan * 87 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 3 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 



GRATIOT COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 7 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed 7 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 2 

Number of miUs conducted by firms ' 4 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 
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These mills are located as followfli_ 

Alma 1 Perringtoii 1 

Breckenridge 1 St. Louis 1 

BHm Hall 1 Sumner 1 

Ithaca 1 # 

Total amount of capital invested $85,500 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 12,214 00 

Number using water power 2 

Number using steam power 4 

Number using water and steam power 1 

Aggregate strength of horse power 1,085 

Average strength for each mill 155 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour ■ 7 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 775 

Average capacity for each mill reporting ^. 110.7 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily ■ 378 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,560 

Aggregate barrels of com meal manufactured yearly 935 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 4,100 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 10 

Average value of buckwheat manufactured, per cwt 2 30 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 27 14 

Average value of feed, per ton 25 00 

Number of superintendents employed S 

Average yearly salary of superintendents • $862 00 

Number of foremen employed 3 

Average daily wages of foremen $2 16 

Number of oflice employes 3 

Average daily wages of office employes $2 10 

Number of other employes i 22 

Average daily wages of other employes • $1 55 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan • 88 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 5 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 

HILLSDALE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed . . . . ; 17 

Number of feed mills canvassed 6 

Total number of mills canvassed 23 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 14 

Number of mills conducted by firms 8 

Number of mills conducted by corporations ■ i 
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These mills are located as follows: 

Allen 1 Moscow 2 

Cambria 1 Mo&iiervllle 1 

Camden 1 North Adams 1 

Pi-ontier 1 * Pi ttsford Township 1 

Hillsdale 3 Reading 1 

Jefferson Township 2 Somerset 1 

Jonesville 2 Somerset Center 1 

Litchfield , 1 Waldron 1 

Montgomery 2 

Total amount of capital invested $173,600 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,548 00 

Number using water power 4 

Number using steam power 9 

Number using gasoline power 4 

Number using water and steam power 6 

Aggregate strength in horse power.. . . ^ 1,806 

Average strength for each mill 98.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 17 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 2,360 

Average capacity for each mill reporting • 139 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 1,825 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 4,575 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 3,540. 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 12,620 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1 90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 39 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24 52 

Average value of feed, per ton 24 00 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $560 00 

Number of foremen employed 12 

Average daily wages of foremen $3 66 

Number of office employes 8 . 

Average daily wages of office employes $3 W 

Number of other employes 110 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 53 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 87 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 90 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 88 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan .- 87 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 9 

Number reporting prospects fair 11 

Number reporting future prospects bad 3 



HURON COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 9 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 10 
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Number of mills conducted by individuals 6 

Number of mills conducted by firms 3 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Bad Axe 1 Parisville " 1 

Elkton 1 Pigeon 1 

Harbor Beach 1 Pinnebog 1 

Kiude 1 Sobewaing 1 

Linkville 1 Ubley 1 

Total amount- of capital invested $93,000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 9,300 00 

Number using steam power 10 

Aggregate strength of horse power ^ 570 

Average strength for each mill 57 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 10 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 995 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 99.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 505 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 1,275 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 680 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 5,306 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt ¥ 1 84 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 50 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24 80 

Average value of feed, per ton 21 56 , 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendent $700 00 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $3 00 

Number of other employes. . s 37 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 43 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 94 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 89 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan ; 100 

Percentage of product sold In Michigan 84 

Number reporting future prospects good 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 5 

Number reporting future prospects bad : 3 

INGHAM COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 11 

Number of feed mills canvassed ; 6 

Total number of mills canvassed ^ 17 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 7 

Number of mills conducted by firms 10 , 

These mills are located as follows: 

Holt 1 North Lansing 5 

Ingham Township 1 Okemos 2 

Lansing 1 Stockbridge 1 

Leslie 1 Webberville 1 

Mason 3 Wllllamston 1 
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Total amount of capital invested $185,200 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,953 

Number using water power S 

Number using steam power , 10 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Number using water and steam power 8 

Aggregate strength in borse power 884 

Average strength for each mill 49 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 11 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,130 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 102 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured, daily 735 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,800 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 5,080 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 18,000 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt % 1.98 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt • 2.56 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 24.80 

Average value of feed, per ton 25.00 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $600 

Number of foremen employed 3 

Average dally wages of foremen $1.83 

Number of office employes 4 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.12 

Number of other employes 45 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.55 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 82 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 90 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 88 

Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 01 

Number reporting future prospects good 5 

Number reporting future prospects fair ^ lo 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 

IONIA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed. 14 

Number of feed mills canvassed (j 

Total number of mills canvassed 20 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 9 

Number of mills conducted by firms .!..!.. lo 

Number of mills conducted by corporations .!.!!.!.. i 

These mills were located as follows: 

Belding 1 Nickelplate 1 

Chadwlck 1 Palo 1 

Hubbardston 1 Portland ....!.... i 

Ionia 2 Saranac 3 

Lake Odessa 2 Sebewa 2 

I^yons - 1 Shiloh .......!'./. 1 

Matherton 1 Smyrna 1 

Mulr 1 
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Total amount of capital invested » . . .*^ . ^$150,500 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,525 

Number using water power 9 

Number using steam power 5 

Number using gasoline power 2 

Number using water and steam power 4 

Aggregate strength In horse power. .* - 1,043 

Average strength for each mill 52 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 14 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,178 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 84 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 822 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 3,020 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 14,564 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 26,975 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.15 

Average value of com meal, per ton 22.15 

Average value of feed, per ton 21.63 

Number of superintendents employed 8 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $1,000 

Number of foremen employed ^ 4 

Average daily wages of foremen .....". $2.12 

Number of oflSce employes 2 

Average daily wages of ofllce employes $1.82 

Number of other employes 62 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.45 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan. 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan. \ 100 

Percentage of com grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 86 

Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 05 

Number reporting future prospects good « 5 

Number reporting future prospects fair 13 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 



IOSCO COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 3 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Tawas City 1 Wilber 1 

Whittemore 1 

Total amount of capital invested $17,800 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 5,933 00 

51 
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Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power 2 

Aggregate strength in borse power 160 

Average strength for each mill 60 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour^ 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 126 

Average capacity for each mill reporting : 62.6 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 66 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 200 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 63 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 000 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1 92 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 12 

Average value of com meal, per ton 28 00 

Average value of feed, per ton 25 66 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $000 00 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $2 60 

Number of other employes 18 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 60 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 1 



ISABELLA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed S 

Number of feed mills canvassed 3 

Total number of mills canvassed 6 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 3 

Number of mills conducted by flrms 2 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Blanchard 1 Mt Pleasant 1 

Oalkinsvllle 1 Shepherd 1 

Drew 1 Weidman - 1 

Total amount of capital invested 166,600 00 

Average amount .for each mill 13,800 00 

Number using water power 4 

Number using steam power 1 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power. • 896 

Average strength for each mill 66 



Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour • • 8 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 800 

Average capacity for each mill reporting > 100 
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Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily ■ 160 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly .4,750 

Aggregate to^s of com meal manufactured yearly 1330 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 7,610 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.00 

Average value of buckwheat flour^ per cwt 2.13 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 22.40 

Average value of feed per ton 23.75 

Number of superintendents employed 8 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $720 

Number of foremen employed ../, 1 

Average daily wages of foremen ^.00 

Number of other employes 18 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.61 

Percentage of wheat used, grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 99 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 09 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 4 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 



JACKSON COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed. . . . , 15 

Number of feed mills canvassed 7 

Total number of mills canvassed 22 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 17 

Number of mills conducted by firms 4 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Brooklyn 1 Liberty 1 

Concord 2 Napoleon 1 

^rassLake 2 Norvell 1 

Hanover 1 Rives Junction 1 

Horton 1 Springport ' 1 

Jackson 5 Thompkini 1 

Johnson 1 Trist 1 

Leoni 1 Waterloo 1 

Total amount of capital invested $166,500 

Average amount for each mill 7,568 

Number using water power 9 

Number using steam power 10 

Number using electric power 1 

Number using water and steam power 2 

Aggregate strength in horse power. 1,443 

Average strength for each mill 65.6 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 15 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,425 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 95 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily. ' 748 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,690 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 6,065 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 15,070 
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Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.95 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.45 

Average value of corn meal, per ton ^. 23.18 

Average value of feed, per ton - 23.66 

Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $572 

Number of foremen employed 3 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.42 

Number of office employes 6 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.50 

Number of other employes 52 

Average daily wages of other employes ■ $1.55 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan y2 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

l*ercentage of corn grown in Michigan 91 

l^ercentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 93 

I Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 07 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 8 

Number reporting future prospects fair ■ 6 

Number reporting future prospects bad 8 

KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 4 

Total number of mills canvassed 12 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 12 

These mills are located as follows: 

Climax 1 Schoolcraft 2 

Galesburg 2 Scotts 2 

Kalamazoo 2 Vicksburg 2 

Oshtemo 1 

Total amount of capital Invested $70,300 

Average amount of capital for each mill 5,858 

Number using water power 6 

Number u^ng steam power 3 

Number using electric power ; . . . . 1 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Number using water and steam power 2 

Aggregate strength in horse power ^ 445 

Average strength for each mill 37 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 8 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 411 

Average capacity for each mill reporting < 51.3 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 174 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 235 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 725 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 3,834 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2.07 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt ■ 2.50 

Average value of com meal, per ton 23.70 

Average value of feed, per ton • 2L63 
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Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $493.33 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average dally wages of foremen $2.50 

Number of other employes , 9 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.41 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 08 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 7 

Number reporting future prospects fair. 5 

KALKASKA COUNTY. 

In this county only one mill was found, located at Kalkaska, conducted 
by a firm and having a capital invested of |6,000. It uses steam as a motive 
power, with a strength of 40 horse-power. It has a daily capacity of 35 
barrels of flour and manufactures 15 barrels per day, and 58 barrels of buck- 
wheat flour, 75 tons of com meal, and 200 tons of feed yearly. The average 
value of flour per hundredweight is |1.90, of buckwheat flour per hundred- 
weight, |2.00, and of com meal and feed each |21 per ton. There is one 
employe, receiving |1.50 per day in wages. All the wheat, buckwheat, com 
and oats used are grown in Michigan, and the product is all sold in Michigan. 
The future prospects are reported fair. 

KENT COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 16 

Number of feed mills canvassed 19 

Total number of mills canvassed 35 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 17 

Number of mills conducted by firms 15 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 3 

These mills are located as follows: 

Ada 1 Grand Rapids 6 

Alaska . ; 1 Kent City 1 

Alto 2 Lowell 2 

* Byron Center 1 Mill Creek 1 

Caledonia 2 Oakfield Center 1 

Cannonsburg 1 Rockford 1 

Casnovia 1 Sand Lake 2 

Cedar Springs 2 Sparta 2 

Ohauncey/-. 1 Walker 1 

Edgerton 3 Whitneyville 1 

Qrattan 1 Wyoming Township. 1 

Total amount of capital invested $480,500.00 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill $13,729.55 

Number using water power 16 

Number using steam power 12 

Number using gasoline power 3 

Number using electric power 2 

Number using water and steam power 2 
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Aggregate strength In horse power 2,037 

Average strength for each mill 58.2 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 16 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 2,802 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 175 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daly 2,077 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour mai^ufactured yearly 12,000 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured, yearly 5,466 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 27,725 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.18 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 21.07 

Average value of feed, per ton 22.00 

Number of superintendents employed 7 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $993 

Number of foremen employed 9 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.14 

Number of ofBce employes 24 

Average daily wages ol oflice employes $2.74 

Number of other employes 145 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.60 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 90 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of coI*n grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of product sold In Michigan 93 

Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 07 

Number of operators i-eportlng future prospects good 13 

Number reporting future prospects fair 21 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 



LAKE COUNTY. 

In this county only one mill was found, operated by M. E. Wells and 
located at Chase. It has |6,000 capital invested, uses water as a motive 
power and has a strength of 35 horse-power. It has a daily capacity of 30 
barrels of flour and manufactures 10 barrels per day. It turns out lOO 
barrels of buckwheat flour, 75 tons of com meal and 400 tons of feed annu- 
ally. The value of the flour manufactured is |1.85 per cwt., buckwheat 
flour |2.25 per cwt., and com meal and feed each |25 per ton. There is one ' 
employe, receiving |1 per day in wages. One hundred per cent of the wheat, 
buckwheat, corn and oats used is grown in Michigan, and the entire product 
is sold in this State. The future prospects are reported good. 



LAPEER COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 11 

Number of feed mills canvassed 3 

Total number of mills canvassed 14 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 6 

Number of mills conducted by firms 7 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 
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The mills are located as follows: 

Almont 1 North Branch 2 

ColumblavUle 1 Kings Mills 1 

Dryden 1 Otter Lake 1 

Imlay City 1 Hadley 1 

Lapeer 4 Metamora 1 

Total amonnt of capital invested $126,000 

Ayerage amonnt of capital invested for each mill 9,000 

Nnmber using steam power > 10 

Nnmber using gasoline power 1 

Nnmber nsng steam and water power • 8 

Aggregate strength in horse power 717 

Average strength for each mill 51^ 

Nnmber of mflls reporting daily capacity in flour 11 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour rep<Hrted, barrels 740 

Average capacity for each mill re{>orting 67.3 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 267 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,228 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 3300 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly. 10,950 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.94 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.50 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24.55 

Average value of feed, per ton 23.09 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $546 

Number of office employes 4 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.44 

Number of other employes 89 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.54 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 99 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 91 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 99 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 7 

Number reporting future prospects fair 6 

Number reporting future prospects bad i 



LEELANAU COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 4 

Number of feed mills canvassed 4 

Total number of mills canvassed 4 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Cleveland Township 1 Northport 1 

Norrlsville 1 Sutton 's Bay. 1 

Total amount of capital invested $19,000 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill . . . . r 4,750 
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Number using water power 3 

Number using steam power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 125 

Average strength for each mill 31.3 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 4 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 150 

Average capacity for each mill reporting. 37.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 60 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 475 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 156 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 630 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.38 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24.50 

Average value of feed, per ton 21.50 

Number of employes other than superintendents, foremen and oflice em- 
ployes 3 

Average dally wages of such employes $1.50 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number' of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 



LENAWEE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 15 

Number of feed mills canvassed 13 

Total number of mills canvassed 28 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 16 

Number ^f mills conducted by firms. 9 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 3 

These mills are located as follows: 

Addison 1 Morenci 2 

Adrian 4 Ogden ' 3 

Blissfield 3 Ousted 

Clayton 2 Pollln 

Clinton 1 Springville 

Deerfleld 1 South Fairfield 

Hudson 2 Raisin Township 

Jasper 2 Tecumseh 



Total amount of capital Invested $157,530 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 5.630 

Number using water power 6 

Number using steam power 14 

Number using gasoline power 4 

Number using electric power 1 

Number using water and steam 3 

Aggregate strength in horse power 1.548 

Average strength for each mill 65 
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Number of mills reporting daily capacity In flour 15 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,690 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 113 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily < 880 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour, manufactured yearly 2,880 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 4,323 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 15,295 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.89 

Average value of bcukwheat flour, per cwt 2.55 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 26.09 

Average value of feed, per ton 25.88 

Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $1,040 

Number of foremen employed 4 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.00 

Number of office employes 4 

Average daily wages of ofllce employes $1.78 

Number of other employes 76 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.65 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan -...'. 90 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 88 

Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 09 

Number of operators reporting prospects good 13 

Number reporting future prospects fair ■ 13 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 9 

Total number of mills canvassed 17 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 12 

Number of mills conducted by firms 5 

These mills are located as follows: 

Brighton 3 Oak Grove 1 

Fowierville 2 Parshallville 1 

Hamburg Township 1 Pettysville 1 

Hamburg 1 Pinckney 1 

Hartland 1 Rushton 1 

Howell 3 UnadlUa 1 

Total amount of capital invested $94,400 

Average amount of capital invested for each miU 5,553 

Number using water power 6 

Number using steam power 7 

Number using water and steam power 3 

Number using water and gasoline power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 880 

Average strength for each mill 52 

52 
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Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour. 8 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 510 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 04 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 213 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 2,790 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 6,086 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 8,150 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.88 

Average value of buckwheat flour; per cwt 2.28 

Average value of com meal, per ton 23.00 

Average value of feed, per ton 23.94 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $625 

Number of foremen employed , 2 

Average daily wages of foremen $1.50 

Number of office employes 1 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.00 

Number of other employes 29 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.27 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 98 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 7 

Number reporting future prospects falf 8 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 



MACKINAC COUNTY. 

There was one small mill found in this county, operated by Stephen Seker- 
aszy, and located at Moran. It has an investment of |1,500 in capital. It 
uses steam as a motive power, has a strength of 10 horse-power, has a 
capacity of 25 barrels of flour per day and manufactures 5 barrels of flour 
per day on the average, and 100 tons of feed per year. No record of employes 
is given, and all the wheat and oats used are g^own in Michigan. It is a 
custom mill, and the future outlook is reported fair. 



MACOMB COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 2 

Total number of mills canvassed 10 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 3 

Number of mills conducted by firms 7 

These mills are located as follows: 

Armada 1 Romeo 2 

Lenox 1 Utica 1 

Mt Clemens 2 Waldenburg 1 

New Haven 1 Warren 1 
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Total amount of capital inyested $79J00 

Ayerage amount of capital invested for each mill 7,070 

Number adng steam power 

Number using steam and water power 1 

Aggregate strength in horse power 651 

Ayerage strength for each mill 65.1 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 8 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 605 

Ayerage for each mill reporting 87 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 263 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,600 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 4,420 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and .oats) manufactured yearly 7,700 

Average value of flour manufactured, per ewt $ 1.93 

Ayerage value of buckwheat flour, per cwt $ 2.34 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.00 

Average value of feed, per ton 20.80 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $768 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.00 

Number of office employes ^ 1 

Average daily wages of office employes T $1.00 

Number of other employes 33 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.46 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 98 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 3 

Number reporting future prospects fahr 5 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 



MANISTEE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed 8 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 1 

Number of mills conducted by firms 1 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Bear Lake 1 Manistee 1 

Copemish 1 



Total amount of capital invested $27,000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 9,000 00 

Number using steam power 8 

Aggregate strength in horse power 173 

Average strength for each mill 57.6 
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Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 3 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 250 

Average for each mill reporting 83.3 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 110 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,375 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 400 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 800 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 00 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 20 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25 66 

Average value of feed, per ton 25 00 

Number of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendent $900 00 

Number of office employes 1 

Average daily wages of office employes $0 75 

Number of other employes 5 

Average dally wages of other employes $1 40 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Miichlgan 97 

I*ercentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of. corn grown in Michigan 88 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 89 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 85 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 3 



MARQUETTE COUNTY. 

One mill was found in this county, located at Marquette, and conducted 
by a corporation with a capital investment of f20,000. It uses water power 
and has a strength of 100 horse-power. It has a daily capacity of 100 barrels 
of flour and manufactures 40 barrels on an average, 125 barrels of buckwheat, 
and 20 tons of feed per year. Two employes are reported, who receive daily 
wages of f 1.70. Ten per cent of the wheat, 100 per cent of corn and 100 per 
cent of oats used are grown in Michigan, and all product is sold in the State. 
The future outlook is reported as fair. 



MASON COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 1 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Scottsville 1 Ludington 1 

Total amount of capital invested $17,000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 8,500 00 

Number using steam power 2 

Aggregate strength in horse power 95 

Average strength for each mill 47.5 
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Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 156 

Average for each mill reporting 77.6 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured, dally 69 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 400 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 2,600 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt • $* 1 95 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2 17 

Average value of feed, per ton 24 00 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average dally wages of foreman $2 00 

Number of oflice employes 1 

Average dally wages of oflice employe $2 00 

Number of other employes 4 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 50 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 95 ' 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 95 

Number reporting future prospects fair 2 



MECOSTA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 5 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 6 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 3 

Number of mills conducted by firms 3 

These mills are located as follows: 

Altoona 1 Morley 1 

Big Rapids 2 Remus 1 

MlUbrook 1 

Total amount of capital invested $56,000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 9,333 00 

Number using water power 5 

Number using steam power 1 

Total strength in horse power 325 

Average strength for each mill 64 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity iu flour 5 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 320 

Average for each mill reporting 64 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 108 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,475 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,400 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 2,830 

Average value of flour manufactured, i>er cwt .| 1 85 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt • 2 08 

Average value of com meal, per ton 23 17 

Average value of feed, per ton 24 33 
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Number of foremen employed 1 

Xverage dally wages of foremen |2 75 

Number of office employes 2 

Average dally wages of office employes • $1 60 

Number of other employes 11 

Average daily wages of other employes |1 8S 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan • 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan .98 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 4 

Number reporting future prospects fair .* 2 



MENOMINEE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed ' 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mlUs canvassed 2 



Mills conducted by individuals 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Stephenson 1 Spalding 1 

Total amount of capital invested |11»000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 5,000 00 

Number using steam power 2 

Total strength In horse power 105 

Average strength for each mill C2J6 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 140 

Average for each mill reporting < 70 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally > 80 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 000 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt I 2 00 

Average value of feed, per ton 22 00 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average dally wages of foremen $2 25 

Number of other employes > 5 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 59 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan. 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in MicUigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan • 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects fair 1 



MIDLAND COUNTY. 

.Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 8 
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Number of mills conducted by individiialB 1 

Naml)er of mills conducted by firms 1 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Coleman 1 Midland 2 



Total amount of capital inrested $22,000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7»d33 00 

Number using steam power 2 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Total strength in horse power 145 

Average strength for each mill > 88.3 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 175 

Average for each mill reporting 87.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 85 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly •. . 25 

Aggregate tons of cam meal manufactured yearly 170 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and^oats) manufactured yearly 650 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt I 1 95 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 3 00 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24 66 

Average value of feed, per ton 26 00 

Number of superintendents employed • 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents 1800 00 

Number of other employes 11 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 42 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan ' 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair " 2 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 



MISSAUKEE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed • 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed 2 



Number of mills conducted by flrms 2 

These miUs are located as follows: 

Falmouth 1 Lake City 1 

Total amount of capital Invested ' $8,500 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 4,250 00 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power • 1 

Total strength in horse power 80 

Average strength for each mill 40 
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Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 110 

Average for each mill reporting 55 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 50 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,000 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 35 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 300 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt ? 2 08 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 25 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 29 50 

Average value of feed, per ton 24 00 

Number of employes, exclusive of superintendents, foremen and office em- 
ployes 5 

Average daily wages of such employes $1 47 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan ^ 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future projects good 2 



MONROE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 11 

Number of feed mills canvassed 6 

Total number of mills canvassed 17 

Number of mills conducted by flrms 11 

Number of mills conducted !?y individuals 6 

These mills are located as follows: 

Carleton 2 Monroe 2 

Dundee 4 Newport 1 

Erie 1 Petersburg 1 

Grape 1 South Rockwood 1 

Maybee 1 Lambertville 1 

Milan 1 Whltford Center 1 

Total amount of capital invested • $128,300 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,547 00 

Number using water power 4 

Number using steam power 10 

Number using gasoline power 2 

Number using water and steam power 1 

Total strength in horse power 1,045 

Average strength for each mill 61.4 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 11 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 704 

Average for each mill reporting 64 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily. ._. 424 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 13,2d5 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 3,424 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats), mamifactured yearly. 7,200 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1 90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt > 2 31 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25 62 

Average value of feed, per ton 26 20 
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Namber of superintendents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of snp^intendents $780 00 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average daily wages of foremen $2 50 

Number of office employes 4 

Average daily wages of office employes $1 44 

Number of other employes 37 

Average dally wages of other employes $1 48 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 9d 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan ,98 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 86 

Number reporting future prospects good 4 

Number reporting future prospects fair 12 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 



MONTCALM COUNTY. 

Number of mills canvassed 12 

Number of feed mills canvassed - 5 

Total number of mills canvassed 17 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 5 

Number of mills conducted by firms 12 

These mills are located as follows: 

Amsden 1 Howard City 2 

Carson City 1 Lake View 1 

Coral 1 Langston 1 

Crjstal 1 Sheridan 2 

Bdmore 1 Trufant 1 

Greenville 4 Vestaburg 1 

Total amount of capital invested $202,500.00 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 11,911.80 

Number using water power 7 

Number using steam power 9 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Total strength In horse power 964 

Average strength for each mill 57 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 12 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,100 

Average for each mill reporting 92 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 431 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 6.730 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 2,720 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 5,730 

Average value of fiour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.90 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.02 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 21.30 

Average value of feed, per ton 21.26 

Number of superintendents employed > 4 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $725 

53 
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Number of foremen employed 2 

Average daily wages of foremen ^.00 

Number of office employes 5 

Average dally wages of office employes $1.99 

Number of other employes < 27 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.53 

Percentage of wheat used gro^n in Michigan * 95 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan - 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 93 

Percentage of prodcut shipped to foreign countrieSg. 03 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 6 

Number reporting future prospects fair 9 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 

MONTMORENCY COUNTY. 

In this county only one mill was found, located in Hillman. It has a 
capital invested of |7,000, is run by water power and has a strength of 75 
horse-power. It has a daily capacity of 45 barrels of flour, and manufactures 
30 barrels per day. It also manufactures 125 barrels of buckwheat flour, 
12 tons of com meal and 225 tons of feed annually. The average value of 
the products are : Flour, |2 per cwt. ; buckwheat flour, |2.25 per cwt. ; com 
meal, |23 per ton ; feed, flS per ton. There are three employes, receiving 
an average of |1.50 per day in wages. One hundred per cent of the wheat, 
buckwheat, com and oats used are grown in Michigan, and the entire product 
of the mill is sold in this State. The future prospects are reported good. 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 270 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,175 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,590 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 2,850 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 07 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 23 

Average value of com • meal, per ton 24 28 

Average value of feed, per ton 23 50 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $560 00 

Number of foremen employed 3 

Average daily wages of foremen $1 78 

Number of office employes 3 

Average daily wages of office employes $1 50 

Number of other employes 24 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 55 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 98 

Number of operators reporting future pro8i)ects good 3 

Number reporting future prospects fair 5 
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Number of mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills panvassed 8 

Number of mills conducted by individuals S 

Number of mills conducted by firms 3 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Oasnovia 1 Ravenn.i 1 

Holton 2 Trent 1 

Montague 1 White Hall 1 

Muskegon 1 

Total amount of capital invested $118,800 00 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 14,215 00 

Number using water power 2 

Numb^ using steam power 6 

Total strength in horse power 675 

Average strength for each mill 84.3 

Number reporting daily capacity in flour 7 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 680 

Average for each mill reporting 97.1 



NEWAYGO (BOUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 4 

Number of feed mills canvassed 2 

Total number of mills canvassed 6 

Number of mills condut'ted by individuals 3 

Number of mills conducted by flrms 2 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills arc located as follows: 

Dickinson 1 White Cloud 1 

Fremont 2 Woodville 1 

Nfewaygo 1 

Total amount of capital invested $34,500 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 5,750 00 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power .' 4 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Total strength in horse power 336 

Average strength for each mill 56 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour 4 

Aggregate capacity of flour reported, barrels 335 

Average for each mill reporting 84 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 160 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 1,650 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,530 

Airgregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 1,825 
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Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 00 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 16 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25 00 

Average value of feed, per ton 28 66 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly Aalary of superintendents $712 00 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average dally wages of foremen $1 50 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of buckwheat grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number oi operators reporting future prospects good 3 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 8 



OAKLAND COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 22 

Number of feed mills canvassed -^ '^ 

Total number of mills canvassed 25 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 13 

Number of mills conducted by flrms 10 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Birmingham 2 Rochester 2 

Olarkston 1 Stony Oreek 1 

Davlsburg 1 Amy 1 

Parmlngton 1 Olawson 1 

Goddison 1 OUntonville 1 

Holly 2 Commerce 1 

Milford 1 Highland Center 1 

Orion 1 Dakevllle 1 

Ortonvllle 1 Oxford 1 

Pontiac 3 Waterford 1 

Total amount of capital invested $190,000 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,917 00 

Number using water power 15 

Number using steam power 6 

Number using water and steam power 4 

Total strength in horse power 1,600 

Average strength for each mill 70.4 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity In flour 22 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,823 

Average for each mill reported 82.9 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 747 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat manufactured yearly 1,880 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 171 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 22,229 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1 92 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 63 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24 60 

Average value of feed, per ton 23 22 
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Number of superinteodents employed 1 

Average yearly salary of superintendent |1,000 00 

Number of foremen employed 5 

Average dally wages of foremen $2 40 

Number of office employes ' 3 

Average dally wages of office employes $2 00 

Number of other employes 53 

Average daily wages of other employes $1 58 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 93 

Percentage of buckwheat grown In Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 05 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 95 

Number of operators reporting futufS^ prospects good i 3 

Number of operators reporting future prospects fair 8 

Number reporting future prospectg'bad 13 



OCEANA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 7 

Number of feed mills canvassed 2 

Total number of mills canvassed 9 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 3 

Number of mills conducted by firms ". 6 

These mills are located as follows: 

Flower Creek 1 Shelby 1 

Hart 1 Smiths Comers 1 

Hesperia 2 Terry 1 

Rothburg 1 Walkerville 1 

Total amount of capital invested $66,700 00 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 7,411 00 

Number using water power 4 

Number using steam power 5 

Total strength in horse power 729 

Average strength for each mill • 81 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 7 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 417 

Average capacity for each mill reported 59J5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 175 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,485 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 1,395 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 4,500 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2 01 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2 22 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 22 88 

Average value of feed, per ton 23 55 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $600 00 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average dally wages of foremen $1 62 
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Number of other employes 11 

Average daily wages of other employes % . .$1 30 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan MS 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Mldiigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan .96 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 3 

Number reporting future prospects fair 5 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 



OGEMAW COQNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 2 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassecT. « 3 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are all located at Ogemaw. 

Total amount of capital invested $13,500 00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 4,500 00 

Number using water power 3 

Total strength in horse power 03 

Average strength for each mill 81 

Mills reporting daily capacity in flour 3 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 105 

Average capacity for each mill reporting ■ 85 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily. . • • 29 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 540 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly - 25 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 25 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt • $ 1 78 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2 50 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25 00 

Average value of feed, per ton 25 00 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $1 25 

Number of other employes 2 

Average dally wages of other employes |1 75 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects bad^ • 2 



OSCEOLA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 6 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed 6 
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Number of mills conducted by indlyiduals 3 

Number of mills conducted by firms v 3 

These mills are located as follows: 

Evart 1 Marion * 1 

Hersey , 1 Reed City J 

Leroy 2 

Total amount of capital invested $41,000 00 

Arerage amount of capital for eacb mill 6,833 00 

Number using water power 2 

Number using steam power 4 

Total strength in horse power 293 

Average strength for each mill 49 

Mills reporting daily capacity in fiour ^ 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 290 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 4S 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 153 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 675 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 3,775 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly. .• 3.350 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.95 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.15 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.33 

Average value of feed, per ton 26.16 

Number of superintendents employed i 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $900 

Number of foremen employed 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $1.50 

Number of office employes 1 

Average daily wages of office employes. . . . .• • $2.50 

Number of other employes 11 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.40 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Btflchigan 92 

Percentage of oats grown In Michigan 98 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan < 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 4 

OSCODA COUNTY. 

There was one mill found in this county, a flour mill located at Luzerne, 
It has a capital invested of |5,000, uses water power and has a strength of 
20 horsepower. It has a daily capacity of 10 barrels of flour, and manu- 
factures two barrels of flour per day, 200 barrels of buckwheat flour and 50 
tons of feed (corn and oats) yearly. Flour and buckwheat flour have a 
market value of |2.50 per 100 pounds, and feed |30 per ton. It has one 
superintendent, receiving a yearly salary of |200; and one other employe, 
receiving |1 a day as wages. One hundred per cent of the wheat, com and 
oats used are grown in Michigan, and all the product is sold in Michigan. 
The future outlook is reported fair. 
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OTSEGO CX^UNTY. 

One mill was found in this county, located at Gaylord and operated by a 
firm. It has a capital invested of |10,000 ; uses steam as a motive pow<*r and 
has a strength of 58 horse-power. It has a capacity of 100 barrels of flour 
per day and manufactures 35 barrels of flour, and 135 barrels of buckwheat 
flour, 600 tons of com meal and 400 tons of feed per year. The average 
value of the flour manufactured is $1.90 per hundred pounds ; of buckwheat, 
f2.25 per hundredweight; of com meal, |27 per ton, and of feed, |28 pei 
ton. There are employed a superintendent at a yearly salary of f500, and 
three other employes at an average wage of |1.85 per day. All the wheat, 
buckwheat, com and oats used are grown in Michigan, and the entire product 
is sold in this State. The future prospects are reported good. 

OTTAWA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 

Number of feed mills canvassed 8 

Total number of mills canvassed 17 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals 

Number of mills conducted by flrms 6 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Allendale 1 Holland 1 

Berlin 1 Jenison. 1 

Blendon 2 Nunlca 2 

Conklin 1 Zeeland 2 

Ooopersville 1 Spring Lake 1 

BastmanvlUe 1 TaUmadge 1 

Total amount of capital invested $170,000 

Average amount of capital for each mill • 10,000 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power 16 

Total strength in horse power 857 

Average strength for each mill 50.6 

Mills reporting daily capacity in flour 9 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 854 

Average capacity for each mill reported 60.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 406 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 2,075 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 4,750 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 6,026 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1.91 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.33 . 

Average value of com meal, per ton 22.93 

Average value of feed, per ton 25.22 

Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $875 

Number of foremen employed 5 

Average daily wages of foremen $1.75 

Number of oflice employes 9 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.66 
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Number of other employes 57 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.52 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 88 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 93 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 95 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good . '. 5 

Number reporting future prospects fair 12 



PRESQUE ISLE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 3 

Numb» of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 4 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

Lear 1 Rogers City 1 

Posen 1 South Rogers 1 

Total amount of capital invested $22,200 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 5,550 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power 2 

Number using wind power 1 

Total strength in horse power 158 

Average strength for each mill 39.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 8 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels IGO 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 53 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally. 65 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 150 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 630 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.98 

Average value of buckwheat flouf; per cwt 2.80 

Average value of feed, per ton 24.75 

Numb^ of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents. $900 

Number of foremen employed 3 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.00 

Number of other employes 4 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.56 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects fair 3 

54 
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SAGINAW COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills reporting 12 

Number of feed mills reportinir. 

Total mimb^ of mills reporting 12 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 5 

Number of mills conducted by firms 6 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Bridgeport 1 Parsballs Mill 1 

Ohesaning 1 8t 'diaries 1 

Frankenmuth 2 Saginaw 3 

Freeland 1 Taymouth 1 

Merrill 1 

Total amount of capital invested $240,000 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 20,000 

Number using water power « 8 

Number using steam power .' 7 

Number using electric power • 1 

Number using water and steam power 1 

Total strength in horse power 1,076 

Average strength for each mill 87.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 12 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,075 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 87.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 597 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 8,580 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 5,600 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yea*rly 24,460 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.85 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.56 

Average value of com meal, per ton 24.83 

Average value of feed, per ton 22.96 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents - $960 

Number of foremen employed 4 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.31 

Number of oflBice employes 6 

Average daily wages of office employes $2.43 

Number of other employes 80 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.60 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 82 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 80 

Number of operators reporting future prospects gpod 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 7 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 

Number not reporting future prospects ' 1 
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SANILAC COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills reporting 10 

Number of feed mills reportlntr 

Total number of mills reporting 10 

Number of mills conducted by indiyiduals 3 

Number of mills conducted by Arms C 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Brown City 1 Marlette 2 

OarsonviUe 1 Minden City *•.... 1 

Croswell 1 Peck - 1 

Dowington J Sanilac Center 1 

Lexington 1 

Total amount of capital invested $101,000 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 10,100 

Number using steam power 10 

Total strength in horse pow» 765 

Average strength for each mill 76.5 

dumber of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 10 

Aggregate daily capacity in flour reported, barrels 756 

Average for each mill reporting • 75.5 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 800 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,380 

Aggregate tons of com meal, manufactured yearly 800 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 9,250 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.95 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.60 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 26.00 

Average value of feed, per ton 22.80 

Number of superintendents employed 3 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $727.33 

Number of foremen employed 2 

Average dliily wages of foremen $1.70 

Number of oflBlce employes 2 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.94 

Number of other employes 37 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.59 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 94 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 97 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 4 

Number reporting future prospects fair 6 
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SHIAWASSEE CX)UNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed , 9 

Number of feed mills canvassed 7 

Total number of mills canvassed • IG 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 6 

Number of mills conducted by firms • 9 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Bancroft 1 Laingsburg j . . 1 

Bennington 1 Morrice 1 

Burton 1 New Lothrop 1 

Byron j Owosso 3 

Oorunna l Perry 1 

Durand 1 Shaf tsburg 1 

Fairfield Township l Vernon \ 1 

Total amount of capital invested $104,100 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 6,506 

Number using steam power 9 

Number using gasoline power 3 

Number using gas power 2 

Number using steam and electricjwwer 1 

Number using steam and water power 3 

Total strength in horse power ! .- 668 

Average strength for each mill 46.7 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 9 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 6S0 

Average for each mill reporting 70 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 275 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 850 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 4,675 

Aggregate tons of feed (corn and oats) manufactured yearly 6,320 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.92 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2.06 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 22.76 

Average value of feed, per ton 22.50 

Number of superintendents employed 2 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $1,110 

Number of foremen employed 7 

Average daily wages of foremen < $1.85 

Number of office employes t . . 6 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.29 

Number of other employes • 27 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.33 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 87 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of products sold In Michigan « 95 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good, 8 

Number reporting future prospects fair ' 6 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 
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ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 

Ifumber of flour mills canvassed 10 

Number of feed mills canvassed ' 2 

Total number of mills canvassed 12 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 5 

Number of mills conducted by firms 6 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Capac 1 Yale 1 

Emmet 1 AnchoryiUe 1 

Memphis 1 China Township 1 

Port Huron 2 Marine City 1 

Smiths * 1 Ruby 1 

St Clair 1 

Total amount of capital invested $87,400.00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 7,283,33 

Number using water power 2 

Numb^ using steam power - 8 

Number using electric power 1 

Number using water and steam power 1 

Total strength In horse power .' 530 

Average strength for each mill 44.2 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 10 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 630 

Average for each mill reporting 63 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 275 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,750 

Aggregate tops of corn meal manufactured yearly 1,219 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 4,290 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 2.01 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.81 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.90 

Average value of feed, per ton 24.33 

Number of superintendents employed. 4 

Average yearly salary of superintendents - $832 

Number of foremen employed ; 1 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.00 

Number of office employes 2 

Average daily salary of office employes $1.31 

Number of other employes. . . : 28 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.47 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 97 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold In Michigan 100 

Number operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number operators reporting future prospects fair 10 

Number operators reporting future prospects bad 1 
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ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills caDvassed 10 

Number of feed mills canyassed > • \ 8 

Total number of mills canvassed 18 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 15 

Numlier of mills conducted by firms 2 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 1 

These mills are located as follows: 

Burr Oak 1 Fabius 1 

Centervllle 1 Leonidas 2 

Colon 1 Mendon 1 

Constantine 2 Park Township 1 

Fawn River 1 Pralrlevllle 1 

Findley 1' Three Rivers 2 

Flowerfield 1 White Pigeon 2 

Total amount of capital invested $188,000 

Average amoimt of capital invested for each mill. . .- 11,750 

Number using water power 14 

Number using steam power 2 

Number using gasoline power 2 

Total strength in horse power < 1,476 

Average strength for each mill ' 98.4 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 9 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,280 

Average for each mill reporting 137 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 860 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 807 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly .^ 2,615 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly .* 1,622 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.87 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.66 

Average value of com meal, per ton 23.56 

Average value of feed, per ton 23.16 

Number of superintendents employed S 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $740 

Number of foremen employed > 4 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.48 

Number of office employes 1 

Average dally wages of office employes $2.60 

Number of other employes 25 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.66 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 99 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 84 

Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 1.1 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 6 

Number reporting future prospects fair 9 

Number reporting future prospects bad 2 

Number not reporting as to future prospects 1 
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TUSCOLA COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canyassed 16 

Number of feed mills eanyassed 5 

Total numbr of mills canvassed 21 

Number of mills conducted by Indlylduals 8 

Number of mills conducted by firms 13 

These mills are located as follows: 

Akron 1 MllUngton 1 

Caro 2 Reese 1 

Cass City 1 SUverwood 1 

Falrgrove 1 Unlonville 1 

Fostoria 2 Vassar 3 

Gagetown 1 West Dayton 1 

Kingston 3 Wilmot 1 

May vllle 1 

Total amount of capital invested $133,400.00 

Average amount of capital Invested for each mill 6,362.43 

Number using steam power Id 

Number using steam and water power 3 

Total strength in horse power 927 

Average strength for each mill • 44.1 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 16 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1.065 

Average for each mill reiwrting 66.6 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 463 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 3.575 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 4,050 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 4,800 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt .$ 1.92 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.32 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.80 

Average value of feed, per ton 23.43 

Number of superintendents employed ' 4 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $675 

Number of foremen employed ^ 4 

Average daily wages of foremen $1.88 

Number of oflBice employes 2 

Average daily wages of office employes .$1.13 

Number of other employes .' 54 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.48 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 95 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan lOO 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 96 

Percentage of oats grown In Michigan lOO 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 93 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good * 

Number reporting future prospects fair 13 

Number reporting future prospects bad * 
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VAN BUREN COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 16 

Number of feed mills canvassed > 4 

Total number of mills canvassed 20 

Number of mills conducted by Individuals • 8 

Number of mills conducted by Arms 10 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 2 

,These mills are located as follows: 

Almena 1 Hamilton Township 1 

Bangor 3 Hartford 2 

Bloomlngdale 1 Kibbe 1 

Breedsville 1 Lacota 1 

Covert 1 Lawrence 1 

Decatur 1 Lawton 1 

Geneva 1 Paw Paw 2 

GobleviUe 1 South Haven 1 

Total amount of capital invested $132,500 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 6,225 

Number using water power 9 

Number using steam i)ower 9 

Number using gasoline power 1 

Number using v^^ater and steam power 1 

Total strength in horse power 937 

Average strength for each mill 46.8 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity In flour 16 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 925 

Average for each mill reporting 5S 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 460 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 4,925 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 5,085 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 13,850 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.93 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.89 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 23.81 

Average value of feed, per ton 23.50 

Number of superintendents employed 6 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $666.66 

Number of foremen employed 11 

Average daily wages of foremen $1.48 

Number of office employes 3 

Average daily wages of office employes $1.28 

Number of other employes 28 

Average dally wages of other employes $1.28 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 93 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigan 84.5 

Percentage of oats grown In Michigan 94.5 

Percentage of product sold In Michigan 96 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 11 

Number reporting future prospects fair 8 

Number reporting future prospects bad 1 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE COMMERCEAL MILLING COMPANY'S PLANT, DETROIT. 



The above plant is one of the most important milling institutions in the<^ State, and is irun 
to its full capacity. Its machinery is operated by engines aggregating 600 'horse power. Their 
annual output aggregates 266,000 barrels of flour, 15.000 barrels |of buckwheat flour, 20,000 tons of 
com meal and 25,000 tons of feed-corn and mea). The value of this immense product approxi- 
mates $1,780,000. The domestic trade of the firm is more satisfactory Iwhile they make large 
foreign shipment. 
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WASHTENAW COUNTY. 

Number of flour mills canvassed 14 

Number of feed mills canvassed 6 

Total number of mills canvassed t 20 

Number of mills conducted by individuals 6 

Number of mills conducted by firms 8 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 6 

These mills are located as follows: 

Ann Arbor 4 Manchester 3 

Chelsea 3 Milan 1 

Delhi ; 2 Saline 2 

Dexter 2 Ypsllanti 3 

Total amount of capital invested. $266,600 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 13,330 

Number using water power 10 

Number using steam power 5 

Number using water and steam 3 

Number using gasoline 1 

Number using water and gasoline 1 

Total strength in horse power 1,770 

Average strength for each mill 88.5 

Number of mills reporting dally capacity in flour .' . . 14 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 1,605 

Average for each mill reporting 115 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 835 

Aggregat barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 178 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 3,064 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 13,065 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.05 

Av^age value of buckwheat flour, per cwt , 2.45 

Average value of corn meal, per ton 25.55 

Average value of feed, per ton 26.00 

Number of superintendents employed 5 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $840 

Number of foremen employed ^ 

Average dally wages of foremen '. $1.40 

Number of oflBlce employes 4 

Average daily wages of ofllce employes $L21 

Number of other employes 53 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.47 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 81 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Bilchlgan 100 

Percentage ot com grown in Michigati 97 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan. , 82 

Number of operators reporting business prospects good 5 

Number reporting future prospects fair 8 

Number reporting future i^ospects bad 7 

55 
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WAYNE COUNTY. 

Number of flour mlUs canvassed 20 

Number of feed mills canvassed 1 

Total number of mills canvassed 21 

Number of mills conducted by individuals IS 

Number of mills conducted 6y firms *. . . . 6 

Number of mills conducted by corporations 2 

These mills are located as follows: 

BellevUle 1 NorthviUe 2 

Conner's Creek 1 Pike Peak 1 

Dearborn 1 Plymouth 3 

Detroit G Trenton 1 

Plat Rock 2 Wayne 1 

New Boston 1 Wyandotte 1 

Total amount of capital invested $302,500.00 

Average amount of capital invested for each mill 14,404.76 

Number using water power 7 

Number using steam power 10 

Number using gas power '. 1 

Number using steam and water power 3 

Total strength in horse power 2,184 

Average strength for each mill 104 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 20 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 2,725 

Average for each mill reporting • 136 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 2,113 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 21,210 

Aggregate tons of corn meal manufactured yearly 23,826 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 33,695 

Average value of flour manuf actured« per cwt $ 1.97 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.56 

Average value of com meal, per ton 25.57 

Average value of feed, per ton 24.79 

Number of superintendents employed 7 

Average yearly salary of suptrintendents $733.33 

Number of foremen employed S 

Average daily wages of foremen $2.06 

Number of oflJce employes 18 

Average daily wages of office employes $2.11 

Number of other employes 128 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.62 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 91 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 92 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan ,88 

Percntage of oats grown in Michigan • 98 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 91 

Percentage of product shipped to foreign countries 1 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 2 

Number reporting future prospects fair 12 

Number reporting future prospects bad 7 
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WEXFORD COUNTY. 

Number of flonr mills canvassed 8 

Number of feed mills canvassed 

Total number of mills canvassed. 2 

Number of mills conducted by firms.. 4 

These mills are located as follows: 

Cadillac 1 Manton 1 

Total amount of capital invested $90,000 

Total amount of capital invested for each mill 15,000 

Number using water power 1 

Number using steam power 1 

Total strength in horse power 135 

Average strength for each mill 67.5 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 2 

Aggregate daily capacity of flour reported, barrels 800 

Average for each mill reporting 150 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured dally 125 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 1,260 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 676 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 1,700 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 2.00 

Average value of buckwheat, per cwt 2.25 

Average value of com meal, per ton. 26.00 

Average value of feed, per ton 26.50 

Number of employes, exclusive of superintendents, foremen and ofllce em- 
ployes , 6 

Average daily wages of such employes $1.66 

Percentage of wheat used grown in Michigan 95 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 100 

Percentage of com grown in Michigan 38 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 38 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 100 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 1 

Number reporting future prospects fair 1 



AGGREGATE AND AVERAGES FOR ENTIRE STOCK. 

Number of counties where mills are located 72 

Number of counties having no mills 11 

Number of towns where mills are located 537 

Whole number of flour mills canvassed 609 

Whole number of feed mills canvassed 208 

Total number of mills canvass^ 717 

Whole number of mills operated by individuals 382 

Whole number of mills operated by firms 280 

Whole number of mills operated by corporations 55 

Whole amount of capital invested $6,190,630 

Average amount of capital for each mill 8,620 
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Whole nnmber using steam power 332 

Whole number using water power 258 

Whole number using water and steam power 63 

Whole number using gasoline power 54 

Wholo number using minor power 10 

Aggregate strength in horse power 43,854 

Average horse power strength for each mill 61 

Number of mills reporting daily capacity in flour 511 

Aggregate dally capacity of flour reported, barrels 45,900 

Average capacity for each mill reporting 80.8 

Aggregate barrels of flour manufactured daily 24,510 

Aggregate barrels of buckwheat flour manufactured yearly 201,121 

Aggregate tons of com meal manufactured yearly 175,464 

Aggregate tons of feed (com and oats) manufactured yearly 516,870 

Average value of flour manufactured, per cwt $ 1.91 

Average value of buckwheat flour, per cwt 2.41 

Average value of corn meal, per ton ^ . . . . 24.07 

Average value of feed, per ton 24.88 

Whole number of superintendents employed 129 

Average yearly salary of superintendents $768.00 

Average daily wages (313 days per year) of superintendent^ $2.45 

Whole number of foremen employed 145 

Average dally wages of foremen $2.13 

Whole number of office employes 181 

Average daily wages of ofllce employes $1.85 

Whole number of other emt^loyes 1,821 

Average daily wages of other employes $1.53 

Total number of employes 2,276 

Total daily pay rolls of all employes $3,705.40 

Average daily wages for each employe 1.61 

Percentage of wheat used grown In Michigan 97 

Percentage of buckwheat grown in Michigan 98 

Percentage of corn grown in Michigau 95 

Percentage of oats grown in Michigan 95 

Percentage of product sold in Michigan 95 

Number of operators reporting future prospects good 275 

Number reporting future prospects fair 349 

Number reporting future prospects bad or not reporting. 93 



IMPORTANT INFORMATION SECURED BY THE CANVASS. 

It Will be seen by the foregoing that there are flour and feed mills in 72 
of the 83 counties in the State and that they are located in 537 different 
cities and towns. Of these mills, 509 are flour mills and 208 manufacture 
nothing but feed. A majority of them, or 53 per cent, are operated by indi- 
viduals, 89 per cent by firms having two or more in the company, and 8 
per cent are incorporated under the laws of the State. These 717 mills report 
an aggregate capital invested of $6,190,630, or an average of f8,620 each. 
The reports show that the flour mills have an average investment of $11,656 
each, and the feed mills about $1,000 each. 
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Steam power is used by 46 per cent, water power by 37 per cent, while 9 
per cent use both steam and water, 8 per cent use gas engines, the others 
having various minor powers, including one that was operated by wind. 
The aggregate horse-power strength used in these mills is 43,854, or an 
average strength for each mill of 61 horse-power. 

If working at full capacity these flouring mills would manufacture 45,900 
barrels each day, or an average of nearly 90 barrels each. In the, past year 
they actually manufactured 24,510 barrels of flour each day, and for the 
entire year their output of buckwheat flour was 201,121 barrels. The year's 
output of the 717 mills was 175,464 tons of commeal and 516,870 tons of 
feed, manufactured from oats and corn. The average market price for the 
entire State of this output for one year as reported by the operators is, 
approximately, flour, f 28,088,460; buckwheat flour, $969,403; com meal, 
14,223,418; feed (corn and oats) $12,859,725, an aggregate of $46,141,006. 
These figures seem enormous, but they are approximately correct and convey 
something of an idea of the importance of the milling industry in the State. 

There is scarcely a manufacturing business which employs so few people 
for the money invested as the milling industry, and yet we find employed 129 
superintendents who ai^e receiving an average of $2.48 daily, 145 foremen 
who receive $2.13 each day, 181 office employes whose daily pay averages 
$1.85, and 1,821 other employes at an average of $1.53 each, making a total 
of 2,276 employes who receive an average of $1.61 each day, or a total of 
3,745.88, which (counting 300 working days in a year) gives $1,123,764 for 
each year's work. 

From the reports of the operators, over 95 per cent of all the grain used 
is of Michigan growth, and 95 per cent of the product is sold in Michigan. 
A very few operators report shipments to foreign countries. Regarding the 
prospects for the future of the business, 38 per cent of the operators report 
the outlook good, 48 per cent report fair, making 87 per cent reporting good 
or fair, the other thirteen per cent reporting the outlook bad, or not answering 
the question. This would indicate that the milling business in the State is in a 
prosperous condition. 
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CH-A.PTER XIX. 



THE PEPPERMINT INDUSTRY. 

CcMnparativcly few persons know anything of the growth of peppermint 
and the manufacture of the oil therefrom, and yet in six counties in the 
southwest part of the State the industry is a leading one. In no other section 
of the United States is there the quantity of peppermint grown as in these six 
counties, although considerable acreage is grown at other points in the State. 
The industry was deemed worthy of a canvass by the State, and in August 
blank schedules were prepared and the work put in the hands of special 
canvassers. The results are gratifying, showing a larger acreage and more 
pounds of oil distilled than was popularly supposed. The season of 1902 
was a particularly discouraging one. The long continued rains during the en- 
tire season was fatal to the crop in many instances, and curtailed the output 
ot the oil product fully one-half. The statistics gathered are for the three 
seasons last passed, which is a fair basis for deduction concerning the 
industry. 

The largest producer of peppermint oil in the world is the A. M. Todd 
Company, Limited, of Kalamazoo, and the largest peppermint farm in the 
world is owned by them, known as the "Campania Mint Farm," and located 
in the Township of Ganges, Allegan County. The follo^ying extract which 
appeared in the Christian Educator concerning this farm will be of interest : 

"In the southwestern part of the southern peninsula of Michigan, — ^more 
definitely, in the Township of Ganges, Allegan County, — lies the largest mint 
farm in the world. The largest buildings on this farm rest on foundations 
that are sunk down to the hard sand. They are made on the same plan fol- 
lowed in building the "sky-scrapers" in Chicago, a layer of piling, covered 
with cross ties of timbers, all embedded in solid concrete. The mammoth 
bam which surmounts one of these foundations is the highest in the United 
States, if not in the world. This large mint farm and its equipment is evi- 
dently managed on the principle of avoiding every unnecessary waste. And 
this principle is extended to the management and welfare of the employes. 
They are paid something higher than usual wages, and a higher standard of 
efficiency is accordingly expected and realized from them. Their employers 
evidently believe it is good economy to greet their men cordially whenever 
they meet them at their work or elsewhere. They are treated as men, not 
merely as "hands," and consequently have every inducement to improve their 
efficiency in the work. An attractive reading hall, soon to be furnished, and 
an occasional entertainment conduce to the cultivation of the higher interests 
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of mind and morals. That men appreciate, or at least can learn to appreciate, 
such an interest shown by their employers, is very evident on the Campania 
Farm." 

It is said that this company, of which Hon. A. M. Todd, of Kalamazoo, is 
the head, at this time controls all the peppermint oil of the country. For 
many years he has been a leading spirit in the business, studying every phase 
of the industry and putting into practical operation the results of his study 
and knowledge. Mr. Todd is an indefatigable worker. He is energetic, 
thoroughgoing and practical in the accomplishment of' his plans, success fol- 
lowing his earnest efforts. The officials of the Bureau felt that a letter from 
Mr. Todd on the growth of peppermint and manufacture of oil would convey 
more accurate information than could be obtained from any other source. 
Mr. Todd kindly furnished this letter, which follows and whidi will be found 
most interesting to those who have had the industry under consideration. 
Following this letter will be found the statistics gathered by the department, 
and whidi will convey an idea of the importance of the industry in the State. 



MR. TODD3 LETTER. 

Kalamazoo, Mich,, January ^, 1903, 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Michigan: 

Dear Sir — ^The State of Michigan is noted not only as being the most 
beautiful peninsula in the world, with the most extensive shore line of any 
State in the Union, but also as tfie chief State of the Union in many import- 
ant industries, among which are iron ore, copper, salt, summer fruits, celery, 
and last, but not least (since it is the most fragrant of them all), peppermint. 

The "American Peppermint Industry" might with approximate correctness 
be named "The Michigan Peppermint Industry," since fully 75% of all the 
peppermint produced in America is grown and distilled in the State of Michi- 
gan, the remainder being mostly produced in Indiana immediately adjoining 
the Michigan State line, with a very slight quantity in the State of New 
York ; and it is also a matter of interest to know that fully 90% of all the 
true oil of peppermint produced in the world is grown and distilled within 
a radius of less than 75 miles from the City of Kalamazoo. 

The chief American essential oil outside of those mentioned is what is 
generally known as "oil wintergreen," but which is practically all distilled 
from the bark and twigs of the sweet birch (Betula Lenta). This oil ranks 
next in importance to peppermint. Besides the oils mentioned, there is also 
distilled in some parts of the United States oils of sassafras, pennyroyal, 
cedar, hemlock, and spruce; these comprising practically all of the oils of 
commercial importance distilled in this country. 

Besides the true oil peppermint which is produced from Mentha Piperita, 
there is a so-called "oil of peppermint" produced in Japan from Mentha 
Anrnsis. This plant, however, appears to be a hybrid between pennyroyal 
and spearmint, both from the relations between the plants as well as the oil. 
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This oil is very inferior to the American, the odor being quite rank, for whicfi 
reason it brings a much lower price. The surplus production of the Japanese 
is usually only exported to Europe ; owing, however, to the present advanced 
value of the American oil (on account of the failure of the last crop and the 
very small crop of the preceding year), considerable is now being imported 
for the purpose of adulteration. 

I give a brief historic sketch of the industry, as follows : 

Mentha Piperita, from which the true oil of peppermint is derived, was 
first noticed in Hertfordshire, England, and given the name "peppermint" 
by Ray, in his "Historia Plantarum," published in 1704. Its commercial 
history dates from about the year 1750, when its cultivation was commenced 
in a small way at Mitcham, England. Fifty years later the amount under 
cultivation was about one hundred acres, but the growers having had as yet 
no distilleries built, still continued to convey the plant to London for the 
distillation of the oil. 

The industry in England reached its zenith about 1850, when the area 
cultivated was about five hundred acres ; but owing to successful American 
competition it was reduced during the next fifteen years to about two hun- 
dred and fifty acres. From personal observation when visiting the pepper- 
mint districts of England in 1875, 1 attribute the success of American compe- 
tftion to a more perfect system of distillation, and apparatus therefor, and 
the more. healthful growth of the plants in our country. Distillation of oil of 
peppermint was first accomplished in America by a Mr. Burnet, in the year 
1816, in the County of Wayne, State of New York, who collected on the 
banks of a little stream sufficient wild plants to produce about forty pounds 
of the oil. The industry was soon afterwards started there in a commercial, 
though crude way, and Wayne County, N. Y., was the chief producing dis- 
trict until about the year 1860 or 1870, after which date Michigan outrivaled 
New York. During the past ten years the industry has rapidly advanced in 
Michigan, with a corresponding decline in New York State, so that the 
growing of peppermint in the latter State is now practically a thing of the 
past only. There is still a large amount of oil peppermint bottled at Lyons, 
Wayne County, N. Y., but it is almost entirely the product of Michigan 
growers. 

Besides peppermint there is also produced (but in a much smaller way) 
oils of spearmint, wormwood, and tansy from cultivated plants, these com- 
prising practically all of the essential oils which are produced in Michigan 
and of which peppermint comprises approximately 90% in value of the 
entire amount. There is also distilled in Michigan from wild and unculti- 
vated plants to a small extent, oils of erigeron and true fireweed. 

In the year 1835 the industry was established in Michigan, in St. Joseph 
County, on White Pigeon prairie, a distillery being erected the following 
year. Up to this time and for ten years later, the distilling apparatus used 
was very crude, being the same as had been used in England, with but few 
slight modifications, consisting of a copper kettle in which the plants were 
placed, immersed in water, to which direct heat was applied by a furnace from 
beneath, a condensing worm of the usual character being connected with the 
kettle by a pipe from its apex. 

The year 1846 marked a new and important era in the evolution of a more 
perfect system of distillation, and the apparatus therefor, viz., that of dis- 
tillation by the diffusion of steam through the plants, which were now for 
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the first time placed in large wooden vats, to which steam was conveyed by 
a long pipe entering at the bottom, the "kettle" which had been used hereto- 
fore as the still being now used for the generation of steam. Distillation was 
also effected in a much more perfect manner, with much greater rapidity and 
economy. The primitive distilleries had a capacity of about fifteen pounds of 
essential oil in the twenty-four hours, the new form a capacity of seventy-five 
to one hundred pounds. This system of steam distillation originated in 
Michigan and was soon introduced into New York. 

During the past ten years the peppermint industry has undergone some 
important changes, the same as have occurred in many other industries, and 
according to what some would term "the survival of the fittest." During 
this time the number of producers has decreased to about '25% of the former 
number. The surviving ones being those who have seemed able to apply the 
most intelligent thought to the methods of cultivation, distillation, etc., and 
the apparatus therefor. I might in this connection mention that after a con- 
tinuous experience in the business of over thirty years in studying improve- 
ments for distilleries, etc., we have now increased the capacity of the dis- 
tilleries on the farms of our company so that at Campania Farm we are able 
to distill in the three large distilleries there between .40 and 50 acres, or an 
average of 15 acres for each distillery. 

Briefly as to the cultivation of the plants: In early spring, the ground 
having been plowed, is marked out in furrows two and a half or three feet 
apart. In these furrows jire placed the "root stocks" which have multiplied 
from the setting of the preceding year. These are about one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter, and from one to three feet in length, when in the healthy 
state. In "setting," they are carried in large sacks strung over the shoulders 
of the workmen, who place them in rows so that there shall be one or two 
living roots or runners at every point in the row. While placing the roots 
with their hands they at the same time cover them with their feet. A good, 
experienced workman can set from one-third to one acre per day (according 
to conditions of ground), with good roots. New plants appear above the 
ground about two weeks after setting, and are carefuly hoed and cultivated 
until July and August, when, if the season is fair, the plants have thrown 
out such a quantity of runners as to render further cultivation very difficult 
and indeed unnecessary. 

The harvesting and distilling may be briefly noticed as follows: The 
plants having been carefully cultivated, are cut when in full bloom, (usually 
during the months of August and September), and after being partially 
dried are placed in large wooden vats (having a capacity of from 2,000 
to 3,000 lbs. dried plants each), which after being filled, are closed with 
steam-tight covers. A pipe from the steam-generating boiler is connected to 
the distilling vats, entering them at the bottom under the plants. As the 
steam enters it is diffused evenly and forced upward through the plants. The 
heat of the steam expands the globules of oil (which are contained in the 
minute cells of the leaves), causing them to burst, and the oil being thus 
freed, is carried oflF in the current of steam. This steam (now charged with 
the essential oil), having passed through the mass of plants to the top of the 
vat, escapes through a "changing valve" to the primary condenser, which 
consists of a series of tin coated pipes about six inches in diaemter and twelve 
58 
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feet long, over which a large supply of cold water is made to flow evenly 
through a perforated trough from above. 

The steam pf the distillate (consisting of oil and water), is condensed in 
the primary condenser, but for the purpose of reducing it to a uniform tem- 
perature of sufficient coohiess, it is conveyed to a large block tin worm sup- 
plied constantly with cold water. The distillate, after traversing this worm, 
falls into the receiver, a vessel about three feet in height and ten inches in 
diameter, having an exterior pipe leading from the bottom to a height nearly 
equal to that of the receiver. As the distillate flows into the receiver, the 
water being heavier than the oil of peppermint, sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel, and is forced from thence upwards and out through the pipe men- 
tioned. The essential oil collects upon the top of the receiver and is dipped 
off. The same separation occurs with spearmint, wormwood, tansy and the 
other oils lighter than water. With wintergjeen and sassafras (which are 
heavier), the system is reversed ; the water rising to the top and being returned 
from thence to the boiler, while the oil sinks to the bottom. As the water 
of the distillate does not throw off the entire amount of essential oil contained, 
it is returned to the boiler and reconverted into steam and continuously used. 
Many of the distillers, however, allow this water to run to waste, and the 
amount wasted in America (which in England was formerly bottled and 
sold), amounted until recently to not far from five million pounds. The vats 
in our largest distilleries require about three thousand pounds of the dried 
plants for a charge. If the plants are properly dried and an adequate supply 
of steam is possessed, the oil may be distilled from the charge in forty-five 
minutes. As thus distilled from the plants, the product obtained is the 
natural oil, which, even though pure plants are used, always contains an 
insoluble resin, and it is in this form that the oil has been sold by other 
manufacturers. 

To test the question as to whether a loss of essential oil occurred by 
diffusion in the atmosphere when the plants were thoroughly dried, I made 
a careful experiment, the results of which may be found in the "American 
Druggist" of September, 1886. The dried plants used had been exposed to 
atmospherrc action for six months and had been reduced by such exposure 
49.4 per cent, in weight. I found no loss of oil from the continued drying. 

The peppermint industry, like everything else, is subject to "ups and 
downs." Like every other product, when an era of good prices is reached, 
the stimulus is given to over-production and this has resulted in bringing 
down the price on a number of occasions to a point below the cost of pro- 
duction, resulting in stagnant markets for a number of years at a time. The 
largest recent era of over-production was during the years from 1894 to 
1898, the effect being to bring the price so low that most of the growers 
were discouraged and abandoned the business. The surplus stocks, however, 
were so great that the business continued unprofitable for some time after, 
notwithstanding the greatly decreased production. The crop of 1901 was a 
very small one, but there were still sufficient surplus stocks on the market to 
prevent the return of a legitimate price. The crop of 1902 was still more 
discouraging, owing largely to the extremely rainy season ; and as the surplus 
stocks had by this time become practically exhausted, a material advance in 
price occurred, so that at the present time oil peppermint is bringing a price 
that would be profitable to the growers under ordinary expenses, and with a 
good crop. It should be borne in mind, however, that the wages of labor 
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are much greater than formerly, and the cost of nearly everything entering 
into the production of peppermint is increasing; and it is natural to presume 
that in the course of two or three years or by the time that persons now 
entering into the business for the first time would get a fair start, the buisness 
will again be unprofitable; the eras of prosperity and depression always 
being sure to follow each otlier. 

The soil now used for the growing of peppermint is the same as that upon 
which celery is grown, being a very black deposit soil formed by the decay 
of acquatic plants and other v^etable matter. This is usually known as 
"muck," and ,the tracts were formerly either the beds of ancient lakes, or the 
low lands in margins of streams which in ancient time Extended over their 
borders. . These lands accordingly are naturally soft and wet and require 
the best of drainage and preparation, and it is usually necessary to provide 
the horses with "mud-shoes" in order to prevent their sinking. These con- 
sist either of broad pieces of iron or wood about 9x10 inche's, secured by 
bolts and straps to the hoofs and ordinary iron shoes. During the very 
driest period of the year it is sometimes possible to work the horses without 
these shoes, but it is always necessary to use them in the spring of the year 
and also after rains. 

The average consumption of American oil peppermint is estimated at 
about 250,000 pounds per annum, but owing to adulteration the visible 
supply is made to appear much greater. The crop of the last two years has 
been practically but one-half of the world's consumption, and on accoimt of 
this an extraordinary amount of adulteration now exists. 

The industry has constantly suffered from adulteration by unscrupulous 
dealers, and it is a fact of special interest to Michigan that the writer was 
able to discover a very clear fraud practiced both upon the industry and our 
State by finding in London a spurious brand of adulterated oil peppermint, 
bearing a beautifuly engraved label, and entitled "Michigan Oil Pepper- 
mint," and underneath it the supposed fac simile signature of the pretended 
distiller, whose name was given as T. V. Boeken, and the location of his dis- 
tillery as Evart. As is well known, Evart is in Osceola County, Michigan, 
and no oil peppermint was ever produced in that county and no such man as 
Boeken ever existed. I found this oil upon analysis to contain about 50% 
turpentine, making it absolutely worthless. Another brand recently coming 
under my notice was one purporting to be distilled in Wayne County, and 
bearing a similar fictitious label of the pretended distiller who never existed. 
This I also found to be 50% adulteration and worthless. This oil was said 
to have been shipped from New York by a prominent essential oil house 
who used this forged address to cover up the fraud. 

We are told by an eminent British chemist with whom we are corre- 
sponding, that nearly all of the samples received by him recently are 
adulterated and in order to check this as far as possible we are publish- 
ing, through the chemical and trade journals, tests for the determination 
of purity. 

The success of the peppermint 'industry in Michigan results in part 
from the unusually favorable climatic conditions, the specially adapted 
5oil, wBich is here found in certain localities, and the experience and 
skill which have been long applied to the business. It has been tried 
in many other of the states of the union, but for various reasons has been 
invariably abandoned, since these localities appear unable to produce a 
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product which, when both cost and quality are considered, can success-r 
fully compete with the product of Michigan. 

Very respectfully, 

A. M. TODD, 
Chairman A. M, Todd Co,, Limited. 

STATISTICS OP THE PEPPERMINT INDUSTRY FOR THE YEARS 

1900-1-2. 

ALLEGAN COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 18 

Number of townships where grown 2 

Number of acres grown In 1902 2,689 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 29,645 

Average number of pounds per acre 11 

Note. — The acreage and number of pounds of oil distilled in 1900 and 
1901 in Allegan County was not given. 

BERRIEN COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 2 

Number of townships where grown 2 

Number of acres grown In 1900 150 

Number of pounds distilled In 1900 -. . 4,000 

Average number of pounds per acre 26.6 

Number of acres grown In 1901 230 

Number of pounds distilled In 1901 6,600 

Average number of pounds per acre 28.7 

Number of acres grown In 1902 340 

Number of pounds distilled In 1902 4,900 

Average number of pounds per acre 14.4 

Total number of acres grown In 3 years 720 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years 15,500 

Average number of pounds per acre 21.5 



BRANCH COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 20 

Number of townships where grown 2 

Number of acres grown In 1900 64 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 1,699 

Average number of pounds per acre 26.5 

Number of acres grown in 1901 81 

Number of pounds distilled in 1901 2,045 

Average number of pounds per acre 25.2 

Number of acres grown in 1902 159% 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 2,285^ 

Average number of pounds per acre 14.3 

Total number of acres grown in 3 years 304% 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years • 6,029^ 

Average number of pounds per acre 19.7 
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CASS COUNTY. 

Number ot growers canvassed 33 

Number of townships where grown 5 

Number of acres grown in 1900 191 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 5.256 

Average number of pounds per acre 27.5 

Number of acres grown In 1901 20o 

Number of pounds distilled in 1901 6,053 

Average number of pounds per acre 29.5 

Number of acres grown In 1902 410^ 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 5,633 

Average number of pounds per acre 13.7 

Total number of acres grown in 3 years 806^ 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years. 16,942 

Average number of pounds per acre 21 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 24 

Number of townships where grown 4 

Number of acres grown in 1900 135 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 4,240 

Average number of pounds per acre 31.4 

Number of acres grown in 1901 229 

Number of pounds distilled In 1901 6,812 

Average number of pounds per acre 29.7 

Number of acres grown In 1902 31&5 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 6,250 

Average number of pounds per acre 19.6 

Total number of acres grown In 3 years 682.5 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years 17,302 

Average number of pounds per acre 25.3 



OAKLAND COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 1 

Number of townships where grown 1 

Number of acres grown In 1900 40 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 700 

Average number of pounds per acre 17.5 

Number of acres grown In 1901 35 

Number of pounds distilled in 1901 300 

Average number of pounds per acre 8.5 

Number of acres grown In 1902 l6 

Number of pounds distilled In 1902 135 

Average number of pounds per acre 13.5 

Total number ot acres grown in 8 years 8.5 

Total number of pounds distilled In 8 years 1,135 

Average number of pounds per acre 13.3 
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I 

ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 124 

Number of townships where grown 16 

Number of acres grown In 1900 856 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 6,^80 

Average number of pounds per acre 16.8 

Numb^ of acres grown in 1901 796 

Number of pounds distilled in 1901 18,118 

Average number of pounds per acre 16.4 

Number of acres grown In 1902 1,1^ 5-12 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 12.170 

Average number of pounds per acre 10.6 

Total number of acres grown in 8 years 2,801.4 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years 81,268 

Average number of pounds per acre 13.5 



ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 1 

Number of townships where grown 1 

Number of acres grown in 1900 120 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 4,300 

Average number of pounds per acre 85.8 

Number of acres grown in 1901 100 

Number of pounds distilled in 1901 8,200 

Average number of pounds per acre 82 

Number of acres grown in 1902 40 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 600 

Average number of pounds per acre 15 

Total number of acres grown In 3 years 260 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years 8,100 

Average number of pounds per acre 81 



VAN BURBN COUNTY. 

Number of growers canvassed 76 

Number of townships where grown 6 

Number of acres grown In 1900 1,056 

Number of pounds distilled in 1900 21,458^ 

Average number of pounds per acre 20.8 

Number of acres grown in 1901 1*106^ 

Number of pounds distilled in 1901 25,590% 

Average number of pounds per acre 23.1 

Number of acres grown in 1902 1*288^ 

Number of pounds distilled in 1902 20,801% 

Average number of pounds per acre 16.2 

Total number of acres grown in 3 years 8,446 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years 67,846 

Average number of pounds per acre 19.6 
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TOTALS AND AVERAGES FOR ALL COUNTIES. 

Total number of growers canvassed • 299 

Total number of townships where grown 39 

Total numb^ of acres grown in 1900. 2,112 

Total number of pounds distilled In 1900 47,628% 

Average number of pounds per acre 22.5 

Total number of acres grown in 1901 2J82% 

Total number of pounds distilled in 1901 63,71894 

Average number of pounds per acre 23.9 

Total number of acres grown in 1902 6,410% 

Total number of pounds distilled in 1902 82,420% 

Average number of pounds per acre • 12.8 

Total number of acres grown in 3 years .* 11,306 

Total number of pounds distilled in 3 years 193,767% 

Average number of pounds per acre 17.1 



WORMWOOD, TANSY AND SPEARMINT ARE GROWN. 

While making the canvass for the statistics of the peppermnit industry 
the canvassers found that the growth of wormwood, tansy and spearmint 
was being experimented on, particularly in St. Joseph County, and the 
department has advices that these plants are also being g^own and dis- 
tilled in parts of Allegan County. These essential oils are more valu- 
able than the oil peppermint and always command a ready market. The 
results of this side canvass is interesting. 



WORMWOOD. 

Number of growers (St. Joseph county), 1902 17 

Number of acres grown 90 

Number of pounds of oil distilled 873 

Average number of pounds per acre 9.7 



TANSY. 

Number of growers (St. Joseph county), 1902 2 

Number of acres grown 52 

Number of pounds of oil distilled 341 

Average number of pounds per acre 13 

SPEARMINT. 

Number of growers (St Joseph county), 1902 4 

Number of acres grown 17 

Number of pounds of oil distilled 841 

Average number of pounds per acre 20 

It must be remembered that on account of the extremely wet weather, 
the past season was most discouraging to those experimenting in these 
'crops. Under more favorable circumstances the results would, doubt- 
less, be gratifying. 
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CH-A.PTER XX. 



SPECIAL INDUSTRIES. 

This chapter is devoted to statistics from some of the special industries 
in the State, among which is that of the growing of sugar beets and the 
manufacture of beet sugar; the manufacture of Portland cement; the 
flax production and manufacture ; the growth and manufacture of chic- 
ory ; featherbone industry ; the pig iron and wood alcohol at Elk Rapids ; 
the manufacture of silk at Beldin^g; the plant of the Sheffield Car Com- 
pany at Three Rivers; the grape juice plant at Lawton, and the chem- 
ical plant at St. Louis. There are other special industries which the 
department will especially notice and gather statistics for future reports. 
The space to which a report is limited precludes the mention of all at this 
time; nor are these statistics given for the mere purpose of especially 
mentioning individual manufactories, but for the purpose of giving the 
public some idea of the prominence Michigan has attained in her im- 
portant^ and varied manufactories. 

THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 



In the 19th annual report the Bureau devoted a chapter to the growth 
of the sugar beet, the factories in the State and the process of manufac- 
turing beet sugar. Since that time the industry has gradually increased 
and there were in operation in the 1902^3 campaign 16 modem, well 
equipped beet sugar factories, with an aggregate capacity of slicing 9,625 
tons of beets per day. The following table shows the name, location, 
date of first sugar manufacture and name and address of manager of the 
factories in operation in Michigan in the last campaign : ^ 
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Sugar factories in operation in Michigan. 



1 


Name of factory. 


Location. 




Date when 
first sugar 
was made. 


Name 
of manager. 


Postofflce 
address 


1 


Alma Sugar Co 

Bay City Sugar Co.... 

Detroit Sugar Co 

German- American 
Sugar Co 


Alma 


80O 
600 
500 

400 
850 

500 
600 
476 
400 
600 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

' 800 


Nov., 1899 

'• 1899 

Oct., l»9i» 

Jan., 1902 
Nov., 1899 

Dec, 1899 
Oct., 1901 
1898 
Nov., 1900 
Oct., 1902 

1899 

Dec, 1901 

Oct.. 1902 

'• 1902 

1902 

Jan.. 1900 


F. R. Hathaway. 
W. L ChurchilL . 
E.H. Parker 

GustaveHlne.... 

C. M. McLean... 

D. D. Streeter... 
Benj. Boutell.... 
Thos. Cranage... 
W. F. Sauber.... 
Mathew Slush... 

C. Fortius 

W. V. Penoyer.. 

L M. Lawson.... 
W. H. WaUace.. 

♦ 


Alma. 


? 


Bay City 


Bay City. 
Detroit. 

West Bay City. 
Holland. 

Kalamazoo 


3 
4 


Rochester. 

West Bay City. . . 
Holland 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 


5 
6 


Holland Sugar Co 

Kalamazoo Beet Sugar 
Co 


7 


Lanalng Sugar Co 

Michigan Sugar Co ... . 

Marine Sugar Co 

Macomb Sugar Co 

Peninsular Sugar Re- 
fining Co 


Bay City. 

Marine Citv. 
Mt. Clemens. 

Caro 


8 
9 
10 
11 


EssexvlUe 

Marine City 

Mt. Clemens 

Caro 


1« 


Saginaw Sugar Co.... 

Sanilac Sugar Refining 

Co 


Saginaw 


Saginaw. 
Croswell 


13 


Croswell 


14 
15 


Sebewaing Sugar Co.. 

Valley Sugar Co 

West Bay City Sugar 
Co 


Sebewaing 

CarroUton. 


Bay Port. 
Saginaw. 


16 


West Bay City. . . 1 ."wo 


M. J. Blaly 


West Bay City. 











» Name not given. 



In addition to these factories there will be put in operation the coming 
season one at Menominee, in the upper peninsula ; one at Owosso, Shia- 
wassee County; one at East Tawas, Iosco County, and probably at 
Charlevoix, Charlevoix County. The plant of the Wolverine Sugar 
Company was last year sold and moved to a point in Ontario ; the loca- 
tion at Benton Harbor being unsuitable on account of the fruit industry 
in that section. Other plants are contemplated, with splendid prospects 
of being built in the near future. 



COST OF PLANTS. 

In round numbers, the cost of construction of the plants in operation 
was }7,467,000, or an average of ?533,357 each. Added to this was the 
cost of repairs for the past year, which averaged $22,250 for each plant 
in operation the previous year. It is safe to say that the average cost 
of repairs and improvements in a modern beet sugar plant will average 
f 25.000 per annum, after being put in operation. 
57 
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ACREAGE AND YIELD OF BEETS. 

The acreage of beets for the 13 factories in operation in 1901 was 
66,400, which averaged nine tons per acre, or 597,600 tons of beets, which 
average 210 pounds of sugar per ton or a total of 125,496,000 pounds 
(62,748 tons) ; with 15 tons to each car, this would make a solid train 
of 31.6 miles long. In the past year (1902) there were planted for the 
16 factories in operation 93,933 acres, but owing to the extremely un- 
favorable weather for their growth, the estimate tonnage was only 
539,990 tons, the average per cent of sugar being 13.6 or nearly one per 
cent less than the previous year. The estimated output of sugar for the 
16 factories being 96,800,000 or more than 27,000 pounds less than the 
output of the 13 factories of the previous year. Every factory in the 
State felt the seriousness of the extreme and continued wet weather. 



LABOR EMPLOYED AND WAGES. 

In the campaign of 1901-2 there were employed in the factories in 
operation 1,839 factory laborers of all classes, whose daily wages aver- 
aged }1.95 each. In the campaign 1902-3 the 16 factories employed 
1,037 skilled laborers at a daily average of }2.63 each, and 2,506 more 
common laborers at a daily average of }1.81 each, a total of 3,543 factory 
employes at an average daily wage of |2.05 each. An average campaign 
for a Michigan sugar factory is 105 days. This would show that |762,- 
632.85 was paid in wages for the employes in the factories alone, to say 
nothing of the enormous amount of money paid to the army of em- 
ployes who work in the beet fields. During the season of growing many 
of the factory workers find remunerative employment with the beet 
growers. 

THE REFUSE NOW USED. 

A serious question with the manufacturers for some time was the dis- 
position of the pulp. It was known that it contained much nutrition and 
to a certain extent was used for feeding stock. A market has been 
created and most of this heretofore nuisance is now shipped away to be 
used by extensive stock feeders, although at some plants stock is being 
kept in connection with the business, and a large per cent of the pulp is 
utilized by the farmers within reach. The refuse molasses, which at one 
time could not be utilized, is now purchased by the Bay City Chemical 
factory and converted into alcohol, thus creating a new industry of mag- 
nificent proportions. 

INCREASED CAPITAL STOCK AND CAPACITY. 

Since going into operation four plants have increased their capital 
stock an aggregate of |1,450,000, or an average of $362,500 each, showing 
their abiding faith in the permanency of the industry. These four plants 
have also increased their daily capacity 1,225 tons, an average of 306 tons 
each. The Peninsular plant, at Caro, now has a capacity of 1,200 tons 
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and is the largest plant in the world. One scarcely realizes the mag- 
nitude of slicing 1,200 tons of sugar beets and manufacturing them in 
one day into over 120 tons of refined sugar. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE. 

It requires sublime faith for men to incorporate capital and invest one- 
half million dollars in a sugar plant, where unfavorable weather, or some 
pest might destroy at once a season's prospects, and yet these men have 
this faith in the future of the industry. Michigan is now the leading 
State in the manufacture of sugar. Every citizen should lend his ai<J 
to promote its success. Any reduction of tariff on foreign made sugar 
would be a serious blow and not lessen the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer. Excessive local taxes should be avoided and every effort put 
forth to build up an industry that means so much for every section of 
the State. In the canvass of the managers of these sugar plants the 
sentiment was imiversally expressed that the prospect of success de- 
pended on the action of Congress and the encouragement given by the 
farmers and growers of beets. When the item of interest on money 
invested, taxes on property, and insurance on plant are taken into con- 
sideration, it will be readily seen that a small profit will not meet the 
outlay. There are vital questions which all interested persons should 
consider. A mutual understanding between operators, employes and 
beet growers can but be beneficial to all in promoting this, one of the 
most important industries in the State. 



SOME ITEMS OF EXPENSE ASIDE FROM LABOR. 

To manufacture the 597,600 tons of beets into sugar during the cam- 
paign of 1901-2 required 125,496 tons of coal, which cost |2.50 per ton 
delivered or |313J40; there was also used 4,600 tons of coke at an aver- 
age price of |5.25 per ton, or |24,150. Of limestone 41,832 tons were 
used (coming from Michigan quarries), at |2 er ton or $83,664; of sul- 
phur 273,000 pounds at 2 J cents per pound or |6,142; of filter cloth 
108,500 yards at 15 cents per yard, or f 16,275 ; of oils 26,000 gallons at 25 
cents per gallon, or |6,500 ; of waste 20,000 pounds at 5 cents per pound, 
or |1,000 ; of chemicals f 24,500 ; of osmose paper 100,000 sheets at 10 cents 
per sheet, or f 10,000; of miscellaneous items such as stationery, blank 
books, printing, postage, telegrams, telephones, etc., $32,500, making a 
total paid out for these items of f 518,471 ; or an average of |39,882 for 
each of the 13 factories then in operation. In. addition to this are the 
barrels, sugar bags, etc., which are no inconsiderable amount. 



OF INTEREST TO THE FARMER. 

In 1901 there were 66,400 acres of beets harvested, which represented 
16,848 contractors or families, averaging nearly 4 acres to each contract. 
These beets averaged nine tons to the acre, or 597,600 tons, their average 
percentage of sugar being 14.1 per ton, making their market value at the 
factory $5.20 per ton. There was paid to the farmers for this crop of 
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beets 13,107,520. This shows an average of |46.81 for each acre of beets 
grown. In estimating the cost of raising and marketingf a crop of beets 
the rate of wages is placed at |1.38 cents per day for a man, |2 per day 
for man and single horse, and |2.75 per day for a man and double team. 
At this rate that year it cost each farmer |33.26 to raise an acre of beets 
(all labor hired), to which should be added |5 for rental of land and |2.25 
for seed, which would leave an actual profit of |6.31 per acre. To the 
small farmer who does all this work within his family ten acres of beets 
brings a nice revenue to his income, and his yield and price for beets is 
more than liable to be above this estimate. There is one item that 
should never be lost sight of; the beet sugar industry during its four 
years' existence in this State has done more to advance the cause of good 
roads in the vicinity of their location than any other industry or move- 
ment. This is demonstrated by the various systems of gravel and stone 
roads constructed near sugar factories since 1898. 

STATISTICS FROM BEET GROWERS. 

In the canvass of beet growers in ten different counties, these growers 
averaging from one acre to 1,840 acres each, the latter being Mr. W. H. 
Gilbert, who has large beet farms in several counties, and whose experi- 
ence as an extensive grower is most valuable. These statistics are re- 
liable as coming direct from the farmers who are solving the question of 
the beet supply. The statistics cover a period of two years, and make 
interesting comparison : 

Number of counties canyassed 10 

Number of srrowers Interviewed 88 

Number of acres grown In 1901 l,43r> 

Number of acres grown In 1902 2.475 

Average number of tons yield per acre in 1901 10.2 

Average number of tons yield per acre In 1902 9.5 

Highest yield in tons per acre In 1901 20 

Highest yield in tons per acre In 1902 I.' 

Lowest yield in tons per acre in 1901 <> 

Lowest yield in tons per acre In 1902 2 

Average per cent test in sugar in 1901 14.3 

Average per cent test in sugar in 1902 14.2 

Average price received per ton for beets In 1901 $5.24 

Average price received per ton for beets in 1902 5.17 

Cost of seed per pound in 1901 and 1902 15 

Average number of pounds of seed sown per acre in 1901 14.4 

Average number of pounds of seed sown per acre in 1902 14 

Cost per acre of raising and delivering to factory in 1901 $28.66 

C3o0t per acre of raising and delivering to facV>ry in 1902 29.32 

Number that deliver by wagon. . 75 

Number that deliver by railroad 13 

Number of growers in 1901 hiring labor outside their own families 86 

Number of growers confining the work to their families 52 

Amount of money paid by 36 growers in 1901 aside from families. ftta,876.00 
Average amount for each grower so paying 972.00 
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Number who think beet growing more profitable than other crops 6S 

Number who do not think it more profitable 20 

Number who think that farmers generally favor the industry 68 

Number who think the farmers do not favor the industry 19 

Number who think the industry has raised the price dt farm lands 70 

Number who do not so think .' . / 18 



REMARKS BY BEET GROWERS. 

Harn Baeder, Kalamazoo Township, same county. — Sugar beet raising 
is profitable, providing you have the right kind of soil and are near a 
railroad station. 

E. W. Vosburg, Kalamazoo Township, same county. — Many farmers lost 
money the first year from lack of knowledge and the bad season. It has 
not become a popular crop here. Many do not take into consideration an 
account of the pulp and beet tops, which to a farmer who keeps stock of 
any kind is an item of importance. 

G. J. Lean house, Comstock, Kalamazoo Coimty. — I think sugar beet rais- 
ing is profitable, as the pulp and tops are excellent feed for cattle. 

Wm. Smith, Alamo, Kalamazoo Coimty. — I put in three acres this sea- 
son, but two acres drowned out and the rest were badly damaged. 

S. J. LiLUE, Alamo, Kalamazoo County. — I raise beets, and find the pulp 
and tops excellent for cattle. 

Wm. Sutherland, Chesterfield, Macomb County. — I lost half my crop 
this year by the wet weather. 

Wm. Wolf, Clinton, Macomb County, has the credit of raising 26 tons 
per acre that brought him |5.20 per ton. 

T. A. Ely, Arcada, Gratiot County. — ^Wet weather damaged the crop very 
much this year both in tonnage and quality of the beets. 

A. Roberts, Arcada, Gratiot County. — I employ two young men, who do 
most of the work in raising beets for me. Had seven acres this year. 

George Kuhlman, Alma, Gratiot County. — The advent of the beet in- 
dustry has raised the price of my land 50 per cent. 

E. J. Hasbrook, Emerson, Gratiot County. — It has been a poor season on 
account of the wet weather, especially on land not well drained. Lost 
about one-half of a crop of eight acres. 

Lewis Muhn, Arcada, Gratiot County. — Too much water this year Or- 
dinary seasons a profitable crop. 

Frank Cusick, Monitor, Bay County. — Most of my beets were on high 
ground, but lost two acres of 17 which were on low land. 
. O. W. Hawkins, Portsmouth, Bay County. — ^The industry has raised the 
price of land in this vicinity from |10 to $30 per acre. 

W. H. Gilbert, an extensive grower in Bay, Ingham and Saginaw Coun- 
ties. — It is a new industry in this country, but destined to raise the price 
of land adapted to growing sugar beets 60 per cent. 

Note. — Mr. Gilbert's faith is exemplified by his works, he planting 
1,100 acres in 1901. and 1,840 acres in 1902, which will be largely aug- 
mented in 1903. — [Commissioner.] 
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Table t^iowmg the cost of raising and delivering beets to thefa,ctory by 18 growers near the 

Holland factory , 



Name of grower. 



H.M.KUes. 

G. H. Tien 

J. Rolman. 

Nioklas Skipper. 
James Kapenga. 

J. asucrht. 

p.p. Peck 

Gtorben Terpstra. 
Walter BoUen... 
P.Nienhuls 

H. J. Kooyers... 

G. J. Speet. 

H. Spvker 

BeiLXarldiis. 

B. N. Bauman . . . 
J. Brouners 

C. Braamse 

C. C. Lime 

Aggregate amount 
paid 

Average cost per 
acre 



& 
% 



s 

o 



$186 
»T0 
% 10 

tS5 

2S5 
180 
225 
225 
225 

225 
225 
225 
225 

225 
250 
1 87 
225 



a 



\\ 



$1 00 
1 SO 
1 60 
200 
200 

1 00 

100 

75 

75 

1 25 

1 00 

1 25 

1 25 

75 

1 25 
1 60 
1 25 
1 50 



$1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
200 
1 60 

200 
60 
50 
60 

1 50 

1 00 
1 50 
1 25 
1 00 

200 

1 00 

1 00 

50 



3 

^ 



$0 40 

60 

1 00 

05 

50 

1 00 
60 
75 
40 
60 

60 
75 
75 
50 

75 
76 
40 
80 



$8 00 
700 
600 
500 
400 

500 
500 
400 
800 
800 

260 
400 
400 
800 

800 
400 
800 
400 



n 

Is 

It 
I- 



$5 00 
200 
800 
500 
400 

400 
800 
800 
800 
400 

250 
400 
500 
400 

500 
500 
400 
400 



9 

I 

o 

I* 



$8 00 
600 
500 
400 
500 

500 
800 
800 
400 
400 

600 
500 
400 
400 

800 
800 
200 
125 



s 



•I 



$6 00 
600 
700 
600 
800 

600 
600 
500 
600 
800 

600 
700 
600 
600 

700 
700 
600 
800 



8 

o 



$16 75 
26 70 
26 60 

26 00 

27 26 

26 25 

20 80 
10 25 
19 90 

24 60 

21 75 

25 75 
24 80 
21 60 



24 75 
19 68 
21 80 






$0 60 

75 

60 

00 

1 00 

60 
90 
'60 
50 
1 00 

60 
60 
60 
60 

25 
60 
.V) 
75 



889 32 



!60 



$20 75 



$10 90 



$72 60 



$69 60 



$70 25 



$117 00 



$128 72 



$10 95 



$2 18 



$1 25 



$1 15 



$0 61 



$4 03 



$3 86 



$3 90 



$6 60 



$83 82 



$0 61 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM FOREGOING TABLE. 

Cost of seed for 18 acres by 18 diiferent men $ 39.32 

Average cost per acre for each 2.18 

Cost of ploughing 18 acres by 18 different men 22.50 

Average cost per acre for each 1.25 

Cost of dragging 18 acres by IS different men 20.75 

Average cost per acre for each 1.15 

Cost of sowing 18 acres by 18 different men 10.90 

Average cost per acre for each 61 

Cost of thinning 18 acres by 18 different men 72.50 

Average cost per acre for each 4.03 

Cost of weeding 18 acres four times by 18 different men 69.50 

Average cost per acre tor each 3.86 

Cost of cultivating 18 acres by 18 different men 70.25 

Average cost per acre for each 3.90 

Cost of harvesting 18 acres by 18 different men 117.00 

Average cost per acre for each , 6.50 

Total cost for 18 acres by 18 different men 428.72 

Average cost per acre for each man 23.82 

Cost of delivering 18 tons to factory by 18 different men 10.95 

Average cost per ton for each man 61 



THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 

Chapter III. of the 19th Annual Report (1902) dwelt entirely on the 
manufacture and use of Portland cement in Michigan. One year ago 
ten plants were in operation in the State, with a daily capacity of 9,800 
barrels. There are now or will be by July 1, thirteen factories making 
cement with a daily capacity of 14,250 barrels and it is practically cer- 
tain that other contemplated plants will be put. in operation during the 
season. The demand for the past year has exceeded the supply, stimu- 
lating factories in operation and those nearing completion to their utmost 
exertion. It has been a prosperous year for those making cement and 
the outlook in the State is bright. The demand for the article for the 
past year has augmented the price and still it reaches the consumer for 
less than half what it did a few years ago. It is quite evident that the 
price will again diminish, but with the use of improved machinery the 
cost of manufacture will be still further reduced. During the past year 
several of the factories in operation have been thoroughly overhauled, 
their capacity increased and all are now working on a solid paying basis, 
not only in the manufacture of the best marketable article, but in the 
organization of the companies who operate them. 
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THE USES OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the use of Portland cement 
is steadily increasing. Its use in concreting for foundations and base- 
ment flooring and for street pavements account for a certain part of the 
increase. It is becoming a recognized fact that it is easier and generally 
much cheaper to make an artificial stone, moulded to size and shape 
than it is to quarry a rock from its parent bed and hew it into proper 
form with mallet and chisel. Cement offers itself to every caprice of 
the architect. In many, if not in most, cases, it is better for the re- 
quired purpose than natural rock. It makes admirable sidewalks. It 
can be moulded into all the forms that are possible with terra cottfa and 
it can be so molded about a steel column as to give it the appearance of 
a hewn pillar of rock, adding to the supporting strength of the steel and 
protecting it from rust. That it is a permanent building material is well 
established. The splendid hotels at St. Augustine, Florida, are examples 
of its utility in large buildings. The homestead of James Vreeland, in 
Monguagon township, Wayne County, built in 1876, is another example 
of its utility for ordinary building purposes, for the building is as solid 
as if hewn out of the living rock. 

AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL. 

Michigan is extremely fortunate in being able to supply the raw ma- 
terial for making a cement that commands the highest price. It has 
been said that there is material enough in sight in this State to manu- 
facture 50,000 barrels per day for a period of 100 years. No other State 
is located so as to compete with Michigan in the manufacture of this 
most essential building material and placing it on the market. The best 
authority, the great contractors and builders, all give evidence of the 
superior quality of Michigan made cement. This means the employ- 
ment of thousands of laborers, both skilled and unskilled, at remunerative 
wages and at an industry that is destined to be permanent. 

MICHIGAN A GREAT PRODUCER. 

The State is one of the greatest producers of cement because of 
peculiar geological conditions. The State is gently rolling. Most of 
the streams are sluggish and many counties abound in numerous lakes 
of shallow depth and muddy bottom. Some of these lakes were the 
creation of old beaver dams which backed up the waters of swamps and 
slow streams until they filled the low ground about them, when the gjeat 
processes of nature began, which ultimately transformed them into lands 
of the most fertile type. Water lilies, arrowhead and marine glasses 
spring up and each year they scatter their dead leaves and stems over 
the bottom to form a soft muck. Myriads of crustaceans and moUusks 
appear in the bottom and each generation as it dies leaves its shells* 
which are almost pure carbonate of lime. The lime collects in a stratum. 
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the thickness depending upon the length of time the pond or lake is in 
existence and the prevalence of food for such animals. Time and the 
action of the elements reduces all the shells to lime, and presently along 
comes an investigator who scoops up the marl, as this deposit is called, 
combines it with other ingredients and burns the mixture, then grinds it 
into a fine, gray powder which, when mixed with water, will unite to- 
gether with the firm cohesion of a rock. 



ANOTHER SOURCE OF SUPPI.V. 

Another source of cement supply is in the outcropping beds of lime- 
stone, some of which are of particularly fine quality of carbonate of lime. 
This stone crushed and roasted in combination with the other ingredients 
of cement makes a very convenient and altogether perfect source of sup- 
ply. The limestone beds are merely older formations than the marl beds, 
which have to lie many ages before they cement themselves into solid 
rock. The cement manufacturer sets up his business wherever he finds 
the material most convenient to his hand. His market is constantly ex- 
panding as the demand for cement grows from familiarity with its use- 
fulness. 





Table of information 


of the ament plants in Michig 


an. 




1 


Name of organization. 


Location of 
plant. 


Name 
of manager. 


Address 
of manager. 


15 


1 


BronsoD Portland Cement Co 


Bronson 


Q. E. Hayward 
H. J. Paxton... 
F. a Moore.... 
J. F. Williams.. 
J. W. Spence.. 

O. Button 

W. OlT 


Bronson 

Detroit 

Elk Rapids 

Detroit 


1,900 


? 




Fen ton 


1,000 


8 
4 


Elk Rapids Portland Cement Co 

Egyptian Portland Cement Co 

Great Northern Portland Cement Co. 

Hecla Portland Cement & Coal Co. . . 
Michigan Alkali Ca 


Elk Rapids 

Pen ton 


500 

1,000 


6 

6 
7 


Marlt>oroagh 

West Bay City. . . 
Wyandotte 

MoJerJiSe.'*.'.!!!'. 
Cement City 

Alpena 


Baldwin 

Bay City 

Wyandotte .... 

Newaygo 

Jonesvme 

Jackson 

Alpena 


1,000 

8,000 
500 


8 
9 


Newaygo Portland Cement Co 

Omega Portland Cement Co 


B.F. Becker. .. 
Chas. F. Wade. 
W.F.Cowhan. 

The Company.. 
J. R Patterson 
L.M Wing 


1,000 
600 


10 
11 


Peninsular Portland Cement Co 


750 

800 


}? 


Peerless Portland Cement Co 


Union City 

Coldwater 

Quincy 


Union City 

Coldwater 


900 


13 
14 


Wolverine Portland Cement Co 

Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 


1,500 
1,500 
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STATISTICS OF PORTLAND CEMBNT INDUSTRY IN MICHIGAN. 

Number of plants In operation 14 

Aggregate dally capacity of plants in barrels 14,250 

Average dally capacity for each plant 1,018 

Aggregate cost of eleven plants, in round numbers ;$7,000,000 

Average cost for each plant when completed 636,963 

Number that use marl as the principal ingredient 10 

Number that use limestone as the principal ingredient 2 

Number that use both, marl and limestone 2 

Average per cent of clay used in the manufacture 27 

Number that think cost of manufacture will Increase 4 

Number that think cost of manufacture will decrease 7 

Number who give no opinion ^ 3 

Number that tliink demand for cement will increase 14 

Number where output will be apt to increase 14 

Aggregate number barrels made in 1901 (10 plants) 96,300 

Average for each plant in operation 9,630 

Aggregate number of barrels made in 1902 (11 plants) $151,363 

Average for each plant in operation 13,760 

Increased 22 per cent output over 1901. 

Aggregate number employes other than day laborers (13 plants) 686 

Average number for each plant 53 

Average daily wages paid these employes $2.71 

Aggregate number day laborers employed (13 plants) 962 

Average number for each plant 74 

Average daily wages paid these employes $1.68 

Whole number of employes (13 plants) 1,648 

Average number for each plant 127 

Average daily wages for each employe *. $2.16 

Number of factories that employ traveling salesmen 7 

Number of traveling salesmen employed 16 

Average annual salary of traveling salesmen $1,266 

Number of factories giving average monthly pay roll 11 

Aggregate amount of these pay rolls $71,150 

Average monthly pay roll for each of the 11 factories 6,468 



DEDUCTIONS FROM THE STATISTICS. 

The 14 plants now in operation in Michigan have a capacity for mak- 
ing 14^0 barrels of cement daily ; these plants cost on an average over 
1600,000 each ; their daily output averages nearly 14,000 barrels per day, 
an increase of 22 per cent over 1901. It is the unanimous opinion of the 
managers of the plants in operation that the demand for cement will in- 
crease, and that the cost of manufacture will slightly decrease, while the 
output will show a decided increase. 

The plants in operation give employment to 1,048 employes, at an 
average daily wage of $2.15. It is thought that at least 2,500 employes 
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will be working in Portland cement factories during the current year, 
and that the present average wages will be maintained. 

The demand for cement has been so marked the past season, as to 
preclude the necessity of placing traveling salesmen on the road, al- 
though seven of the plants now in operation are employing such sales- 
men, their average yearly salaries being |1,266 each. The monthly 
pay roll of an ordinary cement plant when in operation averages about 
16,500 and it is safe to say that the plants now in operation in the State 
are paying in wages alone over |90,000 each month. From these figures 
it will be seen that the manufacture of Portland cement in Michigan is 
one of her important industries and that the business outlook for the 
future is very bright. 

REMARKS OF SOME OF THE OPERATORS. 

Egyptian Cement Company, Fenton. — We look for an increasing and 
prosperous business next year. 

Great Northern Cement Company, Marlborough. — ^The price ot ce- 
ment has advanced from $1 per barrel a year ago to as high as $2.60 at the 
factories by the carload. During the past year the plants in the United 
States have not been able to supply the demand and there is every indi- 
cation that the year 1903 will show a greater demand. 

Hecla Portland Cement and Coal jCompany^ Bay City. — ^We operate 
our coal mines four miles west of Bay City and have railroad to the plant. 
We are also putting in a coal dock with a capacity of unloading 150 cars 
per day to the boats. 

Michigan Alkali Company, Wyandotte. — The Portland cement factory 
of this company is operated in connection with the Alkali plant. 

Newaygo Portland Cement Company, Newaygo. — Our plant is the 
only one in the country operated by water power ; is more thoroughly 
equipped with duplicate machinery than any we know of. The plant has 
not shut down since starting and every conceivable labor-saving device 
has been installed. 

Peninsular Portland Cement Company, Cement City. — We use com- 
pressed air in pumping our marl from the dredge. li is a six-rotary 
plant, but expect to enlarge next season. The plant operates steadily 
nearly all the, time, only occasionally closing for repairs. 

The Alpena Portland Cement Company, Alpena. — We employ a large 
number of men in our stone quarry getting our stone for the beet sugar- 
plants of which we supply eight, and will likely extend to other products 
from the quarry. 

The Peerless Portland Cement Company, Union City. — We have re- 
cently increased our acreage of marl and expect to increase our output to 
1,400 barrels daily. 

Wolverine Portland Cement Company. — We are making extensive 
repairs at the plants, both at Coldwatcr and Union City, which will 
enable us to turn out 500,000 barrels next year. We have extensive 
orders ahead, but have been troubled in getting a supply of coal the 
past year. 
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GROWING AND MANUFACTURING CHICORY. 

Chicory roots are grown much the same as the garden parsnip, re- 
sembling that vegetable in color, shape and size. It is used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, its advocates claiming that it is more healthful, more 
nutritious and far more economical. It is often mixed with coffee, many 
preferring it to the pure article. The seed is imported from Holland and 
costs the grower |1 per pound, it requiring one and one-half pounds to 
the acre. It will g^ow on poorer soil than the sugar beet, light sandy 
loam being the best adapted, although black loam and muck soil is 
preferred by some growers. The preparation of the soil, planting, cul- 
tivating, harvesting and marketing are much the same as the sugar beet, 
the cost being slightly less. The results of the canvass of this industry 
in 1901, as g^ven in the 19th annual report, was read with interest, elicit- 
ing many inquiries regarding the industry. 

RESULTS OF THE CANVASS MADE IN 1902. 

During the past season the department again made a canvass of the 
industry. There has been but little increase in the growth of the root 
or the manufacture of the product as compared with 1901, the wet 
weather having the same bad effect as on the growing of other products. 
No roots were raised for the plant at Ann Arbor, that factory being idle. 
The following table shows the location of the Michigan plants in opera- 
tion in 1902, giving the capacity of each and the name and address of the 
managers. 



Table giving chicory plants in operation in Michigan, with location, capacity , and names 

and addresses of managers. 



1 
i 


Name of plant. 

National Cbicory Co. No. 1 . 
National Chicory Co. No. 2. 

E.B. Muller&Co. No. I 

E. B. Muller & Co. No. 2.... 
Vannette BroSr-. - r --r , - 


Town where 
located. 


County. 


o 


Name of manacrer. 


Address of 
manager. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


W.Bay City.. 

Bay City 

Port Huron.. 

Bad Axe 

Capao 

New Haven. . 


Bay 

Bay 

St. Clair.. 
Huron .... 
St. Clafr.. 
Maoomb.. 


36 
35 

eo 

20 
25 
13 


J. M. Riegel 

J. M. Riegel 

A van Slambrouck. 

E.B. Muller. 

Vannette Bros.... 
A. A. Bennett 


W. Bay City. 
W. Bay City. 
Port Huron. 
Port Huron. 
Capao. 


6 


New Haven Evap. Co 


New Haven. 
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In addition to the above is the plant at Ann Arbor, of which the de- 
partment has no knowledge as to its future prospects. The given cost 
of the six plants aggregate |147,000, or an average of |24,500 each. 
They have an average capacity for slicing 31.3 tons of chicory roots each 
per day. Three of these plants, viz., those at West Bay City, Port 
Huron, and Capac, manufacture the finished product, the other three 
only kiln drying the sliced roots for market. 

In the past year the six plants had the product from 4,530 acres of 
chicory, an average of 735 acres for each factory, the Bad Axe plant 
having 1,500 acres, while the New Haven plant only secured 180 acres. 
This was 930 acres more than that of 1901, but the yield in roots was 
1,350 tons less than in 1901. The aggregate number of tons sliced in 
1901 was 16,600, while in 1902 there was only 14,650 tons. The average 
yield per acre in 1901 was about 6 tons per acre, while in 1902 the yield 
did not average four tons for each acre planted. In many fields the 
plants were entirely drowned out. 



LABOR EMPLOYED AND WAGES PAID. 

In the matter of labor, the six factories kept employed an aggregate 
of 123 employes, an average of about 21 for each plant, the West Bay 
City and the Port Huron plants, where the finished product is made, 
keeping about 35 persons on their rolls steadily. The average wages 
paid for all lal»or was |1.66 per day. In addition to this is the em- 
ployes of the growers in raising and marketing the roots. The average 
price paid for chicory at the factories was }7 per ton, a slight increase 
over that of 1901. 



SHRINKAGE IN MANUFACTURE AND VALUE OF PRODUCT. 

From the reports of manufacturers it requires an average of a little less 
than four tons of chiocry roots to produce one ton of the dried product, 
which has been placed on the market the past year at an average of 
f37.17 per ton. For one ton of the finished product it requires four and 
one-half tons of roots. The finished product, ready to use as a substi- 
tute for coffee, has averaged $63.33 per ton the past season. The 
heaviest markets for both products is in the east. Chicory is not used 
to any great extent in Michigan. There is no reason why the industry 
should not increase, although most of the manufacturers think it will 

The modern silk worm is in the truest sense a domesticated animal, 
not 



REMARKS BY PRINCIPAL OPERATORS. 
E. B. MULLER & COMPANY. 

This firm will spend about f5,000 enlarging their plant at Bad Axe, 
doubling its capacity and thus saving freight on 75 per cent of green 
roots not used in finished product. It is remarkable to note the differ- 
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ence between the sugar beet and chicory industries ; both were started 
at about the same time. Beet sugar growing has gradually increased 
while the producing of chicory roots has decreased. Before the tariff 
was placed on chicory in 1896 about 16,000,000 pounds were imported 
and consumed annually in this country. The entire output for 1901 was 
hardly 6,000,000 pounds. The estimate for 1902 is 5,600,000 pounds. It 
was impossible to harvest more than two-thirds of the chicory root crop 
in this vicinity on account of the wet season. 

I 

THE NATIONAL CHICORY COMPANY. 

This company operates the two plants at the Bay Cities, formerly the 
United States Chicory Company and the Michigan Chicory Company. 
We planted a much larger acreage in 1902 than the year previous, but 
the wet weather gave us a much less tonnage.* Our work in manufaj:- 
turing starts about the last week in September and runs about four 
months. The West Bay City plant, which manufactures the finished 
product, will be operated the entire year, except a short stoppage for 
repairs. All sections of the State are adapted to the growth of chicory 
and the industry should increase. Those interested appreciate the ef- 
forts of the department in making the business more prominent. 



THE FLAX INDUSTRY. 

In the chapter of the 19th annual report, devoted to the raising and 
manufacture of flax in Michigan, the Bureau gave an extended account 
of this industry. The information given brought many inquiries, show- 
ing a developing interest in an industry which may become a most im- 
portant one in the State. The six factories now in operation are under 
the general supervision of Mr. James McColl, of Yale, whose long ex- 
perience in the business qualifies him to impart most valuable informa- 
tion. With this in mind the department feels indebted to Mr. McColl 
for a solicited communication, which will be read with interest by all, 
especially by thost contemplating the raising and marketing of flax o^ 
hemp. The letter follows the statistics given below: 
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Table showing location mid cost of plants, name and address of managers and number of 

employes for each plant. 



Town wbere located. 



County. 



Name of maoaicer. 



Address. 



Cost of 
plant. 



gs 






Yale. 

Croswell ... 

Fargo 

Deckenrllle 

Pigeon 

Brown City 



St. Clair. 
Sanilac 
St. Clair. 
Sanllao. . 
Huron... 
Sanilac 



James McCoa . 
C. W Jackson. 
H. A. Zuelcb... 
James Brigbt. 
C. L. S toner.... 
Charles Brigbt 



Yale 

CroswelL.... 
Fargo.... ^ 
DeckervlUe. 

Pigeon 

Brown City.. 



119,000 
7,600 
5,000 
6.000 
6.500 
6,f0> 



I 



50 
30 
25 
30 
25 
25 



An average flax mill, without the hacheling shops, costs approximately 
t6,000. The plant at Yale has hacheling shops in connection with its 
breaking and scuching machines. The products from all the other mills 
is hacheled and prepared for market at this plant, and in addition from 
two hundred to three hundred tons of Canadian flax is annually shipped 
here. Yale is the home of Mr. James McColl, who is the general man- 
ager of the several plants. 

Clay loam is conceded by all the mills to be the best soil for the growth 
of flax, the average yield being one and one-half tons per acre, which 
averages |10 per ton delivered at the mill. In 1901 the six mills manu- 
factured an aggregate of 1,850 tons of raw flax, an average of 308 tons 
each. In 1902 they manufactured 1,950 tons, or 325 tons each, a slight 
increase, although the season was very unfavorable. 

The marketable products of flax are flax seed, hackled line, hackled tow, 
scutched, retted and green tow. The markets are in New York and 
eastern cities. The general opinion of those who are engaged in the 
industry is that it will increase in Michigan. It will also be noticed in 
Mr. McColl's letter that the growth and manufacture of hemp will be 
largely experimented on, this latter product being treated the same as 
flax, the product finding a ready market. 
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MR. McCOLL'S LETTER. 

Yale, Michigan, November 22, 1902, 
Hon. Scott Grisvvold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Michigan: 

Dear Sir — At yoiir request, I enclose herewith a statistical report of our 
several flax mills in Michigan, which I trust will furnish the statistics 
you need. The flax industry in the State is conducted entirely by the 
firm of James Livingston & Company, who commenced operations on 
a small scale in 1888 at Yale, St. Clair County. They now own and 
operate six mills, but the factory at Yale is the center or headquarters 
for the business, the other mills shipping their partially finished product 
there to be finished for market. 

Until July 1st, this year, we had the most promising season in the 
history of the business for a large crop of flax, but climatic cojiditions, 
over which we had no control (wet weather) set in and this, together 
with the scarcity of labor, has made it one of the most disastrous seasons 
financially, in the history of our business, in the State. Owing to the 
continued rain it was impossible to harvest the crop until 60 per cent 
of it was spoiled in the field. 

From our long experience in the industry we are quite confident in 
stating that Michigan is a first-class State for the cultivation of flax for 
fiber and there are few crops grown that will pay a farmer better, if he 
has the proper soil. Flax requires a good clay loam and should be sown 
as early in May as possible, it taking 75 days to mature the crop. It 
leaves the soil in excellent condition for fall wheat and gives the farmer 
plenty of time to prepare the land after the flax is taken off. After har- 
vesting it is taken to the mill and threshed; then taken back to grass 
fields and spread for the purpose of rotting. It is then bound up^ and 
stored in our large barns and from there is taken to the scutching mills. 
This work is done in the winter. After the scutching process it is taken 
to the hackling shops, where it is prepared for spinning. In this depart- 
ment we keep 30 men steadily employed, and pay them 2 cents per pound, 
their wages averaging f 2 per day. 

The dressed line, or hackled flax, is used for making linen thread and 
twines; the hackled tow is used for twines and carpet warps. The 
scutched or coarser tow is used for making linen crash, and the coarse 
or poorer tow is used for upholstering and rubbing. 

I will also state that we grew as an experiment this season fifty acres 
of Kentucky hemp, but owing to the wet season it was not as satisfac- 
tory as we had hoped, but at the same time we feel warranted in going 
into it more extensively another year in connection with the growing of 
flax. It is treated in exactly the same way as flax, with the exception 
it is not pulled but cut ; it grows from eight to twelve feet high and is 
not at all exhaustive to the soil, leaving it in excellent condition for other 
crops. It is our intention to go largely into the growing of hemp in the 
near future. 

I shall be pleased at any time to give you or others, who may be in- 
terested, any information possible regarding the growing and manufac- 
ture of flax and hemp. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES McCOLL. 
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THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

The finest and most valuable textile fibres is the product of a small 
caterpillar, the larval form of a moth, Sericaria (Bombyx) Mori, a native 
of China. 

The latin name for silk is Serica from the ancient town of northern 
China (Sericaria) where silk was first produced. 

In the Belding Mills is silk from China, Japan and Italy in bales from 
The species in the wild state seems to have ceased to exist ages ago. 
There is but a single species of the cultivated silk worm, but this species 
has many varieties, some of which produce white silk, some a greenish 
silk and others a yellow silk. The domestication of the silk worm took 
place in China about B. C. 2700. History relates that the Emperor, 
Hoang Ti, of that country h^d a brisk and inventive wife by the name of 
Si-Ling Chi. The Empress had, it appears a special talent for meddling 
in state affairs and became such a public nuisance that she was at last 
advised by her husband, "Go spin, you jade, go spin." This excellent 
woman, taking her lord at his word and not finding any spinnable fibre 
handy, went into her garden and gathered a large number of worms she 
had spinning on her mulberry trees. From the fibre produced by these 
worms she spun with a distaff, silk threads. 

Silk culture is to this day a household industry over the whole of 
China and Japan. 

In 1826, the United States Secretary, Richard Rush, caused to be pre- 
paffed and published a manual of silk growing which was for many years 
the standard American authority. Silk growing soon became very popu- 
lar in all the Atlantic States. From 1838 to 1844 large nurseries of 
Chinese mulberry were planted and a speculative craze set in. Yearling 
trees of this variety were bought and sold at from |2.00 to f4.00 each. 
In the winter of 1841 a very severe frost destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of these young trees which were now found to be not hardy above Wash- 
ington. The speculation in trees collapsed. Hundreds of silk growers 
who had paid fancy prices for their trees were ruined. Silk growing in 
the United States received a set-back from which it has never recovered. 

The census of 1900 shows in operation in the United States 483 silk 
mills having a capital of over 81 million dollars, 65 thousand people were 
employed and over 20 million dollars paid for labor. 

Worm. — ^The silk worm at birth weighs about i-ioo grains. Its color 
is normally brown at birth but becomes darker after a few days. The 
body is composed of twelve separate rings or segments. The head of 
the worm is formed of two spherical plates separated by a triangle. In 
the front part of the head are six or seven black spots. These are the 
eyes. Below the eyes is the mouth armed with two toothed jaws which 
move in a horizontal direction when feeding. The silk spinneretts are 
two in number and are situated on the middle of the lower lip. The 
silk reservoir is within the body and extends the entire length of the 
59 
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body being much doubled and twisted so that when straightened out it 
is over lyi feet long. The silk within the reservoir resembles thick 
mucilage. 

The common annual silk worm molts or casts its skin five times, each 
new skin being lighter colored than the last. The last casting is made 
within the completed cocoon. The casting of the skin permits the worm 
to grow and expand. The molting is a very laborious operation, and 
none but healthy worms can survive it, and when a worm fails to cast 
its skin at the proper time it soon after dies. 

Egg, — ^The egg of the common silk worm is about the size of a common 
mustard seed, yellowish at first but in a few days becoming slate color. 

The silk worm moth is about two inches across the outspread wings, 
whitish and densely covered with woolly hairs on body. 

The wings are four in number, nearly transparent and covered with a 
whitish powder and marked with two wavy brown bands. 

The moth, as it comes from the cocoon, is full grown and complete, 
It does not eat anything and possesses only an imperfect mouth which 
serves to moisten and dissolve the silk fibres at one end of the cocoon, 
and through this part the moth pushes its way into the free air. 

The free life of the moth is very short, lasting only from two to six 
days. But during this period she lays from 300 to 400 eggs and dies 
soon after. 

The Cocoon. — After the silk worm becomes full grown it ceases to eat 
and diminishes in size and seeks a retired spot among the branches of 
trees to spin its cocoon. Here it first throws out numerous loose threads 
forming the so-called "floss silk." Within this loose envelope it then 
forms the tough body of the cocoon by laying down silk threads in regu- 
lar figure of eight loops. 

The worm works incessantly forcing the silk out by the contraction 
of its body, the fine gauze-like network soon surrounds it and gradually 
thickens until in 24 hours after beginning to spin, the worm is nearly 
hidden from view. But the cjocoon is not completed for about three 
days. From nine to ten inches of silk flow from the spinnett in a minute. 
The inner side of the cocoon when finished is covered with a water and 
air-tight cement. About 19% of the total weight of the cocoon is silk, 
the rest in weight is crysalis and castings. The total period from the 
hatching of the worm to the completed cocoon is above 25 days. About 
300 cocoons weigh one pound. 

Reeling Silk, which implies unwinding the silk from the cocoons* combin- 
ing several of the cocoon threads into one compound thread and reeling 
this into skeins which constitute the raw silk of commerce, is a process 
of manufacture which about doubles the value of the natural silk. As 
previously stated, in forming the cocoon, the worm works very fast. Tt 
first throws out a loose irregular covering which forms the floss of the 
cocoon. After this it proceeds in a more regular manner, laying down 
the silk in a series of figure of eight loops. The worm cements these 
by a gum which makes a continuous and very strong fibre from the sep- 
arate cocoon strands. To unwind this single fibre from the cocoons, 
these are placed in a basin of water and kept at a temperature of about 
150 degrees for a time and beaten and stirred with a small whisk broom 
until the gun softens and the silk threads show signs of loosening. 
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These separate threads are caught on the brush of the broom, combined 
together and caught and passed through a brass "eye" on the edge of the 
basin, then fastened to a reel from 22" to 24" in diamter and continuously 
wound into a single skein. The length of the natural thread, as spun 
by the worm into ^ cocoon, approximates 4,000 feet in length. 

The diameter of these cocoon threads commonly speaking, "as fine 
as a spiders web," is greatest in the center and tapers at both ends, 
therefore in combining these into a single thread which constitutes the 
skein, it is of g^eat importance to have the threads of uniform diameter 
throughout. To accomplish this, a fresh thread from the basin must be 
added from time to time to make up for the growing thinness of other 
threads. This requires great judgment on the part of the reeler. An 
expert operator from a single, basin will reel from one to two pounds of 
skein silk in 10 hours. In 300 days a single basin should work up from 
3,000 to 4,000 pounds of fresh cocoons. 

Process of Silk Manufacture. — The raw silk is received at the mills in 
large bales covered with matting, similar to that in which tea is 
wrapped. Under this matting various moisture proof papers of different 
kinds. The work of the silk worm, the army of industrious foreigners 
who gather in their product is represented in these bales of many thou- 
sand dollars worth of raw silk in skeins, and to understand something 
of the patience and industry required to gather this material it should be 
understood that there is probably no part of the American people to-day 
patient and frugal enough to take the place of the "yellow human army" 
which manipulates it in other parts of the world. 

So far the attempts to make silk raising profitable in this country failed 
principally because the American people would never be content with the 
scant returns for the labor expended. 

125 to 225 pounds to the bale. These bales are opened and the con- 
tents, in bundles and packages weighing say five pounds each of a white 
or yellowish color, are weighed and sorted and then taken to the soak- 
ing room where it goes through a solution of soap and water heated to a 
temperature of from 90 to 100 degrees in which the gum is softened. 
The moisture from the soaking mixture is then largely thrown out by a 
centrifugal extractor and the skeins of silk then go to the winding room, 
and then first through a rubbing process by hand which softens the hard 
places that have not been eliminated by the soaking process. The wind- 
ing operation proper transfers the silk from the skeins to bobbins and 
this is the first essential process accomplished by machinery. These 
bobbins are then assembled onto entirely difl^erent machines which auto- 
matically combine together any number of threads from two to forty or 
even many more, depending upon the size of thread required for differ- 
ent purposes. This automatic machinery not only combines the differ- 
ent number of skeins into one but at the same time spins them as one 
thread. The number of turns per inch being determined by exchange- 
able gears, depending upon the size of the thread required or purpoae for 
which the silk is to be used. It is only necessary for the operator to re- 
place the empty bobbins as the silk is wound off with full bobbins from 
time to time, the machine does the rest, and if the machine is set, we will 
say for 10 threads, and the silk is wound off one bobbin of the 10, the 
spindle which revolves the take-up bobbin will stop instantly until an- 
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Other full bobbin is placed in. While these machines are not actually 
endowed with brains and reasoning faculties, they represent and carry 
out the perfected work of the brains of American mechanics. 

Taking Machine Twist, thi^ process above described combines, we will 
say for the sake of illustration, 10 of the skein threads into one thread 
and spins them together and this constitutes a single cable of the three 
cables which makes the spool silk as it is found in the stores. Three of 
the take-up bobbins which contain one of these single cables are then 
placed on another automatic machine which combines the three to- 
gether, twisting them in an opposite direction but not sufficiently to take 
out the spin that has been wrought in the single cable but enough to 
make the soft pliable thread which constitutes the finished product. The 
completed cable is then run over another machine called the stretcher, or, 
in other words, an equalizer, and passed through a bath of soap and 
water which draws out any inequalities which may exist in the thread 
caused by uneven tension on the spinning and twisting machines and 
increasing the length approximately 15%. 

The thread is then placed on another machine called a reel and made 
into skeins of 50" in length containing, according to the size of the 
thread, from 500 to 2,500 yards. 

These skeins are then taken to the dye house and put through what 
is called the dye-gumming or boiling-off process, which is boiling in a 
strong solution of soap and pure water, and the silk comes out of the pro- 
cess a pure white, and for the first time (the gum having been extracted) 
with a soft pliable lustrous appearance found only in pure raw silk in its 
natural state, and has lost one-fourth of its weight. 

The operation of dycmg can hardly be described, each process is a 
quick operation, and each relying more upon the skilled and expert eye of 
the experienced dyer than any set rules. After dyeing the various colors 
and shades are again put through the centrifugal extractor which re- 
moves most of the moisture, and from there it goes to a drying room. 
The skeins, after dyeing, are then placed upon another winding machine 
and wound onto bobbins and again run over a cleaning and equalizing 
machine, thence to the spoolers where it is wound onto various sizes of 
spools from the small spool containing three yards for embroidery pur- 
poses, 10 yards foi working buttonholes and 50 and 100 yards for sew^ 
ing machines and hand-sewing, and the various spools designated as J4 
oz., 8 oz., 10, 12 and 16 oz., used for all sorts of manufacturing industries 
from sewing ladies' shoes to upholstering sleeping cars. The above 
description covers the manufacture of silk thread only, and it should be 
borne in mind that each one of the 10 threads used to make one of the 
three cables for "Machine Twist" or spool silk contains on an average 12 
of the common threads as spun by the worm A^hich would equal 120 
cocoon threads to each cable so that in twisting three of these cables to- 
gether for the completed thread of an average size, the result would be 
a combination of 360 threads as originally spun by the worm. 

Space would not permit of describing all the various manipulations re- 
quired for the manufacture of the silk fibre for the various kinds of skein 
silks whether for use by electricians for wrapping wires, embroidery, 
filo, wash twist, etching silks, flosses of various kinds and for the warp 
and filling for the weaving of ribbons and various kinds of broad goods. 
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At their Belding Mill No. 2 described in the first part of this article as 
being 50x400 feet, 4 stories high with power house annex, 70x76, the 
Belding Bros. & Co. manufacture what is known commercially as Piece 
Dye Fabrics. The silk warp being made from a single thread of raw silk 
as it comes from the skein which is described above as being made from 
a number of the single cocoon fibres. Each one of these single threads 
will average to contain 20,000 yards to the ounce of silk and the threads 
in a single warp will vary from 9,000 to 21,000 threads. These goods 
are woven in the grey or raw state and dyed and finished in the piece 
from 300 to 500 yards in length and varying from 20" to 48" in width. 

This description covers briefly all that can be said in a necessarily lim- 
ited article covering this most interesting manufacturing industry, of 
which the only mills located in the West are at Belding, Michigan. 

The following is taken from Bulletin No. 181, of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station: 

"The United States is now the greatest silk manufacturing country in 
the world. It consumes annually over 25% of the world's total output 
of raw silk. Yet, at present, not one pound of American-grown silk is 
found upon our markets. Experience has shown that the average of 
American-g^own silk is superior to the average of that of any other coun- 
try. Our climate seems to be specially adapted for the production of the 
finest grades of fibre. With millions of acres of cheap land suitable for 
growing the mulberry, and with our intelligent and inventive population,, 
there seems no reason why we should not g^ow all the silk we manufac- 
ture, and even export fibre to other countries." 

A WRITER IN THE AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL SAYS I 

**If any hereabout desire to go into sericulture (i. c, raising silkworms 
and reeling the silk from the cocoons) he, or she, should make applica- 
tion to their congressman and receive an outfit of fifty mulberry tree-cut- 
tings and silkworm 'seed* (eggs) to start in business. 

"This is under a new law put through by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson, who is crazy on the subject, and has induced congress to appro- 
priate 110,000 for the purpose of affording the people of this country an 
opportunity to compete with France, where this class of work is done for 
about a franc (twenty cents) a day ; with Italy where it is fifteen cents, 
and with China or Japan where silk reelers work for five or ten cents, or 
a pint of rice. Now, if you have any desire for the work, try it. 

"In this connection we are reminded of the 'Diet of Worms,' and it 
may be of interest to know that a good healthy silkworm will eat twice 
its own weight daily in mulberry leaves, and in its brief life (in that 
form) of from twenty to twenty-six days, will attain to 8,000 times its 
original weight. Then it is ready to fasten itself to a twig and spin and 
weave its own shroud around itself. And that is the cocoon." 



BELDING BROS. & COMPANY. 

Among the permanent industries firmly established in Michigan are 
the silk manufacturing plants of the Belding Bros. & Co., of Belding, 
Ionia County. These mills, as regards modern factory construction, 
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rank with the very best, not only in Michigan, but in the United States, 
and the equipment which consists of very delicate automatic machinery 
is the most perfect that the best mechanical skill can devise and the 
products are strictly in keeping with the equipment. 

The Belding Bros., originators of the business, started manufacturing 
silk thread in Rockville, Conn., in 1866, and are now operating the orig- 
inal factory, to which large additions have been made, to its fullest 
capacity, employing about 500 people and converting daily some 500 
pounds of raw silk into silk threads of every description, including spool 
silks, knitting, crochet, stitching, and in fact silk threads for every pur- 
pose for which it is used. 

In 1872 the increased demand for their product compelled them to 
build an additional mill which they established at Northampton, Mass.. 
and they are now operating there to its fullest capacity, a mill employing 
some 600 people where they manufacture embroidery silks of every 
description, silk hosiery, nun's veiling and various broad silk goods con- 
sisting of taffetas, surahs, satins, grossgrains, etc. 

In 1858 Hiram Belding, of Ashfield, Mass., father of the Belding Bros., 
removed to Belding, Mich., then known as Paterson Mills. As their 
business in Connecticut and Massachusetts increased, and they found 
expansion necessary, the sons established themselves in Belding, Michi- 
gan, in 1890, equipping first a moderh mill, 50x200 feet, with a 40x60 
power house annex and a 30x90 dye house. The constant demand for 
their product has compelled them to make additions almost yearly until 
now they occupy Mill No. 1, three stories, 50x325, with a two-story 
power house annex, 40x60, with one story dye house, 30x90, and their 
Mill No. 2, 50x400, with power house annex, 70x76. 

Both of these mills are equipped with the Sturtevant system of heat- 
ing which insures absolutely fresh air during the months when artificial 
heat must be provided. They are also equipped with modern machinery 
for lighting so that the work is done under the most approved conditions 
as regards heat and light. And they are now about to install devices for 
the automatic regulation of the temperature and humidity of the work 
rooms which cannot fail to have a most agreeable and healthful effect on 
their employes. 

Belding Bros. & Co. Mill No. 2 is used exclusively for the manufacture 
of the product known as Piece Dye Fabrics, and although hardly out of 
the contractor's hands, they are operating in this mill 250 broad looms 
and continually adding to the equipment which it is expected in time 
will contain between 600 and 700 looms. The Belding ^Vlills of the Com- 
pany now have about 650 names on their pay-roll which they expect to 
increase, when the mill is filled and equipped, to 1,000, and are now using 
for various products 4,000 pounds of raw silk weekly. 

In addition to their mill property, they have built, and in many cases 
sold to their employes on easy monthly payments, or are now renting to 
them some 40 modern houses, and also for the accommodation of their 
girl employes, which is drawn largely from the surrounding country 
within a radius of from 25 to 100 miles, a boarding house with ample 
accommodations for 100 persons which is presided over by a matron. 
This building is of brick and sandstone and is equipped with steam heat 
and with modern conveniences and it is at all times fully occupied. 
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' THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY. 

This factory is the only other one, besides those of The Belding Bros., 
in operation in the State, and is also located at Belding, Ionia County, 
which can properly be designated Michigan's silk town. The factory of 
the JRichardson Company uses both steam and water as a motive power. 
They employ approximately 225 persons, of which about 85 per cent, are 
females. Their output is not so extensive or varied as that of* the larger 
mills, but the factory is a model of neatness, and is conducted in a man- 
ner to draw the most favorable comment. To those who are interested 
in this great industry a visit to the little city of Belding would well repay 
all expense and time. 



THE FEATHERBONE INDUSTRY. 

At Three Oaks, Berrien County, is located the central plant of The 
Warren Featherbone Company, who manufacture the dress stiffening 
material known as "Featherbone," originated and patented by Mr. Ed- 
ward K. Warren, president of that organization. 

The basis for Featherbone is found in the turkey quill, of which mil- 
lions are purchased each year and transformed by intricate processes into 
the bone, which, in fifty different forms and grades, finds some place in 
the construction of cloaks, jackets, dresses, separate skirts and waists 
and novelties in dress wear. 

The invention of Featherbone by Mr. Warren was not an accident, but 
came to him as the result of a good deal of study on the problem of the 
coming dress stiffening material. As a dry goods merchant he was 
annoyed by the poor keeping qualities of whalebone and was cognizant 
of the poor wearing qualities of that material. He knew, further, in his 
casual reading, that whales were not found so freely as of yore, and being 
interested in the subject, pursued his investigations to an extent that led 
him to think of a possible substitute for the bone which was fast disap- 
pearing from the markets of trade. 

In his business trips to Chicago he occasionally came in contact with 
feather duster factories where he saw the wing and tail feathers of a tur- 
key utilized because of the plumage. He saw that the pointer quill, 
which has the heavy bone but lacks plumage on one side, was not util- 
ized, but rather was thrown out to be trampled under foot. The knowl- 
edge of the need of a new boning material and of the waste of the pointer 
quills, led him to experiment with the latter to see whether they might be 
developed into bone which should succeed whalebone. 

Many years of toil and experiment were sacrificed to the perfection and 
popularity of the Featherbone of the present day, which is used by every 
progressive dressmaker and sold by every first-class merchant through- 
out the country. 

The main plant above referred to is supplemented in its production 
by branches at Porter, Indiana, Middleville, Michigan, and Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and upwards of five hundred people are employed in these mills. 
Branch offices for the distribution of the bone are maintained in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. The main plant at Three 
Oaks gives employment to 225 people, of which about one-half are fe- 
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males. Their monthly pay roll approximates f 7,000, a regular item of no 
small proportion in the village. The management of this plant spare no 
pains to insure the health and comfort of their employes, particularly is 
this noticeable regarding the women and girls under their charge. Every 
endeavor is used to promote habits of thrift and economy while the in- 
fluence of moral teachings will bring the most beneficial results. 



THE SHEFFIELD CAR COMPANY. 

One of the most important industrial institutions in the State is the 
factory of the Sheffield Car Company at Three Rivers, St. Joseph County. 
The plant covers several acres of ground and gives employment to 300 
wage-earners. They manufacture light cars of every description — for 
railroads, repair work, and lumbering; also railroad tricycles, and other 
articles. One special feature of the wheels made by this company are 
that they are rolled from steel boiler plate and are a marvel of lightness 
and strength. The manufacturers claim that their process and product 
is not equalled by any plant in the world. The company pay to their 
employes about |14,000 each month. 

The organization began business March 11th, 1879, un4er the name of 
George S. Sheffield & Company, a partnership consisting of George S. 
Sheffield and Warren J. Willits. The business was organized for the 
manufacture of a small and light railway car of somewhat novel con- 
struction which had been invented by Mr. Sheffield, Ivho was a mechanic 
of quite an inventive turn of mind. He owned a farm some ten miles 
east of Three Rivers when he was in the employ of Mr. Willits, and de- 
sired to go home to the farm Saturday night and back to his work Mon- 
day morning, but could not do so by way of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, his farm lying near the line. The question arose in his mind if he 
could not construct some kind of a device that would carry him over the 
track. 

This was before the days when the now well-known bicycle was much 
in use and he had nothing to serve as a guide. Afte,r considerable ex- 
perimenting he hit upon a device consisting of a light frame carried upon 
two wheels and supported by an arm carrying a small third wheel upon 
the other track, and this was propelled by a lever after the motion of 
rowing a boat. This car was constructed by hand at odd times and 
operated by Mr. Sheffield a year or two with a good deal of success, 
various improvements occurring from time to time to his mind which 
were adopted and put in service. The car was used with much secrecy, 
only being operated at night and kept as far as possible from the knowl- 
edge of railroad*people and others who might be over curious, as it was 
feared that its use would be forbidden. 

At one time, however, a broken rail was found on a cold wintry night, 
and as a piece was gone from the track Mr. Sheffield immediately saw 
that a wreck was extremely liable, as the line of road is used by the rail- 
road for a large amount of heavy freight tonnage, and not daring to 
leave the broken place long, he, therefore, procured a lantern from the 
nearest possible point and watched the place until a train came along, 
which he signalled and brought to a stop before a wreck took place. The 
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railway men had the track repaired as soon as possible and reported to 
the authorities by .what means the wreck had been avoided, and, of 
course, incidentally mentioned the very peculiar and novel car operated 
by Mr. Sheffield. 

The oificials of the railroad company in this way came to a knowledge 
of the matter and later on asked to see it, and concluded that it would 
be a useful device in some parts of their w^ork, especially in the inspect- 
ing of lumber and ties which are delivered at any point along the track, 
which have to be inspected by persons who otherwise would have to 
walk from point to point. They gave Mr. Sheffield an order to build a 
number of them, which he accepted, and the cars were constructed and 
delivered in as short a time as possible, no facilities of course existing 
then for turning them out in any quantity. 

This was the starting point of the business, as other roads soon began 
to hear and see the car, and inquiries began to come in. It then being 
seen that the car might be found really useful, a patent was applied for 
and the firm organized for the manufacture in a part of the factory build- 
ing previously owned by Mr. Willits. Thd business grew rapidly and 
soon occupied the entire building, and within a year or two material addi- 
tions were called fon 

In 1881 Mr. E. B. Linsley was associated in the business, the firm 
narpe remaining the same. In 1884, however, the business was reorgan- 
ized into a stock company, with Mr. W. J. Willits president, under the 
name of the Sheffield Velocipede Car Company. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the company had greatly perfected the little car and had arranged 
for facilities to manufacture it on a considerable scale. It early reached 
a goodly number sold each year, and has always retained its popularity, 
although many substitutes and imitations have appeared. 

Soon after the perfection of this car and the proper establishment of 
its manufacture upon a commercial basis, the company turned their at- 
tention to the ordinary railway hand-car, which was a heavy, clumsy 
affair, hard to operate, and slow in speed. Mr. Sheffield devised a wheel 
which overcame many of the difficulties which had been previously found 
in the manufacture of these goods, and examination of the cars used by 
the different roads, showed other points where improvements could be 
made, which resulted in the designing of a light, yet strong, durable and 
speedy car which was put upon the market about the time the organi- 
zation passed into the shape of a stock company. 

Push cars, track laying cars, and other varieties of the three and four- 
wheel cars were added from time to time until the list of goods made 
reached great proportion, |ind later contractors' dumping cars, mining 
cars of all kinds, and cars for logging and lumbering operations, planta- 
tion cars for the handling: of sug^ar cane and articles of that sort, were 
added, each of these being represented by a variety of types. Other spe- 
cialties have been added to the line, such as steel cattle guards, track 
gauges and levels of novel design, special patented mining car wheels, 
locomotive standpipes, etc. The latter item is an especially important 
one, as the pipes manufactured by this company possess improved fea- 
tures that have caused them to be adopted as standard by leading roads 
all over the country. 
60 
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Of course, all this has involved a large growth in facilities, and from 
the modest building, 30x40 feet, only a small part of which was occupied 
in 1879, the floor space now used and under contract amounts to about 
110,000 square feet in eleven large buildings. The handful of men em- 
ployed in 1879, some half a dozen in all, is now in the neighborhood of 
four hundred. 

In particular a large amount of work is done in the building of some 
steel cars for mining operations for which a separate department has 
been organized. Hydraulic machinery is being introduced to further 
facilitate the operations of forming wheels and other wrought metal spe- 
cialties, and the demands upon the works of the company have called for 
an increase during the present season of a large building for this work, 
to which is being added at the present time an iron foundry having 
capacity three times that of the present one. The value of the annual 
output has increased from about |3,000 at the beginning to nearly |1,- 
000,000 in 1902. 

Mr. W. J. Willits has been at the head of this enterprise ever since its 
inception until January 1st, 1902, when he disposed of his interest to Mr. 
Chas. H. Morse, of Chicago, who has since been president. Mr. Linsley 
has been secretary and treasurer of the company since its organization 
as such until the present time. 



THE ST. LOUIS CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

This plant is located at St. Louis, Gratiot County, and is a Michigan 
industry destined to become prominent. They manufacture high 
strength bleaching powder, caustic soda, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, sulphate of soda and bromine. The plant covers twenty acres and 
is one of the largest and' best equipped in the world for manufacture of 
heavy chemicals. The company is capitalized at f 1,000,000. The stock- 
holders are most prominent business men of Montcalm and Gratiot 
counties. 

The president, Hon. A. B. Darragh, of St. Louis, Michigan, is at 
present member of Congress from the 11th district of this State. The 
secretary and treasurer, Hon. C. H. LaFlamboy, of McBride, Montcalm 
County, is the present State Senator from the 18th district, composed of 
Ionia and Montcalm counties. Mr. John Faulkner, chemical engineer 
and general manager, will introduce into the St. Louis plant quite a dif- 
ferent method of producing heavy chemicals than has heretofore been 
employed. He has had thirty-five years' experience as a manufacturer 
in England. He has had the supervision of the erection of the plant. 

The company has put down three wells at an average depth of 1,300 
feet, from which is pumped brine that contains 360 grains of sodium 
chloride ; Litre. This brine is concentrated by waste heat from the sul- 
phuric plant neutralizing waste heats from the kilns belonging to the 
vitriol or sulphuric acid plant. The company manufactures from 200 to 
250 tons of salt per week of which all will be consumed in the manufac- 
ture of sodium sulphate, hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder and brom- 
ine. The bleaching powder made by this process will contain a larger 
percentage of chlorine than the electrolic method of manufacturing the 
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same. It will be fully equal to the standard of the English Company's 
product and, from a commercial standpoint, will be able to compete with 
it at lower prices. The strength of the bleaching powder will be about 
37% of available chlorine. The sulphate of soda will also be of a high 
grade testing not less than 98% of sodium sulphate. 

It is expected within one year to double the capacity of the plant, and 
when in full operation they will employ 350 men. the greater portion of 
whom will, of necessity, be skilled laborers and the annual wage pay 
roll will amount to |250,000. 



GRAPES AND THEIR USES. 

Among the important industries which have developed in great propor- 
tions in Michigan in the past few years is that of growing and marketing 
of grapes. While this delicious fruit can be grown in almost any locality 
in the State, and while it has developed in large proportions in several 
sections, Van Buren County seems to take the lead in an enormous pro- 
duction, the growth extending to all parts of the county, its greatest 
proportions being in the vicinity of the village of Lawton, in the south- 
eastern portion of the county. 

The marketing of the crop has been a question requiring careful study 
and systematic methods in shipment. Many have felt that the problem 
would be partially solved by the erection of wine presses, and investiga- 
tion has been made along this line. 

The Battle Creek Grape Juice Company, Limited, was organized July 
12, 1902, and incorporated under the laws of Michigan, with a capital 
stock of f 400,000. The factory is located at Lawton, in Van Bureri 
County, right in the heart of the grape industry. The main business 
office is at Battle Creek ; Chairman, Neil S. Phelps ; Secretary, Fred S. 
Doud ; Treasurer, P. H. Gilkey. The managers of the factory are D. L. 
Merrill and F. E. Morrill. 

In the fall of 1902 the company put up 86,000 gallons of grape juice, 
which was placed on the market under the name of "Blood of the Grape,*' 
that being their registered trade mark. The process of making is a se- 
cret one, discovered by the secretary, Mr. F. S. Doud. It differs from all 
other grape juice on the market, it being a clarified product. Generally 
grape juice is of a dark, muddy color, while the product of this factory, 
by halving all the impurities removed, is of a clear rich wine color and 
gives the true flavor of the Michigan concord grape. As the granulated 
sugar is to the raw brown sugar so is the blood of the grape as relates 
to other juices. 

The company plans the building of two additional plants the coming 
season; one at Paw Paw, the other at Mattewan, and will double the 
capacity of the Lawton plant, the three having a capacity for 500,000 gal- 
lons annually. It is claimed that pure grape juice is one of the greatest 
germ destroyers discovered. Should these claims be verified, which 
seems probable, the future market for the grape grower will be solved 
and the industry given additional impetus. This industry will furnish 
employment for many laborers and at remunerative wages. The depart- 
ment has advices of the building of other plants of this nature, and 
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although the raising of grapes is already of great magnitude, the indus- 
try is yet in its infancy. 



PIG IRON AND WOOD ALCOHOL. 

The Elk Rapids Iron Co.; located at Elk Rapids, Michigan, was orig- 
inally organized in 1872 for the manufacture of pig iron only, but has 
now extended its manufacturing operations to such an extent that it is 
one of the largest concerns in the State. At this date, it owns and oper- 
ates a charcoal blast furnace, a wood alcohol plant, saw mill, hardwood 
factory (turning o.ut maple flooring and mattress frames) and a flouring 
mill. It has in its employ in all departments over 300 men and pays out 
annually for salaries and labor over |215,000. 

The output of the furnace, having just been rebuilt, will be 30,000 tons 
.of pig iron per year. The alcohol plant produces 3,600 bbls. of wood 
alcohol, and in addition 3,p00,000 lbs. of grey acetate of lime. The saw 
mill manufactures about 15,000,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock lum- 
ber, besides a considerable quantity of lath. The hardwood factory has 
a capacity of 15,000 feet of flooring and 1,000 mattress frames per day, 
and also a quantity of smaller articles made from hardwood. The flour- 
ing mill, with a capacity of 100 bbls. per day, is kept constantly busy sup- 
plying the local trade and a field of about 100 miles north and south of 
Elk Rapids. 

The company maintains a complete machine and boiler shop to care 
for its own necessities in this line and also for the convenience of nearby 
institutions. It also has three tug boats and a fleet of barges for moving 
wood and logs to its furnace and saw mill from the banks of the inland 
lakes. 

There are at the furnace 51 charcoal kilns, mostly of eighty cords ca- 
pacity, for the producing of fuel for the blast furnace. It is from these 
kilns that the gases are drawn by means of fans to produce the wood 
alcohol and acetate of lime. The gases thus drawn are forced through 
copper condensers which results in the production of what is known as 
green liquor. After passing this liquor through one set of stills and con- 
densers, it is neutralized by the addition of lime which takes up the 
acetic acid. It is now put through another set of stills where the alcohol 
is passed oflf. From this point the alcohol and acid are treated separtely, 
the alcohol being carried through a series of distillations until it is raised 
to eighty-seven degrees, in which condition it is shipped to market in 
steel drums, and finds its way to the consumer to be used for mechanical 
purposes. 

The acid in conjunction with the lime is run into large evaporating 
tanks, from whence it is drawn into grainers and treated in much the 
same way as salt. It is then taken from the grainers, put on heated 
pans and dried, when it is sacked for shipment. Thus two commercial 
products of great utility and value have been utilized entirely from 
smoke. 

In April, 1902, the company entered into agreement with its employes 
-for the establishment of a Sick and Accident Benefit Fund. Each em- 
ploye pays weekly 1254 cents, and to this the company contributes |500 
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per year, and more if necessary. This fund is Jield in trust, and is ad- 
ministered by no set rules, but is dispensed by a council consisting of 
the foremen of the different departments, the manager acting as chair- 
man. Each case of sickness or accident is thoroughly discussed and 
treated upon its merits. There has been, after six months* trial, not a 
single complaint on the part of the employes, and there has been accu- 
mulated in Ihat short time a healthy surplus to take care of any extra- 
ordinary demends which may be made. If the 12^ cents should prove 
more than enough to provide the necessary funds, this will be probably 
reduced to 10 cents at the end of the year. 

This company always welcomes the advent of the Factory Inspector, 
is most anxious to have his criticisms, and gladly conforms to any 
changes in its plant that will safeguard its employes. \ 
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CHAPTER XXI- 



PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

In this chapter will be found the reports from the Wardens and Super- 
intendents of the several prisons and reformatories of the State. These 
reports show the number of salaried officials of each institution, together 
with the yearly salaries of each official. They also show the number 
of inmates on the first day of December, 1902, the increase or decrease 
for the past year, and the increase or decrease for the past five years. 
The number of inmates in each prison working on contract work, with 
the contract prices paid for each convict, is also given. Also the num- 
ber working on State account work, the average hours of work per day, 
and the value of the goods manufactured on State account during the 
year. A schedule list is also given of the number employed about the 
institutions, the sick, etc. 

Each Warden and Superintendent was invited to communicate the 
features of any special work of the institution under his control, espe- 
cially as to its bearing on free labor ; the purchase of supplies ; the con- 
duct of the prison farm ; the increase or decrease of the expenses of the 
prison and the causes therefor. . These letters will be found interesting 
as coming from officials in charge, as will also the summary, where the 
reports from all these institutions will be found in condensed form. 
Those interested in the work of prisons and prison reform will find val- 
uable data in this chapter. Especially are the reports from the two 
great* industrial schools worthy of careful thought and study. 

MICHIGAN STATE PRISON— JACKSON. 

PRISON OFFICIALS AND SALARIES. 

Wardens 1 Salary $ 2.000 

Deputy Wardens 1 «« 1,500 

Assistant to Deputy Wardens 1 •• ........ . . . . 900 

Warden's Secretary 1 «* ............ 1000 

Prison Clerks 1 •« 1,350 

Assistant Clerks i .« ...... . . . . . . 950 

Chaplains 1 ♦« [ ' '" * ' * * ' * * ^ qqq 

Prison Physicians * j « ' " * ' ' * * * * * * i'qqq 
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Engineer 1 

Superintendents of Schools 1 

Stewards 1 

Han Masters 1 

Night Captains 1 

Keepers, at $800 each 20 

Guards, at $700 each 15 

Matrons 1 

Superintendents of Clothing .' . . 1 

Superintendents of Mail 1 

Superintendents of Carpenter Shop 1 

Superintendents of Farms 1 

Night Engineers 1 



1,200 
900 
900 
900 

900 
16.000 
10.500 

400 

900 
800 
900 
800 

800 



Aggregate number of paid officials 54 Aggregate salaries $45,600 



INMATES. 



Whole number of inmates Dec. 1, 1902 

Decrease of inmates during the year 

Decrease of inmates since Dec. 1, 1897 (five years). 



Number in steward's department 

Number making shoes, clothing, etc., for prison 

Number in engineer's department 

Number in farm department, farm garden, lawns and barns, etc. .. 

Number in carpenter's department 

Number in house department (including Administration Building). 

Number at miscellaneous worli 

Number siclj and in hospital (20 patients; 6 chronics, incurable) 



705 
31 

172 

38 
36 
15 
12 

31 
40 
61 
20 



Whole number of convicts employed about prison work. 



259 



The number of inmates working on contract December 1, 1902, was 
446, the contractors for whom they worked being as follows: Clarke 
W. Hills, employed 29 on granite work, at a rate of 60 cents per day. The 
Withington & Cooley Manufacturing Company, manufacturing agricul- 
tural implements, employed 75 on the lirst contract and 101 on the sec- 
ond, 176 in all ; the wages paid being 60 cents per day on first contract 
and 50 cents per day on second. The Bronk Manufacturing Company 
employed 211 in making shirts, paying therefor 35 cents per day. The 
Austin, Tomlinson & Webster Manufacturing Company employed 30 
in making wagons, paying therefor 60 cents per day. The average num 
ber of hours worked per day by convicts is nine. 

On State account work the inmates are employed nine hours per day, 
and are engaged in the manufacture of clothing and wood and fibre pack- 
ing cases. The aggregate value of goods manufactured on State account 
during the year was |21,971.85. 

On the prison farm there are 30 acres under cultivation, the work 
being done strictly by inmates of the prison. All of the products of the 
farm are consumed in the prison. Of the supplies purchased for the 
prison. 85 per cent are of Michigan production. The average daily cost 
of feeding and clothing the convicts for the year was 14^ cents. War- 
den Vincent writes as follows: 
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PERSONAL LETTER PROM WARDEN VINCENT. 

Michigan State Prison, 
Jackson, Michigan, December 15, 1902, 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Michigan: 
Dear Sir — ^The State for itself has but one enterprise in connection with 
the State prison in which it is intended to ask for public patronage, and 
that is the box shop, where are manufactured wood and fibre shipping 
cases, but this work in no way conflicts with free labor in this city, as 
there is no other factory engaged in the manufacture of this commodity. 
The prison farm is conducted on the gardening plan, the principal prod- 
ucts being potatoes, cabbage, celery, squash, tomatoes, turnips and 
other garden vegetables. 

Nearly all of this is used ift the prison, nothing being sold except, per- 
chance, we have a surplus which we could not find use for. The War- 
den is the purchasing agent for the prison and exercises great care to see 
that due economy is preserved. However, the prices of all commodities 
have been so high during the past year that the general expense has in- 
creased in spite of all we could do, making the average beyond the mark 
we had set. This condition must exist until prices return to their normal 
condition. Very truly yours, 

ALONZO VINCENT, 
Warden. 



STATE HOUSE OF CORRECTIONS AND REFORMATORIES— IONIA. 



PRISON OFFICIALS AND SALARIES. 



Wardens 

Deputy Wardens. 

Prison Clerks 

Assistant Clerks. 



Chaplains 

Prison Physicians 

Engineers ($1,200 and $730 respectively). 
Superintendents of Schools 



Stewards 

HaU Masters 

Keepers, at $700 each • 2 

Guards7 at $700 each 

Matrons 



Salary $ 2,000 

" 1,500 

" 1,000 

" 480 



1,000 
900 

1,930 
720 

800 

800 

14,700 

4,900 

360 



Aggregate number of paid officials 40 Aggregate salaries $31,090 



INMATES. 

Whole number of Inmates Dec. 1, 1902 362 

Decrease of Inmates during year 23 

Decrease of inmates since Dec. 1, 1897 (five years) 171 

Number in steward's department 18 

Number making shoes, clothing, etc., for prison 19 

Number in engineer's department • 15 

Number in farm departments, farm, gardens, lawn and barns 13 
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Number in carpenters department 3 

Number In house department 5 

Number employed at miscellaneous work 14 

Number sick and in hospital (3 in hospital, 10 temporarily ill) 13 

Whole number of convicts employed about prison work 100 

There are 262 inmates working on contract, E. Wallerstein & Com- 
pany employing all of them in manufacturing shirts ; 35 cents each per , 
day is paid for 241 of them ; 17^ cents per day each for 6, and 15 work 
free. They work on an average 9J hours per day. 

The prison farm contains 1904 acres, and is operated strictly by prison 
labor. The larger portion of the products are consumed in the prison, 
but a portion of them, consisting of garden vegistables, hay and live 
hogs, are sold, the aggregate value of the commodities sold being |2,500. 
Of the supplies purchased for the prison, 80 per cent are of Michigan pro- 
duction. The average daily cost of feeding and clothing the convicts 
for the year was about 15 cents. Warden Fuller writes as follows : 



PERSONAL LETTER FROM WARDEN FULLER. 

State House of Correctiox and Reformatory, 
Ionia, Michigan, December i6, 1902. 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Labor Commissioner, Lansing, Michigan: 

Dear Sir — Replying to your favor of yesterday, we have at the present, 
time but one productive industry in this prison — that is, but one in- 
dustry in which we manufacture goods for sale upon the open market, 
and that is the manufacture of stock shirts. As there is no other fac- 
tory in Michigan, except the Jackson prison factory, making a compet- 
ing line of goods, we think we have solved the problem of competition 
with free labor in Michigan, so far as it can be solved without serious 
interference with the welfare of the Reformatory. 

Regular labor well performed is the most potent factor in the reforma- 
tion of prisoners. The}'- must be taught not only to work, but to do 
their work in the best possible manner, and the habits of industry and 
the skill they acquire in their work here may make them self-reliant and 
self-sustaining citizens when they go out. 

The shirt contract yields to the state about f25,000 annually, thus 
lessening to that extent the amount to be raised by direct taxation for 
the support of this institution. It meets with little or no opposition in 
labor circles in Michigan, because it is outsde the field of drect compe- 
tition. It succeeded the manufacture of furniture here, which met with 
great opposition, as it was distinctrvely a Michigan industry. 

The prisoners make all'the clothing and shoes used in the prison, bake 
the bread, prepare and cook the food, fire the boilers, run the engines 
and the electric light plant, do the plumbing and machine repairing, the 
carpenter work and mason work required in keeping up the prison. They 
also work on the farm and garden and raise thousands of bushels of 
vegetables annually which are consumed in the prison. In favorable 
years a considerable surplu*? of vegetables is sold, and the sale of hogs 
cared for by the prisoners will average $1,500 annually. 
61 
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AH the coal used in this Reformatory is the product of Michigan 
mines, all the beef from Michigan farms, and in the purchase of sup- 
plies the preference is always given to Michigan firms where they can 
supply its wants at reasonable prices. Very truly yours, 

OTIS FULLER, 
Warden. 



STATE HOUSE OF CORRECTION AND BRANCH PRISON— MARQUETTE. 

PRISON OFPIOIALS AND SALARIES. 

Wardens 1 Salary $ 2,000 

Deputy Wardens * *. 1 " 1.500 

Prison Clerks 1 ** 1,000 

Chaplains, $350 each 2 * 700 

Prison Physicians 1 ** 000 

Engineers 1 '* 1,000 

Stewards 1 " 800 

Hall Masters 1 •* 900 

Keepers, $800 each 9 " 7.200 

Guards, $700 each 6 ** 4,200 

Matrons 1 ** 240 



Aggregate number of paid otiicials 25 Aggregate salaries $20,140 

INMATES. 

Number of inmates Dec. 1, 19U2 258 

Increase of inmates during the year 47 

Increase of inmates since Dec. 1, 1897 (Ave years) 76 

Number in steward's department 17 

Number malting shoes, clothing, etc., for pi ksoii 12 

Number in engineer's department 8 

Number in farm department, farm, garden, lawns and barns 12 

Number in carpenter's department 1 

Number in house department 6 

Number in miscellaneous departments 17 

Number sick a nd in hospital 8 



Whole number convicts employed about prison work 81 

There are 177 inmates working on contracts; of these the Franklin 
Cigar Company employ 110, paying them by the 1,000 for their work. 
Shauer Brothers employ 67, paying for them at the rate of 35 cents per 
day. They work eight hours per day. 

The prison farm contains 152 acres, and is operated strictly by prison 
labor. All the products of the farm are consumed in the prison, none 
of them being sold. The average daily cost of feeding and clothing the 
convicts for the year is 15^ cents. A letter from Warden Russell is 
appended : 
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PERSONAL LETTER FROM WARDEN RUSSELL. 

State House of Correction and Branch Prison, 

Marquette, Michigan, December 15, 1902, 
Hon. Scott Griswold^, 

Labor Commissioner, Lansing, Michigan: 

Dear Sir — The inmates of this prison are variously employed, the greatei 
proportion on contract work, under two contracts, which have now been 
running for several years. One of these is with the Franklin Cigar 
Company. Over 100 men are engaged in the manufacture of cigars 
under this contract. The cigars turned out are of the cheaper grades, 
and are marketed almost entirely outside of the State. The product of 
the factory averages about 24,000 cigars daily. The work is carried on 
in a building provided by the State for this purpose, and very well adapt- 
ed to it. The men work in large rooms that are well lighted, heated 
and ventilated, the sanitary conditions being very much better than are 
found in a majority of the large cigar factories employing free labor. 

The other contract is held by a firm which is engaged in the manu- 
facture of workmen's jackets and overalls. In this factory about 60 
men are employed. The men are worked here under favorable condi- 
tions as to health and comfort, and in the main appear to be fairly well 
contented with their employment. The sewing in this factory is all 
machine work, the cutting being as yet done by hand. 

I have been in charge of the prison as Warden for too brief an interval 
to justify me in giving a decided opinion as to the best methods of ren- 
dering the labor of this and similar institutions fairly remunerative to 
the State while at the same time affording wholesome employment to 
the convicts. I must say, however, that I can see where the contract 
system is extremely liable to abuses which would tell against proper 
discipline in the prison, and would, therefore, necessarily be prejudicial 
to the welfare of the men. Only by the most watchful care on the part 
of the Warden and his subordinates can the development and growth 
of these abuses be prevented, and it is very much a question in my mind 
whether what the State derives in revenue from the labor of the men 
under the contract system fairly compensate it for the burden imposed 
on the prison officials by this system, in the unceasing vigilance required 
to guard against the abuses so likely to arise under it, and the ill effect 
on the inmates where these are allowed to obtain a foothold. 

There is a printing office in the prison, where a few men are employed 
doing prison work. The publication of a small newspaper, issued 
monthly, and which is entirely the product of the inmate population, 
was begun a few months ago. A tailor shop, shoe shop, blacksmith 
shop, carpenter shop, paint shop and butcher shop give employment to 
a number of skilled worlcmen drawn from among the inmates. Quite 
a force of men are employed on the farm' under a keeper, who is also 
superintendent of the farm. It is found that the farm is of great value 
to the institution, not only as a producer of vegetables, etc., for use in 
the prison, but also as a means of furnishing outside work to convicts 
whose physical condition requires that they should be given exercise oc- 
casionally in the open air. . 
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The health of the prison appears to be very good compared with that 
obtaining in other penal institutions of the same character. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate in that respect, this being in large measure due to 
the health fulness of the climate and the excellent sanitation of the insti- 
tution in respect to ventilation, cleanliness, light and heat. 

Very truly yours, 

JAMES RUSSELL, 
IVardefu 

STATE ASYLUM— IONIA. 

ASYLUM OFFICIALS AND SALARIES. 

Superintendents .* 1 Salary $ 2,800 

1,500 

1,000 

384 



Assistant Physicians, $1,100 and $400 each 2 

Clerks 1 

Stenograpliers 1 

Engineers 1 

Attendants, at $312 per year each 25 

Fanners 1 

Dairymen 1 

Firemen 1 

Painters 1 

Teamsters 1 

Cooks, two at $000, one at $192 3 

Supervisors, one at $660. one at $360 2 

Night Watchmen, one at $540, one at $420 2 

Laundresses, one at $420, one $180 and one $192. ... 3 

Issuing Clerlts. 1 

Housemaids 1 



900 

7,800 

540 

330 

336 

600 

360 

1,392 

1,020 
960 
792 
360 
192 



Aggregate number of paid officials 48 Aggregate salaries $21,272 

December 1, 1902, there were 284 inmates in this institution, of whom 
246 were males and 38 females. This is an increase of 5 for the past 
year and an increase of 55 since December 1, 1897, a period of five years. 
Thirty per cent of the inmates perform manual labor, working on the 
farm and assisting in general work about the institution. 

In addition to State appropriations, the asylum has other sources of 
income. The State appropriations are only for buildings and special 
purposes, current expenses being paid by State and counties, at the rate 
of 44 cents per day per capita for maintaining patients, plus 3 J cents per 
day for clothing. Of the supplies used in the institution, 94 per cent 
are purchased in Michigan. Medical Superintendent Long writes as fol- 
lows: 

PERSONAL LETTER OP SUPERINTENDENT LONG. 

State Asylum, 
Ionia, Michigan, December jj, IQ02, 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Labor Commissioner, Lansing, Michigan: 
Dear Sir — I enclose answers to questions you submitted to us. I know 
of nothing that I can add that would be of interest. We, as in all insti- 
tutions of this kind, exert our efforts in the direction of conducing to 
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the recovery of patients, and in every way that we can to render as com- 
fortable as possible those who are incurable. We have recently com- 
pleted an administration building. The buildings for one hundred pa- 
tients and dining room and chapel are rapidly approaching completion. 
The institution is at present overcrowded, but on completion of the build- 
ings mentioned the institution will be well equipped in every way for the 
care of patients. Verv respectfully yours, 

O. R. LONG, 
Medical Superintendent, 



DETROIT HOUSE OP CORRECTION— DETROIT. 

PRISON OFFICIALS AND SALARIES. 

Superintendents .' 1 Salary $ 4,000 

Deputy Superintendents 1 " 1,200 

Prison Physicians 1 '* 900 

Clerks 1 " 1,020 

Assistant Clerks 1 '• 000 

Bookkeepers 1 ** 1,500 

Stenographers 1 " 420 

Engineers, average $1,020 3 '* 3,000 

Keepers, average 568 8 " 4,544 

Guards, average 372 5 " 1,800 

Matrons, average 360 5 " 1,800 

Foremen, average 735 10 '* 7,350 

Teamsters, average 450 2 " 900 

Carpenters 1 " 780 

Cooks 1 " 480 

Gardeners 1 ** 600 



Aggregate number of paid otficlals 43 Aggregate salaries $31,014 

Note. — Religious services are conducted by the clergy of Detroit. 

December 1, 1902, there were 321 male and 63 female inmates of the 
institution, a total of 384, an increase during the year of 17, but there 
has been a decrease in the number of inmates of 205 since December 1, 
1897, a period of five years. 

The number of inmates sentenced from United States Courts, 73 ; num- 
ber of female inmates December 1, 1902, who came from State Courts, 
3'8 ; number of inmates received from counties other than Wayne, under 
contract with the institution, 573 ; , number of inmates received from 
Wayne County, other than Detroit, in 1902, 140 ; number of inmates re- 
ceived from Detroit in 1902, 961. 

The Government pays 25 cents per day for keeping United States 
prisoners; the State pays nothing for keeping male prisoners, and fl 
per week for females ; the counties pay 25 cents per day for keeping 
prisoners, under contract. The average cost per day, per capita, for 
clothing and feeding all prisoners is estimated at between 11 and 12 
cents. 

The inmates are engaged in manufacturing chairs, brushes and but- 
tons, besides their prison duties, the average number at the different em- 
ployments being: Chairs, 184; brushes, 70; buttons, 45; prison duties, 
including sick and unassigned, 85. 
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The estimated value of goods manufactured for the year was f 150,000. 
All the supplies used, so far as practicable, are purchased from Michigan 
producers and merchants. Superintendent McDonell writes as follows: 

PERSONAL LETTER OP SUPERINTENDENT MCDONNELL. 

Detroit House of Correction^ 

Detroit, Michigan, Dec. 20, ipo?. 
Hon. Scott Griswold, 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Michigan : 
Dear Sir — ^As previously stated, the foregoing statistics are, in some 
cases, only estimates. Our fiscal year closes December 31, and only at 
that time can actual results be obtained. We are still operating the 
three industries mentioned in last report— chairs, buttons and brushes, 
and which are being conducted along the same lines detailed heretofore. 
The system of co-operation inaugurated in July, 1901, by which a por- 
tion of the earnings of prisoners is credited direct to them, has been 
found beneficial and uplifting, as it was expected it would. For the 
period of nearly one year and a half that the plan has been in operation 
the amount credited to prisoners has averaged about f500 per month. 
We consider the plan a success and worthy of continuance. 

Our manufactured product has been readily absorbed at good prices. 
Orders have been plentiful, and no goods have been made up for stock. 
We have no accumulation whatever of manufactured goods in any of 
our departments. Very truly yours, 

JOHN McDONELL, 
Superintendent. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS— LANSING. 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND SALARIES 

Superintendents 1 Salary $ 1,800 

Assistant Superintendents 1 " 1,000 

Physicians 1 " 500 

Engineers 1 " 900 

Clerks 1 " 900 

Stenographers 1 " 480 

Female Teachers, at $300 each 13 " 3,900 

Others having charge of inmates, at $420 each 40 " 16,800 



Aggregate number of paid officials ' 59 Aggregate salaries $26,280 

Note. — There is no regular chaplain, the religious services being con- 
ducted by ministers, who receive $4 per service. 

INMATES. 

Whole number of inmates Dec. 1, 1902 692 

Number of increase during the year 18 

Number of increase since Dec. 1, 1897 (five years) 89 

Total number of inmates since school was instituted (in 1855) 8,482 

The inmates attend school 4| hours per day ; spend five hours each 
day in play and at their meals, and 4J hours per day in work. The num- 
ber employed at each kinw of v^ork is about as follows : 
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Tailor Shop 80 Mending Room 50 

Shoe Shop 40 Printing Office 50 

Painting 20 Engine Room 12 

Carpenter Shop 40 Bake Shop 12 

Store Rooms 10 Milk Boys 15 

Team Boys... 5 Office Boys 3 

Housework throughout the institution 100 

All the others are occupied about the farm, according to the season. 

The farm connected with the school contains 290 acres, the work 
thereon being nearly all done by the inmates, the number so employed 
ranging from 25 to 300, according to the season of the year. The aggre- 
gate value of all products of the farm in 1902 was estimated at f 7,000, 
most of which was consumed by the school. The average daily cost of 
clothing and feeding the inmates is 9^ cents. 

The accompanying letter of Superintendent St. John contains matters 
of interest. 

PERSONAL LETTER OF SUPERINTENDENT ST. JOHN. 

The Industrial School foilJBoys. 

Lansing, Michigan, Dec. 1$, i<)02, 
Hon. Scott Griswold^ 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Mich. : 

Dear Sir — As per your recent request, I send you the following letter 
in regard to the Industrial School: 

The object of this Institution is to take boys who are sent here 
from different parts of the State, mostly from large cities, boys who 
have acquired a thorough street education, boys who have lacked the 
proper home influence that goes a long way tpward making boys what 
they should be, boys who, in my opinion, are not in all cases vicious, 
but whose surroundings have been unfortunate at home, and to make 
of them good boys, boys who will in time gfrow up to be self-support- 
ing, law-abiding citizens. 

I do not consider the seven hundred boys congregated in this Insti- 
tution a lot of criminals by any means. I do consider them the sharp- 
est, shrewdest, and often times the best hearted lot of boys that can 
be found in the country, and observation and experience in this work 
has taught me that with proper training while here, and fair conditions 
at home after leaving here, nine-tenths of these boys will at least be- 
come self-supporting, law-abiding citizens, and a large number of them 
will take up the various branches of business and many of them pro- 
fessions, and are honoring those professions to-day. 

It IS the purpose of the Institution to give these boys a good common 
school education. To give them some instruction in some sort of trade 
that will help them to make their way in the world after they leave the 
School. 

It is impossible, however, with our present facilities, to place every 
boy in a trade ; and if we had ample facilities, it would be impossible 
to teach trades to our small boys who range from ten to eleven years 
of age. We plan, however, on keeping them busy at something during 
the hours which they are not in school or at plav 
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The people throughout the State, and who visit this Institution, differ, 
of course, in their ideas and judgment in regard to this class of boys. 
For instance, we find those who think these boys should be placed 
upon a limited supply of food, and be '*held down," as they call it, very 
closely from the time they come here until they leave the School. That 
they should not be allowed to see people, or to go outside the Institu- 
tion, see newspapers, or mingle in any way with the public. In fact, 
they think the boys were sent here for punishment and that the genius 
of the Institution should be to keep them in a state of punishment con- 
tinually during their stay. 

There are people who go to the other extreme, thinking that these 
boys who are selected from the whole State as being the seven hundred 
worst boys of the State, who, as I say, have been pretty well educated 
in the ways of street gamins, should be petted and pampered, and 
allowed their own way, have overcoats, overshoes, mufflers, etc., etc., 
furnished them. That they should never be crossed in their wishes in 
any way whatever, etc., etc. 

My long experience in this work has taught me better than to be an 
extremist. We believe in a happy medium. We believe the genius of 
this Institution is to take these boys, train them well, clothe them well, 
feed them on good wholesome, clean food, and an abundance of it ever>* 
day. Have good discipline. Give them what school education we can 
during the time they are here, and give them every advantage that is 
possible in a state institution. We believe in giving them all the home 
training that is possible, which is done by dividing them into families 
of fifty, placing over each family a man and his wife who act as father 
and mother to them, the lady being their teacher, and the gentleman 
having charge of some other department. 

We believe in teaching these boys to be strong and robust, mentally, 
morally, and physicially, and giving them all the instruction possible 
along the line that will help them to resist the temptations which assail 
all boys, and to become strong useful men as they grow up. 

I very much wish that every parent who has a boy in this School 
could visit the School and look into its methods. I also wish that every 
taxpayer in the State of Michigan could do the same thing. Less criti- 
cism among the people of the State would be heard upon the different 
state institutions if the people would acquaint themselves with the 
facts and conditions in regard to such state institutions. I am, 

Verv truly, 

J. E. ST. JOHN, 
Superintendent, 

STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS— ADRIAN. 

HOME OFFICIALS AND SALARIES. 

Superintendents 1 Salary $ 1,200 

Assistant Superintendents 1 *• 650 

Physicians, paid per visit 1 Averages 600 

Engineers 1 Salary 860 

Clerks and Stenographers 1 " 450 

Male Music Teachers 1 •• 600 

Female Teachers, at $324 each 8 ** 2,592 
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Teachers of Domestic Science 1 *' 420 

Teachers of Sewing 1 " 324 

Teachers of Dressmaking 1 '* 324 

In charge of inmates, at $340 each 23 ** 7,820 

Aggregate number of paid officials 40 Aggregate salaries $15,830 

Whole number of Inmates December 1, 1902 374 

Number of increase during the year 17 

Number of Increase since Dec. 1, 1897 (five years) 54 

Total number of inmates since school was instituted (in 1870) 1,818 

The inmates attend school four hours per day, play three hours, and 
work 4i hours per day. The kinds of work and the numbers employed 
at such work are as follows: Domestic science, 96; dressmaking, 66; 
floriculture, 12. All inmates are employed in general house work and 
needle work of all kinds. 

The school farm contains 113 acres; and the estimate aggregate value 
of all its products in 1892 was f4,000, nearly all of which is consumed 
in the school ; only the very lightest of farm work is done by the in- 
mates. Nearly all the supplies purchased are of Michigan production. 
It costs 10 cents per day on an average to feed the inmates and a daily 
average of 11 cents for clothing. The annexed letter by Mrs. Sickles, 
the superintendent, will prove of interest: 

PERSONAL LETTER OF MRS. SICKELS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

State Industrial Home for Girls. 

Adrian, Mich,, Dec, i^y 1902. 
Hon. Scott Griswold^ 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Mich. : 

Dear Sir — ^We have a military drill, which continues with great satis- 
faction and credit to all. It is, and ever has been, a great help in dis- 
cipline. Its first potent factor is, that like a steam exhaust, all surplus 
energies are worked off, and a good nights' rest and sleep secured. It 
teaches quick obedience to commands, when, as we have shown many 
times, one of our girls is able to step out on the campus and give com- 
mands to 350 to 360 girls, and prompt obedience to every command is 
shown, not only willingly, but proudly, and this, for an hour's drill 
proves conclusively that order and obedience are the happy laws con- 
trolling us. 

Neighboring institutions, the Reformatory for Girls at Indianapolis 
and the State Home for Girls of West Virginia, after sending delegates 
here to visit our Home, have seen the happy results, and have gone 
back to their institutions and instituted military drill, similar to our 
own, much to our satisfaction, as we consider it a great compliment to 
our work. 

We have made improvement in the line of music, by organizing an 
ochestra of eighteen pieces. The girls took great pride and interest In 
this from the beginning, and the leader. Professor Gray, of Adrian, has 
much to be congfratulated upon. It is a great success, and brings plea- 
sure to all in the Home, for "Music hath power," and in its effects is 
soothing, uplifting and refining. We also find this one of the greatest 
agencies in discipline. 
62 
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We have given out-door concerts on our own lawns, and by invita- 
tion have gone to the city to play, and the enthusiasm of our military 
companies is heightened by the aid of the orchestra. 

The Green house additions have met the long needed want, and with 
the aid of Carl Marx, the florist and gardener, we are able to furnish 
all our own plants for vegetables and flower gardens, also all our own 
cut flowers. This, too, affords a fine occupation for girls. 

The room in the basement of the Chapel was enlarged for the Sewing 
School, and the new room opened for a dressmaking shop to do custom 
work, lias also proven a success. We have earned enough each month 
to pay our teacher, and have also purchased two new sewing machines 
for the shop, besides giving the girls a better class of work on better 
material than was previously done, thus broadening their ideas and 
capacity as dressmakers. 

The Cooking School is doing a good work for the State at large. Dur- 
ing the two years, 180 girls have taken the course in cooking, whidi 
means three and one-half hours per day, or twenty-one hours per week, 
or eighty-four lessons per month for four months, making three hundred 
and thirty-six hours of hard study and labor on the Art of Cooking, 
alone. To graduate one must stand 100 per cent in examinations. 
Ninety-one g^rls graduated, receiving diplomas. The balance, eighty- 
nine girls, must necessarily be better cooks for having received lessons 
and training. Of the one hundred and eighty girls, one hundred and 
twenty-five are now in homes, — some in homes of their own. They 
must, and will be better housewives and make their husbands happier 
by preparing good, well cooked food, knowing .how to economize and 
utilize that which might have been thrown into the garbage. 

Very trulv vours, 

LUCY M. SICKELS, 

Superintendent. 

SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING. 

RECAPITULATION OF OFFICIALS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

Whole number of officials, Michigan State Prison 54 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $45,600 

Whole number of officials. Reformatory. Ionia 40 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $31,000 

Whole number of officials, Branch Prison. Marquette 25 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $20,140 

Whole number of officials State Asylum, Ionia 4S 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $21,272 

Whole number of officials Detroit House of Correction 43 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $31,014 

Whole number of officials Industrial School for Boys, Lansing 59 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $26,280 

Whole number of officials Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian 40 

Aggregate annual salaries paid officials $15,830 

Total number of officials in all prisons and reformatories 309 

Aggregate of annual salaries paid all officials $191,226 
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RECAPITULATION OF INMATES DECEMBER 1, 1902. 

Whole number of InmateH State Prison 705 

Decre^ise of inmates during year 31 

Decrease during five years ^ 172 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing inmates $0.14% 

Whole number of Inmates Reformatory, Ionia 362 

Decrease of inmates during year 23 

Decrease during five years 171 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing inmates $0.15 

Whole number of inmates Branch Prison, Marquette 258 

Increase of inmates during year 47 

Increase during five years 76 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing Inmates $0.15% 

Whole number ot Inmates State Asylum, Ionia 284 

Increase of inmates during year 5 

Increase during five years 55 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing Inmates $0.43% 

Whole number of inmates Detroit House of Correction 384 

Increase of inmates during year 17 

Decrease during five yean 206 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing inmates $0.12 

Whole number of Inmates Industrial School for Boys, Lansing 692 

Increase of inmates during year 18 

Increase during five years 80 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing inmates $0.00% 

Whole number of inmates Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian 374 

Increase of inmates during year 17 

Increase during five years 54 

Approximate cost per day for feeding and clothing Inmates $0.21 

Total number of Inmates In all prisons and reformatories 3,059 

Total increase in three of the prisons in one year 69 

Total decrease in two of the prisons in one year ' 54 

Net increase in the five prisons in one year 15 

Total decrease in three of the prisons in five years 548 

Total increase in two of the prisons in five years 131 

Net decrease in the five prisons in five years 417 

Total increase in the two reformatories for one year 35 

Total increase in the two reformatories for five years 143 

Number of inmates in State Prisons working on contract 875^ 

Number in Slate Prisons working on prison work 440 

Average contract price nald for prisoners per day $0.40 

Average daily cost of clothing and feeding convicts in the four 

prisons $0.14% 

Average daily cost of clothing and feeding inmates in Ionia Asylum. .$0.43% 
Average dally cost of clothing and feeding inmates in the two schools $0.14% 

Aggregate cost per day for clothing and feeding the 3.079 inmates $510.70 

Average amount for each inmate $0.16% 
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CBE-^PTER XXII. 



MICHIGAN COAL MINES. 

Only for the disastrous strike of the majority of the miners employed 
in the Michigan coal mines the year 1902 would have recorded an output 
of coal far exceeding that of any year since the principal mines were 
opened, and yet with the loss of over four of the best working months 
of the year there were 869,228 tons of coal mined, as against 1,004,040 
tons in the previous year. The average for the 12 months included in 
the 19th report was 83,070 tons each month ; for the 12 months reported 
the past season the average per month was 72,436 tons, the average 
for fj months the mines actually worked ; these same mines averaged 
114,410 tons each month. Had the mines been kept in operation the 
entire year the output of coal would have exceeded 1,300,000 tons of 
coal. The experience was a costly one, not only to the operators whose 
product brought an advanced price, but to the employes who lost ap- 
proximately 100 days' time, valued at an average of $2.75 per day, over 
$5,000 being thus lost for each day to the men who were idle by reason 
of the strike. 

The following table shows the extent of coal mining in the State each 
month being complete in itself, the aggregates and averages for the 
year being given : 

Table coiisolidated from the montfily reports of the Michigan coal mvies for the year ending 

December 1, 190S. 
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. It will be seen that the mines in operation averaged 21 for each month, 
and that those mines averaged 1,415 employes each day. These em- 
ployes averaged about seven hours and forty minutes work each day, 
and worked 21.3 days each month, at a daily average wage of |2.75 each. 
These mines used on an average of 16,533 gallons of illuminating oil 
each month, or 776 gallons daily. On an average, 16 mines use blasting 
powder, the aggregate for the year being 38,566 kegs of powder each, 
or about 3,218 each month, which is an average of 152 kegs (3,800 
pounds of powder) for each day the mines were worked. 

The consolidated reports show that 869,228 tons of coal of all grades 
were mined during the year of which the aggregate cost of mining alone 
was fl,240,022. It must be remembered that the cost of mining coal 
is not the entire cost to the operator. There are many items, such as 
pumping, track laying, timbering, etc., which aggregate large sums, 
and often unforeseen emergencies arise swelling the expenses, some- 
times leaving very little margin between the cost of production and 
the value of product. The coal industry in the state, if promoted, will 
constantly increase, and substantial encouragement should be given 
which will promote an industry that means so much for Michigan. 

The annual report of mine inspector Andrew Stevenson, who in May, 
1902, succeeded Inspector Atwood, will be found replete With informa- 
tion concerning the coal mines of Michigan, valuable data being given 
for each individual mine. The Michigan mining scale, under which the 
mines were operated before the strike and the scale which was finally 
adopted after the strike is given, which wnll answer many questions as 
to the cause of the strike. This report is commended to the careful 
perusal of all who are interested in the various questions, which have 
arisen regarding the Michigan coal industry and especially to the disa- 
greement which led up to the strike of 1902. 



REPORT OF COAL MINE INSPECTOR STEVENSON. 

Office of Local Mine Inspector, 
St. Charles, Michigan, Dec. lo, ip02. 
Hon. Scott Griswold^ 

Commissioner of Labor, Lansing, Michigan: 
Dear Sir — I would most respectfully submit my report for the coal mines 
of Michigan for the year ending November 30th, 1902. During the 
months of December, 1901, January, February and March, 1902, practi- 
cally 27 mines in operation, producing an aggregate of 457,437 tons of 
coal for the four months, an average of 114,359 tons each month. The 
strike which commenced April 1st, closed all the mines except eight 
small ones, located outside of Bay City and Saginaw counties, so that 
from March 31st until August only 11,266 tons were mined. On August 
10th, the questions involved in the strike were settled and the striking 
miners resumed work, but owing to the bad condition of the mines, 
caused by their long idleness, resumption of mining was a slow and 
tedious process. During that month 25 mines were to some extent oper- 
ated, there being 45,359 tons of coal taken out, or about one-half the 
average monthly production. 
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RESUMPTION OF WORK. 

On the resumption of work improvements commenced at once, repair- 
ing air ways, timbering the entries, replacing broken and decayed tim- 
ber, supporting the falling roofs and many other items looking to the 
safety of the miners. It is a pleasure for me to report that nearly all 
superintendents entered into the work with a will, being cheerfully 
supported by the workmen, so that at this time the mines are in better 
condition than they were before the strike; still, many improvements 
are yet needed : airways in some of the mines need enlarging and super- 
intendents should attend to this vital necessity, so that an enlarged 
current of air can be forced through the mines without increasing the 
power or the fans. 

POOR ILLUMINATING OIL. 

There is also a general complaint as to the quality of oil furnished at 
the present time. This is a serious question and one that should receive 
immediate attention. If the law is inadequate it should be amended 
to cover this point. Miners should be furnished with pure animal or 
vegetable oil, as free from smoke as animal or vegetable oil can be 
made. It is absolutely necessary to insure good work and good health. 

SHOULD REPORT ACCIDENTS AT ONCE. 

I would also suggest that superintendents be required by law to re- 
port any serious, severe or fatal accident to the mine inspector imme- 
diately on its occurrence, that the sa,me can be investigated and reported 
to the Department. Recently a fatal accident occurred in a mine in 
Bay county, and the information did not reach the inspector for eight 
davs after it occurred. 



CARE FOR ABANDONED MINES. 

Another necessary requirement should be made. Whenever it is con- 
templated abandoning a mine, the company operating the same should 
have a correct plat made of such mine, which should be filed with the 
mine inspector for the use of the Department, showing the territory 
that has been excavated as a guide to any other company operating the 
same vein, to prevent them breaking through into the abandoned mine, 
which might be full of water, the rush of which would drown all the 
miners at work. This suggestion should receive serious consideration 
as a preventive to a calamity that may happen. 

ACCIDENTS REPORTED. 

Following is the data of accidents that have been reported to me since 
assuming the duties of mine inspector. May 16, 1902. In almost every 
case an error in judgment of the unfortunate miners was the cause of 
the accident ; sometimes it seems almost impossible to prevent accidents 
through the indifference and carelessness of those who are in the most 
danger. There were probably other accidents not reported, an evidence 
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why all accidents of note should be at once reported to the mine in- 
spector. 

January 30, 1902, Frank Cordes, single, employed at Somers Mine No.> 
1, aged 25, French, while handling coal had his leg broken by being run 
over by a coal car; was disabled many months. He slipped and fell under 
car while urging his mule to greater speed. 

February 6, 1902, Wm. E. Payne, single, employed in Saginaw Coal 
Company's shaft No. 1, Saginaw County, aged 35, African, while en- 
gaged at mining was injured in back and kidneys, by slate falling on him, 
no one was to blame and his injuries were not serious. 

February 14, 1902, Bert Murphy, aged 26, married, employed by J. C. 
Liken Coal Company, driving mule, was injured in hand; was only dis- 
abled one week; received no benefits nor wages during disability. It 
seemed one of those unavoidable accidents. 

February 23, 1902, William Foster, aged 26, married, employed by 
the J. C. Liken Coal Company, Huron County, injured while driving an 
entry by a piece of sulphur falling on his wrist. The accident resulted 
fatally on account of neglect. A subscription was taken up by the 
miners, but he received no farther benefits. The company uses dilligence 
to protect their employes. * 

February 24, 1902, Michael Weisen, aged 26, married, employed in J. 
H. Somers Mine No. 1, Saginaw County, as an entry man, had his head 
and back crushed by the falling of stone at face of entry. Death was in- 
stantaneous. The company contributed to the family's expense. Due 
dilligence was used by the employers, as every man is supposed to see 
that his working place is safe. Evidence shows that the man was care- 
less in not protecting himself. 

February 26, 1902, Ernest Harris, aged 30, working as a driver in the 
Pere Marquette shaft No. 2, Saginaw County, was caught by loaded car 
and injured so that he could not work for two weeks. Received no 
benefits nor wages while disabled. 

March 1, 1902, James H. White, an American, married, aged 33, while 
working in Wenona Mine, Bay County, at mining, was killed by the fall 
of slate. It was carelessness on his part in not securing the slate. The 
family were not reported as receiving benefits. 

March 10, 1902, John Smithers, aged 40, married, in the Chappell & 
Fordney Coal Company, Saginaw County, a miner, had his face cut by 
going back to see why his shot did not explode. Probably did not use 
due precaution. The company are careful as to protection. 

March 13, 1902, William Price, aged 18, married, at vvork in Saginaw 
Coal Company's mine, Saginaw County, had his back broken by the 
fall of slate. He admitted that he had not sufficiently timbered the place 
where at work. There was no report that he received any benefits from 
any source. Mr. Price died December 17, having lived over nine months 
after the accident. 

March 27, 1902, Joel Anderson, an American, aged 30, single^ working 
in Wenona Mine, Bay County, at driving, received a kick in the stomach 
from a mule. He was careless. Accident not serious. 

August 27, 1902, at Riverside Mine, in Saginaw County, Henry Mar- 
shall and Patrick McGarvey^ both Irish, aged respectively 18 and 35, 
Marshall unmarried, were injured by a shot blowing through the rib. 
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Ot the some mine, September 1, 1902, James McCourt, Irish, aged 32, 
married, while cleaning up *'a fall" was struck by a large piece. of slate, 
breaking his arm and crushing his hand. 

September 3, 1902, Victor Creazer, French, aged 45, single, while 
working in Pere Marquette Mine No. 2, Saginaw County, was injured by 
a shot, his right arm, side and leg being injured. 

At the same mine, November 27, 1902, Donald LaRocque met his death 
in a mysterious manner, being found unconscious beneath the cage, dying 
in a few minutes. His death is a mystery. 

September 9, 1902, Henry Meagher, Irish, aged 23, single, working in 
Wolverine Mine, Bay County, had leg broken by a piece of roof. He 
was also otherwise injured. Later his leg was amputated, he not re- 
covering from the shock. 

September 30, 1902, Lorenzo Pallette, an American, aged 32, married, 
while at work at machine mining in the Wenona Mine, Bay County, had 
back injured by fall of slate. He had failed to examine the roof and was 
severely hurt. He received no benefits. The company use diligence to 
protect the workmen. 

October 31, 1902, Daniel Shehan, Irish, aged 35, married, at work 
mining in the Pere Marquette shaft No. 2, Saginaw County, had his fore- 
arm broken by a heavy piece of slate falling on him. It was reported that 
he was careless in not protecting himself. The company use care in 
protecting its employes. He received no benefits. 

.November 1, 1902, James Cummings, Irish, aged 25, single; John 
Roch, German, aged 26, single, and George Sheck, German, aged 30, 
married, all working on the hopper tower in the Hecla Clay & Coal Com- 
pany's Mine, Bay County, met with an accident, killing Roch, breaking 
Sheck's arm and dislocating his hfp, and severely injuring him otherwise. 
The accident was caused by the engineer pulling the cage into the pul- 
leys. Probably there was a lack of diligence on the part of the engineer. 
There is no record that any of the party received any benefits. The 
company \ry to use care in providing protection to the employes. 

November 16, 1902, Field Fuller, American, aged 24, married, a miner 
working in the Standard Coal Company's Mine, Saginaw County, was 
severely injured about the body and limbs by a piece of drawn slate 
falling on him. The company were not to blame, and it could not be 
learned whether the injured man was careless in his work or not. He 
was not reported as receiving any benefits. 

November 26, 1902, Fred Clump, German, aged 29, married, working 
in Somers Mine No. 1, Saginaw County, at tunneling, had his right leg 
broken by a piece of falling roof. It was an error in judgment of the 
miner in not properly protecting himself. No benefits were paid him 
during disability. 

On the 17th of November, in same mine, Frank Jones, English, aged 
32, married, was working on pit bottom, was severely injured about body 
and hips by an improperly placed wheelbarrow on the cage. It was 
his own act that caused the injury. No benefits were reported as being 
paid. 

November 18, 1902. George White, American, aged 25, married, while 
working in the Standard Coal Company's Mine, Saginaw County, was 
severely injured by coal falling on him. It was thought he was careless, 
the company being careful as to safety. Received no benefits. 
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An accident occurred to a miner named Henrj^ Miller, a married man, 
at the Jamestown mine, in Saginaw County, his leg being broken. Was 
careless in not keeping at safe' distance from where machine was at work 
and coal fell on him. This accident was very imperfectly reported. 

INDIVIDUAL REPORTS OF EACH MINE. 

Feeling that an individual report of each mine, giving their location 
and the condition and special features of each, together with the ad- 
dress of the several managers and other officials will be of interest, the 
same is hereby subjoined. This will give you something of an idea of the 
extent of coal mining in Michigan and the advantages and disadvant- 
ages encountered by the operators, and their employes. 

The information contained therein will be found interesting. 

SAGINAW COUNTY MINES. 

SoMERS Mine No. 1. — Is located in St. Charles on the Michigan Central 
Railroad, Saginaw County, St. Charles Township. It is owned and 
operated by the Somers Brothers, of Cleveland, Ohio, who are large 
miners and shippers of bituminous coal in Ohio. General Manager, Mr. 
Frank Benham, of Saginaw: Mine Superintendent, John Evens; Pit 
Boss, Wm. Love. It is a shaft opening 200 feet in depth, sunk into what 
is called the bottom vein coal, which has an average thickness of 3(5 
inches and of excellent quality. It is worked on the double entry system, 
with fan ventilation, which I found on measuring was exhausting 43,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. But with all that amount of air in circula- 
tion, I found some entries in the mine where the air was very sluggish on 
account of no attendant at some of their main doors. Have visited this 
mine four times. There are 100 miners employed and 35 day men. It is 
a first-class equipped mine with all modern improvements ; has improved 
hoisting engines, six batteries of boilers, slack conveyers, automatic slate 
car. Also a generator which lights up their office, engine room, and pit 
bottom ; runs three pumps and two Jeffrie coal cutting chain machines. 
The Company has made other improvements lately by putting in a head 
and tail rope haulage system, the first and only one in the state. It has 
also a good escape shaft, besides the main hoisting shaft. Tested their 
railroad scales and found them weighing accurately. 

SoMERS Mine No. 2. — Is located one mile and a half out of St. Charles, 
on the Michigan Central Railroad. Saginaw County, St. Charles Town- 
ship. Is also owned by the Somers Brothers, of Cleveland, Ohio. Is a 
shaft opening 200 feet in depth. Manager, Mr. Frank Benham, of Sag- 
inaw; Superintendent, Wm. Atwood; Pit Boss, James Davis. Has an 
average thickness of coal of 48 inches : quality of coal, good. It is also a 
good equipped mine with all modern improvements and should be second 
to none in the State as a coal producer. En\ployes, 125 miners and 40 
day men. Has a motor haulage, weight of motor five tons. Ventilated 
by fan, twelve feet in diameter, which I found by accurate measurement, 
was only exhausting 15,000 cubic feet of air per minute ; cause of fan 
showing such a poor record is on account of roof falling in the air courses 
and break-throughs between entries, which should be at least 18 feet 
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square, not four feet square. The consequence is the general condition 
of this mine has not been up to the standard in ventilation, owing to the 
facts stated above. This mine has a good escape shaft, besides main 
hoisting shaft; is worked on the double entry system; has four Jeffrie 
coal cutting chain machines. Have visited this mine four times, also 
tested their railroad scales and found them weighing correct. 

Gage Mine. — Is located on a branch of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
three and a half miles from St. Charles, Saginaw County, St. Charles 
Township. Is owned by Gage, Knapp & Cornell. This mine is worked 
on the double entry system. Tested their railroad scales about Octo- 
ber 21st, 1902, and found them weighing-accurate. Have inspected this 
mine twice and found it in good condition. Too much credit cannot be 
given to the management for the way it is ventilated by fan, which ex- 
hausts 20,000 cubic feet of air per minute and is equally distributed 
throughout the mine. Superintendent of Mine, Elias Matthews; Pit 
Boss, Lize Simmons. Is a shaft opening depth of 180 feet; average 
thickness of coal, 34 inches; number of miners employed, 125; day men, 
28. Has a good escape shaft besides the main hoisting shaft. 

St. Charles Coal Company Mine. — Is located three miles south of South 
Charles, on the Michigan Central Railroad, Saginaw County, St. Charles 
Township. This mine has been closed down since February, 1901. The 
railroad switch was taken up some time ago, but the hoppers, engines 
and scales are still in place, with a watchman to look after them. It is 
a shaft opening 200 feet in depth ; is well timbered and in good condition. 

Browning & Holliday Mine. — Is located in St. Charles, Saginaw 
County, St. Charles Township. Was formerly known as the Black Pearl 
Mine and operated by Elsworth Coal Company. The bottom vein has 
been abandoned some time ago; the vein that the present company is 
operating is called the top vein. This shaft has a good acreage of coal 
but the quality is not as good as the bottom vein. Has escape shaft 
besides hoisting shaft. Dept of shaft, 130 feet. Is ventilated by exhaust 
steam. Number of men employed, five. 

Carbon Mine. — Is located on a branch of the Grand Trunk Railroad, in 
Saginaw County, Albee Township. Manager, George Stephenson. 
Have visited this mine three times. The first visit I paid this mine found 
it in a bad condition on account of the Company experimenting with the 
long wall system of mining ; they brought on a squeeze in the mine and 
closed up all of the air ways in the mine. Second time I visited this mine 
they had cut around the squeeze and the ventilation of the mine was fair. 
It is a shaft opening 70 feet in depth ; has an average thickness of coal 
of 39 inches ; has an escape shaft, besides the main hoisting shaft. Num- 
ber of miners employed, 25 ; day men, 8. 

Pokagon Mine. — Is located six miles from Saginaw, on the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, in Saginaw County, James Township ; is a shaft opening 
to the bottom vein ; has an average thickness of coal of 36 inches. Depth 
of shaft, 187 feet; number* of miners employed, 100; day men, 29. Man- 
ager, R. M. Randall ; Superintendent, Thomas Westwood ; Pit Boss, Wm. 
Beal. This is the banner machine mine in the State; has 16 Harrison 
coal cutting machines. Have visited this mine four times and found it 
in fair condition, with the exception of having a few rooms caved in 
August 17th, letting in a flow of water which gave the company some 
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trouble. The mine would have been running to its full capacity within 
three weeks after the strike off ; the mine is well planned for ventilation ; 
is worked on the double entry system; is ventilated by fan, which ex- 
hausts 18,000 cubic feet of air per minute, but the same fan if placed at 
escape shaft would exhaust 36,0u0 feet of air per minute. This mine has 
escape sTiaft besides main hoisting shaft. 

Riverside Mine. — Is located on Pere Marquette Railroad^ two miles from 
Saginaw, West Side. Manager, Peter Herrig ; Superintendent, John Mc- 
Garvey ; Pit Boss, James McCourt. Have visited this mine three times ; 
found the condition of the mine up to the average; is a shaft opening 
180 feet in depth ; ventilated by fan, which exhausts 17,650 cubic feet of 
air per minute ; has escape shaft^ besides main hoisting shaft ; is worked 
on the double entry system ; employs 100 miners and 28 day men. Aver- 
age thickness of vein of coal is 35 inches. 

FoRDNEY Mine. — Is located in the city of Saginaw, West Side, on the 
Pere Marquette Railroad. Manager, R. M. Randall; Superintendent, 
Richard Stanton; Pit Boss, Alfred Westwood. Is a shaft opening 220 
feet in depth ; average thickness of the vein of coal 42 inches, with black 
slate roof. The general condition of the roof is good, with the exception 
of a few entries where the roof is bad, but not so bad but it could be 
worked successfully with the Harrison coal cutting machines. The 
average thickness of the vein where the roof is tender is 46 inches. It is 
ventilated by a fan which exhausts 21,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
The air is. well distributed throughout the mine; number of miners em- 
ployed, 100 ; day men, 34. Has escape shaft besides main hoisting shaft 
and is worked on the double entry system. 

Pere Marquette Mine No. 2. — Is located in the city of Saginaw, West 
Side, on the Pere Marquette Railroad. Owned by the Pere Marquette 
Company; Manager, R. M. Randall; Superintendent, John McMullen; 
Pit Bosses, J. Rosser and G. Neighhouse. Have visited this mine four 
times and have found the air in several of the entries very sluggish each 
visit ; has a fan ventilation of 39,000 cubic feet of air per minute, but the 
breakage in the partition between the down cast and the up cast was so 
bad that out of 39,000 cubic feet of air the fan was discharging only 
21,360 cubic feet of air could be found at the pit bottom. Impaired stop- 
pings and brattice cloth hung up where good, tight doors should be with 
attendants is the cause of poor ventilation in this mine. Has a shaft 
opening 225 feet in depth; an average thickness of coal of 36 inches. 
When working at full capacity employs 225 miners, 50 day men. Has a 
motor haulage in each side of the shaft and is in every other respect well 
equipped for handling coal. Is worked on the double entry system. Has 
an escape shaft besides main hoisting shaft. 

Pere Marquette Mine No. 3. — Or better known as the Barnard Mine, 
is located in the City of Saginaw, West Side. Manager, R. M. Randall ; 
Superintendent, John Weaver ; Pit Boss, Chris. Frelick. Have inspected 
this mine twice and found it in first-class condition. Is worked on the 
double entry system, ventilated by fan which exhausts 39,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Has good tight doors between all entries and break- 
through that requires brattice. Is bratticed tight, the result being that 
there is a good current of air in every entry in the mine. Would say 
that with the years of experience I have had as a miner I have never 
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seen a mine any better ventilated than this mine. Is a shaft opening 215 
feet in depth; has an average thickness of coal of 40 inches; has escape 
shaft besides main hoisting shaft, which has a pair of fine hoisting en- 
gines, and is well equipped for handling or making different sizes of coal 
for domestic use. 

Saginaw Old Mine. — Is located one mile from the city of Saginaw, East 
Side, in Bloomfield Townshii , the Pere Marquette Railroad. Man- 
ager, R. M. Randall; Superintendent, John Snowball; Pit Boss, James 
Smith. Is a shaft opening 150 feet in depth. Have visited this mine 
three times and always found it in fair condition. Is worked on the 
dojLible entry system, ventilated by fan which exhausts 16,800 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Employs 00 miners and 18 day men. Has an average 
thickness of coal of 36 inches, with black slate roof, which in some places 
is very tender, but through the watchfulness of Superintendent Snow- 
ball accidents have been but few at this mine. Has escape shaft besides 
main hoisting shaft. 

Standard Mine, — Is located on the Grand Trunk Railroad, two miles 
from the City of Saginaw, East Side, in Bridgeport Township. Is a 
shaft opening 145 feet in depth. Has an average thickness of coal of 40 
inches. Superintendent of Mine, Wm. Jones; Pit Boss, Wm. Carmichel. 
Number of miners employed, 90; day men employed, 29. Is worked on 
the double entry system, ventilated by fan; first time I visited this mine 
I found the fan was only exhausting 4,220 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Notified Mr. Jones what changes to make to improve the ventilation of 
the mine and am pleased to state that on my second visit I found the 
ventilation of the mine up to the average. Has an escape shaft besides 
main hoisting shaft. 

Uncle Henry Mine. — Is on the Bad Axe Railroad, in Saginaw County, 
seven railes from the City of Saginaw, East Side. Miners employed, 73; 
day men, 18. Depth of shaft. 145 feet; average thickness of coal, 32 
inches, with four inches of slate, and under the slate there is an average 
thickness of coal of 15 inches, making a total thickness of the vein of coal 
of 47 inches. Has a fan ventilation discharging 18,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute. Superintendent of Mine, John Phillips; Pit Boss, James 
Kennedy. Has escape shaft besides main hoisting shaft. 

BAY COUNTY MINES. 

Central Mine. — Is on a branch of the Michigan Central Railroad, two 
miles from West Bay City, Mpniter Township. Manager, Wm. Knapp; 
Superintendent, Alfred Watkins. Is a shaft opening depth of 158 feet; 
average thickness of coal, 29 inches. Miners employed. 80: day men em- 
ployed, 15. Is a machine mine, being equipped, with nine Harrison coal 
cutting machines. Is worked on the single entry system, and conse- 
quently the ventilation is very poor. Have visited the mine four times. 
On my first visit found the traveling way to the escape shaft caved in. 
Ordered the company to clean up the fall and put ladders in the escape 
shaft. Is ventilated by exhaust steam, 

Michigan Mine. — Mr. F. R. Young, Manager; Superintendent, Samuel 
Wonderdolf. This mine is located in Bay County, Monitor Township, 
two miles from West Bay City, on the Michigan Central Railroad. Is a 
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shaft opening depth of 130 feet. Is worked on the double entry system, 
ventilated by fan, which exhausts ^,000 cubic feet of' air per minute. 
Number of miners employed, 90 ; day men employed. 23. Has five Har- 
rison coal cutting machines in operation and one Jeffrie chain machine. 
Average thickness of 'vein of coal, 35 inches. Has escape shaft besides 
main hoisting shaft. 

• Bay Mine. — Is located on a branch of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
seven miles south of Salzburg, in Bay County, Monitor Township. Is 
worked on the double entry system, ventilated by a fan, which dis- 
charges 18,700 cubic feet of air per minute. This mine is fairly ventilated 
and in good condition. Have visited it twice. Depth of shaft, 145 feet ; 
average thckness of vein of coal, 48 inches. Number of miners employed, 
50; day men employed, 18. Number of Harrison machines in operation, 
7. Has a good escape shaft besides main hoisting shaft. Superintendent, 
Joseph Brown; Pit Boss, Robert Dick. 

New Pittsburg Coal Company Mine. — Is located in Frankenlust Town- 
ship, eight miles south of Salzburg, on a branch of the Michigan Central 
Railroad. This mine has been closed since April, 1901. Alexander 
Beattice, Superintendent. The mine went into operation November 13th, 
with a fair prospect of continuing for years to come. Has two good veins 
of coal in the mine ; average thickness of each vein, 46 inches. Depth of 
shaft, 200 feet. Ventilated by exhaust steam. Miners employed, 30; 
day men, 10. Manager, Edward L. Mathews. 

Hecla Clay & Coal Company Mine. — Is located five miles south of 
Salzburg, in Frankenlust Township. Manager, Field Scott; Superin- 
tendent, Walter Allen ; Pit Boss, J. B. Pittsley. Depth of shaft, 100 feet. 
Started to sink June 29th, 1902 ; reached the vein of coal September 8th, 
1902. Average thickness of the vein, 36 inches; will be a machine mine 
with Jeffrie coal cutting chain machines; has four chain machines at 
work now. Has two sets of Railroad scales besides hopper scales ; first- 
class hopper, 61 feet in height, with improved shaker screens; two bat- 
teries of boilers ; coupled hoist engines on first motion, 200-horsepower. 
Has a Jeflfrie generator of 500 amperes and 300 volts. Is equipped to 
handle 1,000 tons of coal daily. 

Salzburg Coal Company Mine. — Is located in West Bay City. This is 
a shaft opening. Began sinking September 3rd, 1902. Is 6 by 16 feet 
in the clear; depth, 136 feet. They struck the coal October 1st, 1902, 
taking just 29 days to sink 130 feet, being an average of 4^ feet per day, 
something that is hard to beat in shaft sinking. Manager, Paul Zagel- 
meyer; Pit Boss, Owen Callahan. Average thickness of vein of coal, 60 
inches, of a good quality, free from all foreign substance. 

Wolverine Mine No. 2. — Owned and operated by the Handy Brothers, 
of Bay City. C. W. Handy, Manager; Superintendent, David Jones; 
Pit Boss, John Sallerkuiate. Depth of shaft, 150 feet ; average thickness 
of coal, 48 inches; ventilated by fan, which keeps in circulation 16,500 
cubic feet of air per minute. Number of miners employed, 90; day men, 
35. Has an escape shaft, besides main hoisting shaft. Is on the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. Monitor Township. 

Wolverine Mine No. 3, Handy Brothers, Bay City. — Is located nine 
miles west of Bay City, in Monitor Township. This is a shaft opening 
174 feet in depth. The ground was broken for this shaft July 28th, 1902. 
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It is 8 by 16 feet in the clear. The vein of coal that was struck at the 
depth of 174 feet is 7 feet 4 inches. This company is also building a rail- 
road of their own from their mines to the Bay, a distance of 12 miles ; 
also contemplate building docks and having boats on the lake to take 
their coal to Duluth and other ports on th.e lakes. Will be a machine 
mine equipped with Harrison coal cutting machines. Manager, C. W. 
Handy; Superintendent, David Jones; Pit Boss, Daniel Griffiths. 

Wenona Beach Mine. — Is located on the Grand Trunk Railroad, in 
Bangor Township. This is a shaft opening 133 feet in depth. Manager, 
James Gallagher; Pit Boss, John Morris. This mine is ventilated by fan, 
pushing through the mine 27,000 cubic feet of air per minute. Is worked 
on the double entry system; average thickness of vein, 60 inches. Num^ 
ber of miners employed, 190; day men, 35. Visited mine September 
10th and found it in fair condition. Visited again September 16th, tested 
hopper scales and found one set weighing accurate and the other incor- 
rect. Company had them adjusted and put right to the satisfaction of 
the miners. There are 14 Harrison coal cutting machines in this mine 
and is the largest producer of coal of any mine in the State. Has an 
escape shaft besides the main hoisting shaft and is equipped for handling 
and shipping all grades of coal for domestic use. 

Valley Mine. — Is located on the Michigan Central Railroad, in Frank- 
enlust Township. Is 120 feet in depth. Average thickness of vein of 
coal, 34 inches. Is ventilated by exhaust steam. M. L. Lewis, Receiver. 
This mines has not been in operation since February 12th, 1901 ; has a 
brick plant connected with the mine and has four feet of good fire clay 
underneath the vein of coal. 

Huron County Coal Company Min«. — Is on the Pere Marquette or 
Bad Axe Railroad, Sebewaing Township, Huron County. Manager, W. 
C. Smith ; Superintendent of Mine, John Parker. Depth of shaft, 115 
feet ; average thickness of the vein of coal, 40 inches. Number of miners 
employed when all are at work, 50; day men employed, 17; ventilated 
by exhaust steam. Has an escape shaft, besides main hoisting shaft. 

SHIAWASSEE COUNTY MINES. 

Owosso Coal Company Mine. — Is located three miles from Corunna, 
in Caledonia Township. Is a shaft opening worked on the single entry 
system, ventilated by exhaust steam. Receiver, Mr. Carl Pickert, of 
Corunna; Pit Boss, Anton Zamliose. Visited this mine four times; on 
my first visit found this mine in a very bad condition, but it pleases me 
to say that the last* time I visited this mine the ventilation was fair and 
the mine in a better and safer condition for miners ail through. Depth 
of shaft, 118 feet; average thickness of coal, 34 inches. Is a machine 
mine equipped with Harrison coal cutting machines. Room machine 
work, 60 cents per ton ; narrow machine work, 75 cents per ton. Has an 
escape shaft, besides the main hoisting shaft. 

Kincaid Mine. — Located three miles out of Corunna. Manager, Tod 
Kincaid. Depth of shaft, 18 feet; average thickness of coal, 34 inches. 
Is ventilated by exhaust steam, roof of a very tender nature and \\411 
stand watching. 
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JACKSON COUNTY. 

New Hope Coal Company's Mines. — Are located three miles from Jack- 
son, in Blackman Township. Manager, Joseph Jenkins. This Company 
has two mines, both shaft openings; the old shaft is 77 feet in depth, 
with an average thickness of coal of 36 inches ; their new shaft 107 feet 
in depth, with an average vein of coal of 36 inches, is ventilated by ex- 
haust steam and has a good escape shaft, besides main hoisting shaft. 
Have inspected these mines twice and found them fairly ventilated. 
Number of miners employed, 40 ; day men, 6. 

Black Diamond Mine. — Is located in Spring Arbor Township. Man- 
ager, Benjamfn Jones. Depth of this shaft is 32 feet; average thickness 
of the vein of coal, 32 inches, with a very poor roof over the coal. Miners 
receive 96 cents per ton run of mine. Ventilated by exhaust steam ; has 
escape shaft, which needs repairing, and notified Superintendent Jones 
to do so. 

EATON COUNTY MINES. 

Sewerpipe Coal Company Mine. — Is a drift opening with an average 
thickness of coal of 22 inches. Employs six miners and pays the miners 
|1.30 per ton run of mine. Has a natural ventilation. 

Boyle Mine. — ^Employs six miners and pays |1.40 per ton, run of mine. 
It is a shaft opening with natural ventilation. Average thickness of the 
vein of coal, 18 inches ; roof good. Is located in Oneida Township. 

Wilkinson Mine. — Is located in Oneida Township. Is a drift opening; 
average thickness of the vein of coal, 20 inches. Pay the miners |1.40 
per ton run of mine. Has a natural ventilation and good roof over the 
coal. Employs eight miners. 

Earl & Pool Coal Company. — Is a drift opening with an average vein 
of coal of 19 inches. Pay miners |1.40 per ton, run of mine. Has natural 
ventilation; good roof over coal. Is located in Oneida Township and 
employs three miners. 

Arnold Coal Company. — Is located in Oneida Township. Employs five 
miners and pays them |1.40 per ton, run of mine. Thickness of the vein 
of coal, 19 inches. Natural ventilation ; has good roof over coal. 

Russell Coal Company. — Is located in Oneida Township. Is a shaft 
opening 44 feet in depth. Has an average thickness of coal of 18 inches. 
Ventilation by exhaust steam. Pay miners fl.40 per ton, run of mine. 



MICHIGAN MINING SCALE, 1901. 

Scale year beginning April 1st, 1901, and ending March 31, 1902. 

1. Where one man cannot push his coal, the driver shall help hiith 
push his car. 

2. For the year beginning April 1st, 1900, and ending April 1st, 1901, 
the price for mining in Michigan shall be advanced 16 cents per ton 
above the present prices on last year's basis of height of coal over % 
inch. Diamond or flat bar screen of the same dimensions as named in 
last year's scale. 

3. Where diflferentials exist and a complaint is filed by any operator 
or local union, a committee of seven shall be formed, as follows: Three 
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named by the operators interested, and three by the U. M. W. of Michi- 
gan ; the seventh to be selected by the six named. This committee skall 
investigate and determine if cause for a differential exists, and if not 
shall remove the same, and their finding shall be final for the period for 
which this scale is made. 

4. The price for narrov^ work and room turning to be as follows : 

All entries, narrow, per yard • tl.50 

Entries, double shift, per yard |1.75 

Break-through, between rooms, per yard : .11.10 

Room-turning |3.20 

5. Where entries are wet or have an exceptionally bad top, an addi- 
tional price will be paid over and above the regular rate, the extra price 
to be determined by the miners interested, mine boss and mine com- 
mittee. 

6. There shall be paid 6J cents per inch for slate and bottom in en- 
tries, and where bottom is shot more than five feet wide, the same pro- 
portionate rates shall be paid for any additional width. 

T. Two cents per inch per lineal yard, five feet wide, shall be paid 
for all draw slate, or foreign substance, coming down which miners must 
remove. 

DAY WAGE SCALE. 

(xVppiies to aU day labor inside the mine.) 

Tracklayers $2.28 Trip Riders $2.10 

Tracklayers Helpers 2.1«» Water Haulers 2.10 

Traj^pers 1.00 Timbermen 2.10 

Bottom Cagers 2.10 Company men— long wall 2.28 

Drivers 2.10 All other inside labor 2.10 

CHAIN MACHINE MINING SCALE. 

Loading and drilling in rooms $ .50 

Loading and drilling in entries 64 

Loading and drlUing in breakthroiijrlis 64 

Cutting in rooms 16 

Cutting in entries 20 

Cutting in breakthroughs 20 

PUNCHING MACHINE SCALE. 

I^oading and drilUng in rooms 50 

lioading and drilling in entries 64 

Loading and drilling in l)rpakthrou!rlis 64 

Cutting in rooms 20^ 

Cutting in entries 26% 

Cutting In Breakthroughs 25^6 

Shearing In entries, per yard 1.06 

Shearing in rooms, per yard 50 

Hoom turning Entry price. 
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MINERS' PROPOSITION OFFERED MARCH 31ST, 1902. . 
(Rejected by the Operators.) 

1. The pushing of cars by the miners be abolished. 

2. The price of pick mining in Michigan per ton of 2,000 pounds over 
i inch diamond or flat bar screen, of the same dimensions as required by 
the Chicago agreement of 1898, shall be as follows : 

For coal 33 inches thick or over - $ .83 

For coal less than 33 inches and down to 30 inches thicli 88 

For coal less than 30 inclies and down to 27 inches 93 

All entries narrow per yard 1.50 

Entries double shift, per yard 1.75 

Breakthroughs between enti'ies, |)er yard ' 1.50 

Breakthroughs l)etwe^n rooms, per yard 1.10 

-Room turning 3.20 

There shall be paid 6J cents per inch for slate and bottom in entries, 
and, where the bottom is short more than five feet in width, the same 
proportionate rate shall be paid for any additional width. 

Two cents per inch per lineal yard, five feet wide, shall be paid for all 
foreign substance coming down which miners must remove. 

DAY WAGE SCALE. 

Tracklayers $2.28 Trip Riders |2.10 

Tracklayers' helpers 2.10 Water Haulers 2.10 

Trappers 1.00 Timbermen 2.28 

Bottom Cagers 2.10 Motorman 2.10 

Drivers 2.10 Company men— long wall 2.10 

All other inside day work ; 2.10 

CHAIN MACHINE MINING SCALE. 

Loading and drilling in rooms $ .48 

Loading and drilling in entries 62 

Loading and drilling in Breakthroughs » 62 

Gutting in rooms 16 

Cutting in entries 20 

Cutting in Breakthroughs 20 

PUNCHING MACHINE SCALE. 

Loading and drilling iu rooms $ .48 

Loading and drilling in entries 62 

Loading and drilling iu Breakthroughs 62 

Cutting in rooms 20i^ 

Cutting in entries 25% 

Cutting in Breakthroughs 25V4 

Shearing in entries, per yard 1.06 

Shearing in rooms, per yard 50 

Room turning To be entry prices. 

SCALE FOR OUTSIDE DAY LABOR (8 Hours). 

Dumpers |2.10 Firemen $1.80 

Trimmers 2.10 Blacksmiths 2.50 

Check Chaser Boys 1.25 Carpenters 2.40 

Engineers 2.50 Shift Sinkers 2.50 

All other outside work 1.80 
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MICHIGAN MINING SCALE WHICH TOOK EFFECT AUGUST 9TH. 1902. 
(To continue in effect till March 31st, 1903.) 

For pick mining the following shall be paid : 

For 30 inches of coal knd upwards, per ton, 2,000 pounds | .86 

For 27 inches of coal and less than 30 inches, per ton, 2,000 pounds. .91 
For 24 inches of coal and less than 27 inches, per ton, 2,000 pounds . .96 

Coal to the ton screened* over a J diamond, or flat bar screen, 14 feet 
in length, of 72 feet superficial area, sufficiently braced to keep bars in 
place. 

The price for narrow work and room turning to be as follows : 

Entries, per yard $1.50 

Entries, double shift, per yard 1.75 

Breakthroughs between entries 1.50 

Breakthroughs between rooms and entries 1.30 

Breakthroughs between entries and rooms 1.50 

Breakthroughs between rooms 1.10 

Room turning 3.20 

There shall be paid 6^ cents per inch for slate and bottom in entries, 
and 2 cents per inch per lineal yard, five feet wide, be paid for all foreign 
substance coming down to be handled by the miner. 

INSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE. 

Track-layers $2.28 Trip Riders $2.10 

Track-layers Helpers 2.10 Water Haulers 2.10 

Trappers l.Of) Tlmbermen 2.00 

Bottom Gagers 2.10 Company men— long wall 2.10 

Driver > . . 2.10 All other inside day labor 2.10 

Where miners are taken from their work to perform day labor they shall 

receive a per diem of 2.G0 



OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE. 

Dumpers $2.10 Firemen $1.80 

Trimmers 2.10 Blacksmiths 2.50 

Check Chasers 1.2."> Carpenters 2.40 

Engineers 2.50 All other outside work 1.80 



CHAIN MACHINE MINING SCALE — PER TOS. 

Loading and drilling in rooms $ .50 

Loading and drilling in entries 64 

Loading and drilling in Breakthroughs 64 

Cutting in rooms 16 

Cutting in entries 20 

Cutting in Breakthroughs 20 



PUNCHING MACHINE MINING SCALE — PER TON. 

Loading and drilling in rooms $ .50 

Loading and drilling in entries 64 

Loading and drilling in Breakthroughs 64 

Cutting In rooms 20% 
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Cutting In entries 25^ 

Gutting in Breakthroughs 25% 

Shearing in entrif?8 per yard 1.06 

Shearing in rooms, per yard 50 

Room Turning Entry price. 

IMPORTANT ITEMS. 

The public should understand that, although miners receive 86 cents 
per ton for mining, for every two and one-half tons of coal paid for, they 
dig one ton of nut coal and slack for nothing, for which operators receive 
an average of |1 per ton. 

It should also be known that, while the miners receive 86 cents per 
ton for mining coal, for every ton of coal mined, they pay on an average 
16 cents per ton for powder and mining supplies, leaving them only 70 
cents per ton, it being generally supposed that the operator pays for the 
powder, etc. 

APPRECIATORY REMARKS. 

In my official relation with the miners and operators, I have been 
courteously and kindly treated, making the performance of my duties 
very pleasant. In all matters coming before me I have tried to exercise 
that judgment which would be equitable and just, keeping in mind the 
interest of the State, the employer and the employed. I trust my work 
will receive approval. To you and other officials of the Department I 
feel most grateful for the favors shown and the assistance given. The 
duties and responsibilities of the position have been greatly lightened 
by the willing support I have received. 

Hoping the same cordial feeling will continue and that a thorough 
enforcement of the law may be of benefit to all, I am. 
Most respectfully yours, 

ANDREW STEVENSON, 

Coal Mine Inspector. 



MICHIGAN LABOR STRIKES DURING THE YEAR. 

Michigan has been singularly free from strikes of pretentious dimen- 
sions during the past year, although, in common with other states, its 
residents have suffered seriously from the fuel shortage, laid, primarily, 
to the striking miners in the anthracite coal regions, and latterly, after 
the close of the strike, to coal mine operators and the railroads. This 
strike, however, is one which cannot be considered at length in this re- 
port, although it had a most important bearing on the industries of the 
State. 

An interesting feature in connection with the strikes in Michigan dur- 
ing the year is the number which were settled to the advantage of the 
working people. As a rule, laboring men do not strike until a strike is 
the last resort. Labor organizations are becoming more and more im- 
bued with this idea, which is claimed to be one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all labor organizations. It is not unreasonable to hope that the 
time is rapidly approaching: when strikes will become almost obsolete, 
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and a large majority of the misunderstandings between employer and 
employe will be settled without resorting to measures which in nearly 
all cases result in a financial loss to both sides, and serious inconvenience 
to the public at large. It is for the advantage of both capital and labor 
to adjust difficulties by arbitration and conference, rather than to resort 
to a strike, or the still less desirable weapon, the boycott. 

FREIGHT HANDLERS AT GRAND HAVEN. 

January 1, the new year was inaugurated at Grand Haven by a strike 
of the freight handlers employed on the docks by the Crosby Trans- 
portation Company. The company announced a reduction in wages 
from 20 to 15 cents per hour, and 115 men quit, leaving but 20 at work, 
thus seriously crippling the operations of the company. The strikers 
demanded a restoration of the former rate of wages, in which demand 
they had the sympathy of the public. The strike continued but two 
days, the company conceding the demands of the strikers January 3rd. 

TEAMSTERS AT BAY CITY. 

January 4th, the teamsters of Bay City went on a strike for increased 
wages, but the trouble was settled the same day, the employers granting 
the demands of the strikers. 

March 11th, the linemen employed by the Citizens' Telephone Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids struck for an increase of wages of |5 per month, 
a reduction of the hours of work from 10 to 9, no loss of time on account 
of bad weather and holidays, and pay and a half for extra time. The 
company conceded the advance in wages, but did not concede the other 
demands. The men went out, but after three days agreed to the terms 
offered by the company granting. the increase in wages, and returned to 
work. 

MICHIGAN COAL MINERS' STRIKE. 

In the latter part of March of each year representatives of the coal 
miners' unions of Michigan and the operators meet to adopt a scale of 
wages for the ensuing year, commencing April 1st. In 1902, the meeting, 
or conference, was held as usual, both sides desiring changes from the 
scale of the previous year. The miners asked for an increase of pay foi 
mining coal where the vein shall be less than 36 inches in diameter, the 
standard height the year previous having Been 30 inches ; also that the 
company should place the empty car in the place to load and haul the 
loaded car from the miner, thus doing away with what is termed car 
"pushing" by the miners: also a uniform day wage scale for top men, 
based on an eight-hour day. The operators, on the other hand, did not 
consider the last year's agreement, wrote up a new agreement, in which 
they declined to concede some of the demands of the miners, and de- 
manded concessions which the miners would not allow. All efforts to 
reach an agreement failed, and as the last year's agreement expired 
March 31st, the miners were called out. 
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THE MINES CLOSED. 

April 1st, the members of the 21 unions, including about 2,300 men, 
all the coal miners in the State, except about 50 in Owosso, where the 
operators conceded the demands of the men, went on a strike. Then fol- 
lowed weeks of uncertainty and inaction; many of the miners left the 
State for other fields ; the mines were closed, necessitating a cessation of 
the output of coal; business men felt the falling oflf of trade, by reason 
of the loss of wages of the miners; manufacturers felt the curtailment of 
the fuel supply, and business, particularly in the Saginaw Valley, in 
which the majority of the mines of the State are located, suffering more 
or less by reason of the strike. The operators claimed they could, not 
concede the demands of the men for financial reasons, and that the 
unions were going too far in their efforts to run the operators* business. 
The miners contended they were battling not only for increased wages, 
but for the existence of their organization. For three months coal mining 
in Michigan was practically at a standstill. 

AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 

July 2nd, a conference was held b*etween the mine workers and the 
operators. President John Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was present at this conference, and at that time other promi- 
nent labor leaders were in Saginaw, where the conference was held. 
President Mitchell counseled peace, and in a speech to both sides of the 
controversy asked them to come to an agreement if possible. The 
operators made a proposition to the eflfect that there should be no in- 
crease in the cost of mining coal and no decrease in wages, the firemen 
to have an increase in wages of 20 cents a day, and a uniform schedule 
of pay should be put into operation for all men working aroiuid the out- 
side of the mine. The entire matter was then referred back to the local 
unions. 

DELAY GAINED NOTHING. 

Owing to a call for a convention of miners at Indianapolis, to be held 
July 17th, at which a strike of the soft coal miners in sympathy with the 
anthracite miners was to be considered, the coal miners of Michigan de- 
cided to delay the vote on the proposition of the operators until after 
that time. This did not suit the operators, and they issued an ultimatum 
that their proposition must be acted ui on by July 12th or it would be with- 
drawn. Subsequently this position was receded from and the miners 
voted on the proposition of the operators July 22nd, the vote resulting 
against the proposition, leaving the strike as far from a settlement as 
ever. 

THE MINERS MAKE A NEW PROPOSITION. 

The miners then made a counter proposition, agreeing to accept six 
cents per ton less for mining, on condition that the operators take out 
the cars by machinery or otherwise; also, that engineers and firemen 
above ground should be granted an eight-hour day. This was rejected 
hy the operators. The miners, then, July 26th, made an offer to submit 
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the matter to a board of seven arbitrators, three to be selected by the 
miners, three by the operators, and the seventh to be chosen by these 
six. This, in turn, was declined by the operators. 

THE STATE BOARD TAKE A HAND. 

July 28th another element appeared in the controversy, in the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration, who desired to do something to 
settle the strike if possible. The court sent a telegram asking President 
Mitchell to again visit Saginaw and assist in the settlement, but Mr. 
Mitchell could not come, owing to his duties in connection with the 
anthracite miners' strike. 

A SETTLEMENT EFFECTED. 

The efforts of the Board of Arbitration resulted, however, in a confer- 
ence of the operators and miners August 6th, at which time a settlement 
was effected by an agreement to submit the scale substantially as offered 
July 2nd, with the allowance of an eight-hour day for the engineei's 
and firemen at the last year's scale, the question of car pushing by the 
coal companies to be deferred to .the next annual joint convention, to 
give operators opportunity to investigate the methods of other districts. 
This was adopted, and the miners resumed work August 11th, after 
being out nearly four and a half months. 

CARPENTERS AND CAULKERS, WEST BAY CITY. 

March 9th, the carpenters and caulkers employed at Davidson's Ship- 
yar. West Bay City, struck for 25 cents per hour, with a contract to pay 
that rate for the coming year. March 12th the strike was settled, the 
demands of the men being granted. 

THE PAPER makers' CONTROVERSY. 

March 5th, the employes of the Peninsular Paper Company, at Ypsi- 
lanti, notified the company that they desired the i3-hour shift, from G 
P. M. Saturday to 7 A. M. Sunday, dropped, and that unless that was 
done by March 27 the men would walk out. March 19th the company 
notified the employes that they would allow the experiment of abolishing 
the shift to be made for four weeks without reduction of pay, and allow 
it to be continued, if the Wisconsin paper makers, w^ho were conside^^ing 
the same proposition, agreed to it. A strike was inaugurated, which ex- 
tended to the Kalamazoo Paper Company's mills, in one of which (Mill 
No. 2) the request of the men was conceded, and the Saturday night 
shift permanently discontinued. The final result was that all the paper 
mills acceded to the demands of the men. 

THE CARPENTERS OF THE BAY CITIES. 

May 1st, the carpenters of the Bay Cities struck for an eight-hour 
work day and 30 cents per hour, the strikers subsequently demanding 35 
cents per hour. This strike continued until June 11th, when it was set- 
tled, the men being granted 30 cents an hour for an eight-hour day. 
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THE CARPENTERS AT GRAND ' RAPIDS. 

The carpenters of Grand Rapids went on a strike May 1st for an in- 
crease of five cents per hour and nine hours for a day's work. This strike 
was practically ended in four days, the demands of the men being con- 
ceded by all except one contractor, who subsequently signed the scale. 

A VERY IMPORTANT STRIKE. 

December 8th, 1901, a strike occurred of the molders in the Buhl Mal- 
leable Works of Detroit, 180 men walking out. The differences between 
the company and its employes were in regard to settling prices for new 
work by a committee and the question of making the plant a union shop. 
The strike developed into one of some bitterness on both sides, and 
upon the firm attempting to conduct their plant with non-union men, 
demonstrations were made by some of the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers which promised to lead to serious trobule. After five months' 
controversy the firm discharged the non-union men in its employ and 
closed down the plant. Negotiations between the strikers and repre- 
sentatives of the company^ in which Mayor Maybury, the national and 
local ofiicers of the Molders' Union, and others, took part, followed, and 
on June 12th, six months after the men went out, the strike was com- 
promised, a settlement being reached by leaving out the question of a 
union shop, the firm agreeing to settle the prices or all new work accord- 
ing to the decision of a shop committee composed of men employed in 
the work. The company also agreed to give the preference to union 
men, and to take back its old employes without prejudice. 

A CIGAR FACTORY^S PECULIAR STRIKE. 

A rather unique strike occurred at Brown Bros.' cigar factory in 
Detroit May 23rd. This factory was sold in October, 1901, to the Amer- 
ican Cigar Company, a trust in that line of goods. John H. Brown, one 
of the former proprietors, was retained as manager. May 23rd Mr. 
Brown resigned, giving as a reason therefor poor health and the need of 
rest. It was stated among the employes that the reason of Mr. Brown's 
resignation was that the trust had informed him that he must change his 
method of management to a more economical one, which meant the re- 
duction of wages. Accordingly 1,200 women and girls and 50 men 
walked out of the factory, notwithstanding the assurance of a trust rep- 
resentative that their wages should not be decreased. They did not hesi- 
tate to say that they did not believe the statement, and declared they 
would not work unless they could have Mr. Brown as manager. The 
women organized a union, held several meetings, but finally lost the 
strike. 

BOILER MAKERS AT KALAMAZOO. 

June 7th, the boiler makers of Kalamazoo laid down their tools, de- 
manding an increase of 10 per cent over the wages they were receiving, 
$2.25 per day. This the employers flatly refused, and after holding out 
until July 1 those of the strikers who had not left the city returned to 
work at the old wages. 
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EI.ECTRICAL WOmCERS AND LINEMEN^ BAY CITY. 

The electrical workers and linemen at Bay City demanded, May 1st, a 
nine-hour day with an increase of wages. The men gained their de- 
mands, with the loss of about one week's time. 



ICE MEN AT SAGINAW. 

April 15th, the ice wagon drivers and handlers of Saginaw were 
locked out, they having demanded $2.25 per day from May ist to Octo- 
ber 1st. April 22nd the matter was adjusted, employers agreeing to give 
the men the desired price from May 15th to October 15th, the prevailing 
rate being f 1.50 per day during the winter season, full recognition being 
given to the icemen's union. The icemen of Detroit also struck for a 
raise May 21st. The strike was of short duration, however, the men 
being granted an increase of 25 per cent in wages the next day. 

THE BAKERS AT SAGINAW 

A strike of the bakers of Saginaw for a nine-hour day was adjusted 
by arbitration, the nine-hour day being conceded, to commence at a 
somewhat later date than demanded by the employes. 

At Port Huron May 1st, 600 laborers employed at different callings 
went on strike for an increase from $1.50 to $1.75 per day. This strike 
was practically lost, however, as numbers of men deserted their organiza- 
tion, the Federal Labor Union, and went back to work. 

THE BRICK LAYERS AND MASONS AT KALAMAZOO. 

Early in May the bricklayers and masons of Kalamazoo struck for an 
increase of pay from 45 to 50 cents, and a decrease of hours from nine to 
eight. May 23rd the matter was compromised, the men being granted 
an eight-hour day, with wages at 45 cents an hour. 

There were a number of other minor strikes in the state during the 
year, but none of them were of much importance. The strike of the coal 
unions of the state and that of the anthracite miners of the east over- 
shadowed all others in importance. The action of the soft coal miners of 
the west in declining to go out in a general strike in sympathy with 'the 
anthracite miners was commendable, for had such a strike been inaug- 
urated the sufferings for a fuel shortage would have been greatly aug- 
mented, and its results almost paralyzing to the public. This strike 
among soft coal miners was averted largely through the efforts of Presi- 
dent Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers* Union, supplemented by the 
good judgment of the miners of our own State. Whatever may be the 
opinion of those outside of organized labor circles regarding the merits 
of the strike of the Michigan miners, their action in aiding to avert a gen- 
eral strike among the soft coal miners, and their willingness to make 
concessions to enable operators to open the mines of the State at a time 
when their output was sadly needed, is certainly commendable. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

SUICIDES IN 1902. 

There were 207 persons who succeeded in taking their own lives in 
Michigan from January 1, 1902, to January 1, 1903, of which 161 were 
males and 46 were females. Of the 207 suicides, 34 were from the City 
of Detroit. This is a decrease of two males and four females, or six in 
all from the suicides of 1901, and a decrease of 13 from the number 
reported from Detroit in 1901. 

MANNER OP SnCIDKS. 

Poison 81 

Shooting 41 

Hanging 40 

Drowning 22 

Cutting throat 11 

Burned 3 

Jumped from high elevations 3 

Unknown 2 

Jumped In front of a train 1 

Inhaling gas 1 

Stabbing 1 

Used an ax 1 

Total 207 

Of the 81 who committed suicide by taking poison, 24 took carbolic 
acid; 14 morphine; 9 paris green; 7 strychnine; 5 chloroform; 5 lauda- 
num; 5 arsenic; 2 rough on rats; 1 wood alcohol; 1 cyanide of potassium; 
1 cedar oil; 1 prussic acid; 6 unknown. 

CAT'SES ASSliiNEI>. 

The cause assigned for the above suicides are as follows : 

Insane, temporarily insane and demented 53 

Despondent 48 

lill health 17 

Melancholia 17 

Dissipation 13 

Love affairs 7 

Domestic troubles ,. 6 

Jealousy 4 

65 
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Financial difficulties 2 

Political worry 1 

No cause assigned 39 

Total 207 

Of the 207 pereons who committed suicide six were guilty of murder 
and three of attempted murder. 



ATTEMPTED SUICIDES IN 1902. 

The number of attempted suicides from January 1, 1902, to January 1, 
1903 is 62, showing a much greater falling off for the year than the 
suicides. The year previous the number of attempted suicides reached 
100; this year, the figures were 62. In 1901, the sexes of the would-be 
suicides were: males 46; females, 54; and 23 were from the City of De- 
troit. The past year 31 males and 31 females attempted suicide, nine 
of them being from Detroit. This is a decrease of 38 in all and a de- 
crease of 14 in the number from Detroit. 

MANNER OF ATTEMPTED SUICIDES. 

Poison 37 

CutUng throat ; 9 

Shooting 6 

Inhaling gas 3 

Hanging 2 

Drowning 2 

Suffocation 1 

Strangulation 1 

Cutting arteries in wrist 1 

Unknown 1 



Total 62 

Of the 37 attempting suicide by taking poison, 9 took morphine; 8 
carbolic acid; 5 laudanum; 4 chloroform; 3 iodine; 2 paris green; 1 rough 
on rats; 1 mercurial poison; 1 aconite and ether; 1 oil of cedar; 2 
unknown. 

CAUSES ASSIGNED. 

Despondency 20 

Insane, temporarily insane, demented 7 

Love affairs 5 

Domestic troubles 5 

Melancholia 5 

Dissipation ; 4 

111 health 4 

Financial troubles 1 

No cause assigned 11 

Total 62 
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LAWS ENFORCED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

The act creating the Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statist- 
ics and defining its powers and duties as revised and amended. 



[ Chapter 113 of the Compiled Laws of 1897.] 



An Act creating a Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, and defining the 
Powers and duties of the same. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

APPOINTMENT OK COMMISSIONER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, AND WHO CONSTITUBS 

THE BUREAU. 

Section 1. The Governor is hereby authorized and empowered to appoint, 
within sixty days after this'act shall take eftect, and every second year there- 
after, in the month of February, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and also within thirty days after the occurrence of any vacancy in the office, a 
suitable person, who shall be a citizen of this State, as Commissioner, who shall 
hold his office until his successor is appointed and qualified, the title of which 
office shall be Commissioner of Labor. The office of the Commissioner appointed 
for a full term under this act after the year eighteen hundred and eighty-three, 
shall commence on the first day of March, next after such appointment. Such 
Commissioner shall keep his office at the Capitol, in Uie city of Lansing, and 
shall appoint a deputy, whose term of office shall continue during the pleasure of 
such Commissioner. The Commissioner may appoint such assistants from time 
to time, as shall b6 necessary for the transaction of the business of his office. 
Said Commissioner, with his deputy, and the Secretary of State, who shall be ex 
officio member thereof, shall constitute a bureau of statistics of labor. 

DUTIES OF THE BUREAU. 

Section 2. The duties of such bureau shall be to collect in the manner herein- 
after provided, assort, systematize, print, and present in annual reports to the 
Governor, on or before the first day of February eighteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and annually thereafter, statistical details relating to all departments of labor in 
this State, including the penal institutions thereof, particularly concerning the hours 
of labor, the number of laborers and mechanics employed, the number of appren- 
tices in each trade, with the nativity of such laborers, mechanics, and apprentices, 
wages earned, and savings from the sajne, the culture, moral and mental, with 
age, and sex, of laborers employed, the number and character of accidents, the 
sanitary conditions of institutions where labor is employed, as well as the infiu- 
ence of the several kinds of labor, and the use of intoxicating liquors upon the 
health, and mental condition of the laborer, the restrictions, if any, which are 
put upon apprentices when indentured, the proportion of married laborers and 
mechanics, who live in rented houses with the average annual rental of the same, 
the average number of members in the families of married laborers and mechanics, 
the value of property owned by laborers and mechanics, together with the value 
of property owned by such laborers or mechanics (if foreign bom), upon their 
arrival in this country, and the length of time they have resided here, the sub- 
jects of co-operation, strikes, or other labor difficulties, trades unions, and other 
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labor organizations, and their effects upon labor and capital, with such other mat- 
ter relating to the commercial, industrial, and sanitary condition of the laboring 
classes, and permanent prosperity of the respective industries of the State, as 
such bureau may be able to gather, accompanied by such recommendations relat- 
ing thereto, as the bureau shall deem proper. 

RELATIVE TO EXAMINING WITNESSES. 

Section 3. Such bureau or any member thereof, shall have full power to examine 
witnesses on oath, compel the attendance of witnesses, the giving of testimony 
and the production of papers while acting in any part of this State, and witnesses 
may be summonded by such bureau, or any member thereof, by its process in the 
same manner, and paid the same fees as are allowed to witnesses attending in the • 
circuit court of any county. Any person duly subpoenaed under the provisions 
of this section, who shall willfully neglect to attend or testify at the place named 
In the subpoena Served for such purpose, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof before any court of competent jurisdiction, may be punished 
by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or Imprisonment in the county jail not exceed- 
ing thirty days, or both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court: 
Provided, No witness shall be compelled to go outside the county in which he 
resides to testify. 

RELATIVE TO SALARIES, APPROPRIATIONS AND SUPPLIES. 

Section 4. The compensation of such Commissioner shall be two thousand dol- 
lars per annum, and that of his deputy fifteen hundred dollars per annum, which 
compensation, together with all necessary expenses, including the employment, 
and paying the expenses of such assistants as are provided for in section one of 
this act, also the expenses provided for in section three of this act, shall be 
audited and paid in the same manner as the salaries and expenses of other State 
officers: Provided, The amount thfereof, exclusive of the compensation allowed to 
said Commissioner and his said deputy, shall not, in any one year, exceed the sum 
of eight thousand dollars: And provided further. That in addition to the above 
allowance for expenses, said bureau shall be authorized to have printed not to 
exceed four thousand copies of Its annual reports for the use of the bureau, for 
general distribution, and all printing, binding, blanks or map work shall be done 
under any contract which the State now has, or shall have for similar work with 
any party or parties, and the exepense thereof shall be audited and paid for in 
the same manner as other State printing. 

RELATIVE TO COLLECTING INFORMATION OF OFFICIALS, ETC. 

Section 5. Said bureau may collect the information called for in section two of 
this act, or such information as shall by the Commissioner be considered essential 
to perfect the work of the bureau, from the several State, county, city, village, and 
township officers, and from the officers of prisons, penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, or by means of special canvassers under the direction of the ^Commissioner, 
and It shall be the duty of all such officers to furnish upon the written or printed 
request of the Commissioner, such information as shall be considered necessary 
for the bureau, upon blanks furnished by said bureau. 

DUTIES OF ST'PERVISORS. ETC. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the several supervisors of the townships, and 
the supervisor or assessor of the wards of cities in this State, at the time of 
assessing the property thereof, to obtain the facts and information determined 
upon by said bureau, as provided in section five of this act. in accordance with the 
terms, conditions, and requirements of said blanks, and to return said blanks 
properly filled and duly certified to by such officer without delay to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor at Lansing. 
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PENALTY FOR FALSELY TESTIFYING. 

Section 7. Any person who shall willfully and intentionally testify falsely, shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment in the State Prison for a period not exceeding five years, and any per- 
son who shall refuse to testify before said bureau or before any member thereof, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing sixty days, or both in the discretion of the court: Provided, That no person 
or corporation shall be required to answer any question that shall be improper 
subject of inquiry or foreign to the object of this act. 

RELATIVE TO COLLECTING STATISTICS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

Section 8. The Commissioner or his deputy shall have power to enter any 
factory or workshop, when open or in operation, for the purpose of gathering facts 
and statistics relating [to] hours of labor, wages, industrial, economic and sani- 
tary questions or matters; and if the owner or occupants, or his or her agent or 
agents, shall refuse to allow the officers of said bureau to so enter, then said owner 
or occupant, or his or her agent, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof before any court of competent jurisdiction, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not to exceed one hundred dollars, to be recovered In an action of 
debt to be instituted by the order of the Commissioner of Labor in an action 
wherein the State of Michigan shall be plaintiff. 



LAWS GOVERNING INSPECTION OF FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, 

HOTELS, STORES, BOILERS, AND COAL MINES AS 

REVISED AND AMENDED. 



[ Act No. 113 of the Public Acts of 1901.] 

AN ACT to provide for the inspection of manufacturing establishments, workshops, 
hotels and stores In this State; to provide for the regulation of such establish- 
ments, and the employment of women and children therein; to regulate the 
conduct of sweatshops, so called; to provide for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act; and to make an appropriation for the purpose of carrying 
out the same. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES AND MINORS— HOT'RS OF LABOR. 

Section 1. No male under the age of eighteen years and no female under the 
age of twenty-one years shall be employed in any manufacturing establishment in 
this State for any longer period than sixty hours in one week unless for the pur- 
pose of making necessary repairs to machinery In order to avoid the stoppage of 
the ordinary running of the establishments, and that no male under the age of 
eighteen years and no female under the age of twenty-one years shall be 
employed in any store in this State employing more than ten persons for a longer 
period than sixty hours In one week: Provided, That no more than ten hours 
shall be exacted from such male minors or females under twenty-one years on 
any day unless for the purpose of making a shorter work day on the last day of 
the week. 
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AGE OF CHILDREN— SWORN STATEMENTS. 

Section 2. No child under the age of fourteen years shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment, hotel or store within this State. It shall be the 
duty of every person employing children to keep a register, in which shall be 
recorded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every person em- 
ployed by him under the age of sixteen years; and that no child shall be employed 
between the hours of six o'clock p. m. and seven o'clock a. m. in any manufactur- 
ing establishment or workshop in this State; and that it shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturing establishment, hotel or store to hire or employ any child under the 
age of sixteen years without there Is first provided and placed on file a sworn 
statement made by the parent or guardian, stating the age, date and place of 
birth of said child, and that the -child can read and write. If said child have no 
parents or guardian, then such statement shall be made by the child, which 
statement shall be kept on file by the employer, and which said register and 
statements shall be produced for inspection on demand by any factory inspector 
appointed under this act: Provided, That in the city of Detroit and the city of 
Grand Rapids all sworn statements must be made before a deputy factory 
inspector. 

HEALTH. SAFETY AND MORALS OF CHILDREN AND FEMALES. 

Section 3. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed by any 
person, firm or corporation conducting any manufacturing establishment in this 
State, at employment whereby its life or limb is endangered, or its health is 
Ukely to be injured, or its morals may be depraved, by such employment. No 
female under the age of twenty-one years and no male under the age of eighteen 
years shall be allowed to clean machinery while in motion. 

MEDICAL CERTIFICATE OF PHYSICAL FITNESS. 

Section 4. Factory inspectors shall have power to demand a certificate of phjrsl- 
cal fitness from the county physician, who shall make such examination free of 
charge, in the case of persons who seem physically unable to perform the labor 
at which they may be employed, and shall have power to prohibit the employmei^t 
of any person that cannot obtain such a certificate: Provided, This section shall 
not apply except to children under sixteen years of age. 

GUARDING OF ELEVATORS. HOISTING SHAFTS AND WELL HOLES. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the owner, agent or lessee of any manufactur- 
ing establishment where hoisting shafts of well-holes are used, to cause the same 
to be properly enclosed and secured. It shall also be the duty of the owner, 
agent or lessee to provide or cause to be provided' at all elevator openings in any 
manufacturing establishment, workshop, hotel or store such proper trap or auto- 
matic doors or automatic gates, so constructed as to open or close by the action of 
elevators either ascending or descending. The factory Inspector, assistant factory 
inspector, or deputy factory inspector, shall inspect the cables, gearing or other 
apparatus of elevators in manufacturing establishments, workshops, hotels' and 
stores at least once in each year, and more frequentiy if necessary, and require 
that the same be kept in a safe condition. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 

Section 6. Fire escapes shall be provided for all manufacturing establishments, 
hotels and stores, two or more stories in height, if In the opinion of the factory 
inspector it is necessary to insure the safety of the persons employed in such 
establishments; said fire escapes or means of egress, or as many thereof as may 
be deemed sufficient by the inspector, shall be provided, and where it is neces- 
sary to provide fire escapes on the outside of such establishments, they shall 
consist of landings or balconies at each fioor above the first, to be built acoordiqg 
to specifications approved by the factory inspector. The windows or doors leading 
to all fire escapes shall open' outwardly, or upwardly when provided with a 
oounterbalancing weight, said windows or doors to be not less than thirty-six inches 
in height and thirty inches in width. All fire escapes shall be located as far as 
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poBsible, consistent with accessibility, from tho stairways and elevator hatchways 
or openings; and the ladder thereof shall extend to the roof; stationary stairs or 
ladders shall be provided on the inside from the upper story to the roof, as a 
means of escape in case of fire. - Signs indicating the way to fire escapes shall be 
placed in conspicuous places. Factory inspectors shall in writing notify the owner, 
agent or lessee of such manufacturing establishments, hotels and stores, of' the 
required location and specifications of such fire escapes as may be ordered. 

STAIRWAYS AND DOORS. 

Section 7. Stairways with substantial hand rails shall be provided in manufact- 
uring establishments, and where in the opinion of the factory inspector it is neces- 
sary, the steps of such stairs in all such establisments shall be substantially 
covered with rubber, securely fastened thereon, for the better safety of persons 
employed in said establishments. The stairs shall be properly screened at sides 
and bottom where females are employed, and where practicable the doors of siich 
establishments shall swing outwardly or slide, as ordered by said factory inspector, 
and shall be neither locked, bolted or fastened during working hours. 

SAFEGUARDS ON BELTS. GEARING. AND DANGEROUS MACHINERY. 

Section 8. It shall also be the duty of the owner of any factory, or his agent, 
superintendent or other person in charge of the same, to furnish or supply, or 
cause to be furnished or supplied, in the discretion of the factory inspector, 
where machinery is in use, proper shifters or other mechanical contrivances for 
the purpose of throwing belts on or oft pulleys. All gearing or belting shall be 
provided with proper safeguards, and wherever possible machinery shall be pro- 
vided with loose pulleys. All vats, saws, pans, planers, cogs, set-screws, gearing 
and machinery of every description, shall be properly guarded when deemed neces- 
sary by the factory inspector. 

EXHAUST FANS. 

Section 9. Exhaust fans shall be provided for the purpose of carrying off dust 
from emery wheels and grindstones, and dust-creating machinery, wherever deemed 
necessary by the factory inspector. 

TOILET ROOMS AND CLQSETS. 

Section 10. Every manufacturing establishment, workshop, hotel or store in 
which five or more persons are employed, and every such institution in which two 
or more children, young persons or women are employed, shall be supplied with 
proper wash and dressing rooms, and kept in a cleanly state and free from effluvia 
arising from any drain, privy, or other nuisance, and shall be provided within 
reasonable access with a sufficient number of proper waterclosets, earth closets or 
privies for the reasonable use of the persons employed therein, at least one of 
such closets for each twenty-five persons employed; and whenever two or more 
persons and one or more female persons are employed as aforesaid, a sufficient 
number of separate and distinct water closets, earth closets or privies shall be pro- 
vided for the use of each sex. and plainly so designated and no person shall be 
allowed to use any such closet -or privy assigned to persons of the other sex. 

DINNER HOUR. 

Section 11. Not less than forty-five minutes shall be allowed for the noonday 
meal in any manufacturing establishment in this State. Factory inspectors shall 
have power to Issue written permits in special cases, allowing a shorter meal 
time at noon, and such permit must be conspicuously posted in the main entrance 
of the establishment, and such permit may be revoked at any time the inspector 
deems necessary, and shall only be given where good cause can be shown. 

DEFINING WHO ARE FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

Section 12. The Commissioner of Labor and Deputy Commissioner of Labor and 
deputy factory inspectors shall be factory inspectors in the meaning of this act 
At least one of which deputy factory inspectors shall be a woman. Said faci^ry 
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inspectors are hereby empowered to visit and inspect at all reasonable hours, as 
often as practicable or required, the factories, workshops and other manufacturing 
establishments in this State where the manufacture of goods is carried on, and all 
hotels where any person or persons are employed, also all stores employing ten 
or more persons. Deputy factory inspectors shall report to the Commissioner of 
Labor of this State at such time and manner as he may require. It shall also be 
the duty of the factory inspectors to enforce all the provisions of this act and 
to prosecute for all violations of the same before any magistrate or in any court 
of competent Jurisdiction in this State. 

REPORTS OF DEPUTIES-OATHS. 

Section 13. Deputy factory inspectors shall make report to the Commissioner 
of Labor of eadh factory, hotel and store visited and inspected by them, which 
report shall be kept on file in the office of the Commissioner, and a copy of said 
report shall be left with the owner or person in charge of the establishment visited 
and inspected. Deputy factory inspectors shall have the same power to adminis- 
ter oaths as is now given to notaries public, in cases where persons desire to 
verify documents connected with the proper enforcement of this act. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Section 14. Sections one, two and three of this act shall apply to all places 
where goods, wares or products are manufactured, repaired, cleaned, or sorted 
in whole or in part. 

DUTIES OF COMMISSIONER AND DEPUTIES— COMPENSATION-APPROPRIATION. 

Section 15. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, the 
Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized and required to cause at least an 
annual inspection of the manufacturing establishments, factories and hotels, also 
all stores employing ten or more.presons, in this State. Such inspection may 
be by the Commissioner of Labor, the Deputy Commissioner of Labor, or such 
other persons as may be appointed by the Commissioner of Labor for the purpose 
of making such inspection. Such persons shall be under the control and direction 
of the Commissioner of Labor, and are especially charged with the duties imposed, 
and shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the Commissioner of 
Labor, not to exceed three dollars a day, together with all necessary expenses. 
All compensation for services and expenses provided for in this act shall be paid 
by the State Treasurer upon the warrant of the Auditor General: Provided, That 
not more than twenty thousand dollars shall be expended in such inspection in 
any one year: And provided further. That the Commissioner of Labor shall pre- 
sent to the Governor, on or before the first day of February of each year, a report 
of such inspection, with such recommendation as may be necessary: And pro- 
vided further, That in addition to the above amount allowed for expenses, there 
may be printed not to exceed one thousand copies of such reports for the use 
of the Labor Bureau for general distribution, and all printing, binding, blanks, 
stationery, supplies or map work shall be done under any contract which the State 
now has or shall have for similar work with any party or parties, and the expense 
thereof shall be audited and paid for in the same manner as other State printing. 

DI:TY OF PROSECUTING ATTORNEY. 

Section 16. The prosecuting attorney of any county of this State is hereby 
authorized and required, upon the complaint on oath of the Commissioner of 
Labor or factory inspectors, to prosecute to termination before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, in the name of the people of the State, actions or proceedings 
against any person or persons reported to him to have violated the provisions of 
this act. 

TENEMENT HOUSE WORK. 

Section 17. No room or apartment in any tenement or dwelling house shall be 
used for the manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, skirts, 
dresses, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders. Jerseys, blouses, waists, waist-bands, under- 
wear, neckwear, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, shirts, hosiery, purses, feathers. 
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artificial flowers* cigarettes or cigars, and no person, firm or corporation shall hire 
or employ any persons to work in any room, apartment or in any building or parts 
of buildings, at making, in whole or in part, any of the articles mentioned in this 
section, without first obtaining a written permit from the factory inspector, or one 
of his deputies,* stating the maximum number of persons allowed to be employed 
therein and that the building or part of building intended to be used for such work 
or business is thoroughly cleaned, sanitary and fit for occupancy for such work or 
business. Such permit shall not be granted until an inspection of such premises 
is made by the factory inspector or one of his deputies. Said permit may be 
revoked by the factory inspector at any time the health of the community or of 
those so employed may require ft. It shall be framed and posted in a conspicuous 
place in the room, or in one of the rooms to which it relates. EiVery person, firm, 
company or corporation contracting for the manufacture of any of the articles 
mentioned in this section, or giving out the incomplete material from which they 
or any of them are to be made, or to be wholly or partly finished, shall, before 
contracting for the manufacture of any of said articles, or giving out said material 
from which they or any of them are to be made, require the production by such 
contractor, person or persons of said permit from the factory inspector, as 
required in this section, and shall keep a written register of the names and 
addresses of all persons to whom such work is given to be made, or with whom 
they may have contracted to do the same. Such register shall be produced for 
inspection and a copy thereof shall be furnished on demand made by tiie factory 
inspector or one of his deputies: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be 
so construed as to prevent the emplosnnent of a seamstress by any family for manu- 
facturing articles for such family use. None of the work mentioned in this sec- 
tion shall be done in any room or apartment used for living or sleeping purposes, 
or which is connected with the room or rooms used for such purposes, and which 
has not a separate and distinct outside entrance, except by members of the family 
dwelling therein. Not less than two hundred and fifty cubic feet of air space shall 
be allowed for each person employed, and all work rooms shall be provided with 
sufficient means of light, heat and ventilation as may be prescribed by the chief 
factory inspector. It shall be the duty of local boards of health, health officers 
and physicians to report within twenty-four hours to the. deputy factory inspector 
in their respective districts each and every case of contagious or infectious disease 
coming officially to their knowledge. The chief factory inspector or any duly 
appointed deputy factory inspector shall have power to seize and take charge of 
all articles found that are being made or partially made, finished, cleaned or 
repaired in unhealthy or unsanitary places where there are contagious or infect- 
ious diseases, in violation of the law, and may proceed to disinfect, condemn or 
destroy the same as in the opinion of the local board of health or health officer, the 
public health or saftely may require. Whenever it is reported to the chief factory 
inspector or to the State Board of Health, or to either of them, that any of the 
articles named in this section are being or have been shipped into this State, hav- 
ing previously been manufactured in whole or in part under unhealthy conditions, 
said chief factory inspector shall examine said goods and the condition of their 
manufacture, and if upon such examination said goods or any of them are found to 
contain vermin or to have been made in improper places or under unhealthy condi- 
tions, he shall make report thereof to the State Board of Health, which board shall 
thereupon make such order or orders as the public health and safety may require. 

PENALTY FOR VIOLATION OF ACT. 

Section 18. Any person who violates or omits to comply with any of the fore- 
going provisions of this act. or who interferes in any manner with the factory 
inspector in the discharge of his duties, or who suffers or permits any child to 
be employed in violation of its provisions, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than five nor more than 
one hundred dollars or by imprisonment for not less than ten nor more than 
ninety days, or both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 

REPEALING FORMER LAWS. 

Section 19. Act 184 of the Public Acts of 1895, and all acts amendatory thereto, 
is hereby repealed. 
This act is ordered to take immediate eftect 
Approved May 18, 1901. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

[Act No. in, Public Acts of 1897: Re-enacted in 1903.] • 

AN ACT to fix the responsibility for making permanent improvements to manu- 
facturing establishments In Michigan where ordered by factory or deputy fact- 
ory inspectors. 

OWNBB TO BfAKB PBBMANBNT IMPBOYBMBNTS CNLBSS OTHBBWISB PROYIDBD. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. That whenever fire escapes, elevator protection or repairs, water 
closets and other permanent improvements to buildings are ordered by factory or 
deputy factory inspectors under the provisions of act one hundred and eighty-four. 
Session Laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-five, said improvements shall be 
made by the owner of the building or premises where such improvements are 
ordered: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to interefere 
with any contract between owner and tenant whereby the tenant agrees to make 
such improvements when ordered by factory or deputy factory Inspectors. 

WHB5 TENANT TO MAKBSUCH IMPROVEMENT. 

Section 2. Whenever the owner of any building or premises as mentioned In 
section one of this act is a non-resident of this State, the tenant shall naake such 
Improvements and may deduct the cost thereof from the amount of rent for use 
of said premises. 

This act is ordered to take iQimediate effect. 

Approved May 7, 1897. 



FAN BLOWERS. 

1 Act No. 202. Public Acts of 1899.1 

AN ACT to provide fans or blowers in all workshops or establishments where 
wheels composed partly of emery or buffing wheels or emery belts are used. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact; 

Section 1. That all persons, companies or corporations, operating any factory 
or workshop, where wheels or emery belts of any description are in general use, 
either leather, leather covered, felt, canvas, paper, cotton or wheels or belts rolled 
or coated with emery or corundum, or cotton, wheels used as buffs, shall provide 
the same with fans or blowers,' or similar apparatus, when ordered by the Com- 
missioner of Labor, which shall be placed in such a position or manner as' to pro- 
tect the person or persons using the same from the particles of dust produced 
and caused thereby, and to carry away the dust arising from, or thrown off by such 
wheels or belts, while in operation, directly to the outside of the building or to 
some other receptacle placed so as to receive and confine such dust, and the same 
shall be placed in such factory or workshop within three months after this act 
shall take effect, in the manner and according to the directions and specifications 
as herein, in this act set forth: Provided. That grinding machines upon which 
water is used at the point of grinding contact shall be exempt from the condi- 
tions of this act: And provided further. That this act shall not apply to solid 
emery wheels used in saw-ihills or planing-mills or other wood-working estab- 
lishments. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of any person, company or corporation operating 
any such factory or workshop to provide or construct such appliances, apparatus, 
machinery or other things necessary to carry out the purpose of this act, as set 
forth in the preceding section, as follows:: Each and every such wheel shall 
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be fitted with a sheet or cast iron hood or hopper of such form and so applied to 
such wheel or wheels that the dust or refuse therefrom will fall from such wheels 
or will be thrown into such hood or hopper by centrifugal force and be carried 
off by the current of air into a suction pipe attached to same hood or hopper. 
Section 3. Each and every such wheel six inches or less in diameter shall be pro- 
wided with a three inch suction pipe; wheels six inches to twenty-four inches in 
diameter with four inch suction pipe; wheels from twenty-four inches to thirty- 
six inches In diameter with a five inch suction pipe; and all wheels larger in 
diameter than those stated above shall be provided each with a suction pipe, not 
less than six inches in diameter. The suction pipe from each wheel, so specified, 
must be full size to the main trunk suction pipe, and the said main suction pipe 
to which smaller pipes are attached shall, in its diameter and capacity, be equal to 
the combined area of such smaller pipes attached to the same; and the discharge 
pipe from the exhaust fan, connected with such suction pipe or pipes, shall be as 
large or larger than the suctio|i pipe. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of any person, company or corporation operating 
any such factory or workshop, to provide the necessary fans or blowers to be 
connected with such pipe or pipes, as above set forth, which shall be run at such a 
rate of speed as will produce a velocity of air in such suction or discharge pipes 
of at least nine thousand feet per minute or an equivalent suction or pressure of 
air equal to raising a column of water not less than five inches high in a U-shaped 
tube. All branch piped must enter the main trunk pipe at an angle of forty-five 
degrees or less. The main suction, or trunk pipe, shall be below the polishing or 
buffiing wheels and as close to the same as possible and to be either upon the floor 
or beneath the floor on which the machines are placed to which such wheels are 
attached. All bends, turns or elbows in such pipes must be made with easy smooth 
surfaces having a radius in the throat of not less than two diameters of the pipe 
on which they are connected. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of any factory inspector, sheriff, constable or 
prosecuting attorney of any county in this State, in which any such factory or 
workshop is situated, upon receiving notice in writing, signed by any person or 
persons, having knowledge of such facts, that such factory or workshop is not 
provided with such appliances as herein provided for, to visit any such factory 
or workshop and inspect the same and for such purpose they are hereby author- 
ized to enter any factory or workshop in this State during working hours, and 
upon ascertaining the facts that the proprietors or managers of such factory or 
workshops have failed to comply with the provisions of this act, to make com- 
plaint of the same in writing before a justice of the peace or police magistrate 
having Jurisdiction, who shall thereupon issue his warrant directed to the owner, 
manager or director in such factory or workshop, who shall be thereupon proceeded 
against for the violation of this act as hereinafter mentioned, and it is made the 
duty of the prosecuting attorney to prosecute all cases under this act. 

Section 6. Any such person or persons or company or managers or directors of 
any such company or corporation who shall have the charge or management of 
such factory or workshop, who shall fail to comply with the provisions of tfils 
act. shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof before 
any court of competent Jurisdiction shall be punished by a flne of not less than 
twenty-five dollars and not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the 
county Jail not less than thirty days, or exceeding ninety days or both such flne 
and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. All acts or parts of acts con- 
travening the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 17, 1899. 
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LOW WATER ALARMS FOR STEAM BOILERS. 

r Act No. 209. PubUc Acts of 1899.] 

AN ACT to provide for the placing of low water alarms on steam boilers and pro- 
viding a penalty for a non-compliance of the same. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. That all stationary steam boilers operated or used, or caused to be 
operated or used, by any person, firm or corporation within the State of Michigan 
shall whenever so ordered by the chief factory inspector or any of his dulty author- 
ized deputies, have upon them some device which will sound an alarm for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the engineer, fireman or person in charge of any 
such boiler to the depth of water in the boiler before the same reaches the danger 
point: Provided, That the kind of device or alarm so used shall be approved by 
the chief factory inspector of the State; and he or any of his duly authorized 
deputies shall be authorized to enter upon the premises of any person, firm gr 
corporation within this State for the purpose of inspecting any stationary steam 
boiler so used or operated. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to operate 
any stationary steam boiler without its having a low water alarm attached thereto 
after the chief factory inspector or any duly authorized deputy has ordered the 
same to be used as specified in section one of this act. 

Section 3. Any person, the members of any firm or the board of directors of any 
corporation violating any of the provisions of this act or who shall refuse or 
neglect to comply with any such order made by the chief factory inspector or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars and costs of prosecution, 
or by imprisonment in the county Jail of the county where such conviction shall 
be had, or In the State House of Correction and Reformatory at Ionia, for not 'esjs 
than six months nor more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court, for each and every offense. 

Approved May 25, 1899. 



INSPECTION OF COAL MINES. 
[Act No. 57, Public Acts of 1899.] 

AN ACT to provide for the protection of the health, lives and interests of the 
coal miners of Michigan, and to provide for the inspection of all coal mines 
in this State. 



COMMISSIONER OF LABOR TO APPOINT INSPECTOR, MAKE REPORTS— COMPENSA- 
TION. ETC. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. That an inspector of coal mines shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, whose duties shall be to inspect the coal mines of Michigan, and 
from time to time report the results of his inspections with such other labor 
statistics as he shall be directed to collect, to the Commissioner of Labor, upon 
such blanks and in such manner as the latter named official shall designate, and 
the results and findings of said coal mine inspections shall be incorporated in the 
regular annual report of said Commissioner of Labor. Said inspector shall receive 
in compensation for his services, three dollars per day and his necessary expenses 
of travel while employed and under instructions, it being further provided that 
the expenses and salary of said inspector shall not exceed fifteen hundred dollars 
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per year. And to provide for this expense an annual appropriation of fifteen 
hundred dollars is hereby authorized, and the same shall be placed with the regu- 
lar appropriation of the labor bureau fund, to be expended by the Ck>mmissioner 
of Labor for the purposes heretofore provided, and as he shall authorize and 
direct. 

RELATING TO ESCAPE SHAFTS. 

Section 2. That an escape shaft not less than eight feet square, shall be pro- 
vided in all coal mines in this State, for the safety of employes, and that said 
escape shaft shall be provided with suitable means of escape and egress, and shall 
be located at least three hundred feet and not to exceed four hundred feet from 
the main shaft, unless extenuating circumstances require that it be located differ* 
ently than described, then the distance shall only be extended five hundred feet 
and at a point to be determined within the discretion of the inspector. This 
section not to apply to mines already provided with suitable escape shafts, but all 
others shall be provided with said escape shafts within three months after the 
main shaft is completed and ready for operation. 

COMPETENT ENGINEER FOR HOISTING DEVICES. 

Section 3. That only a competent and trustworthy engineer shall be permitted 
to operate the cages and hoisting devices in all coal mines of this State. 

RELATING TO SAFETY OF CAGES. 

Section 4. That safety catches and covers shall be on all cages; that no more 
than ten men be allowed to ride upon a cage at the same time, and no one be 
allowed on one cage while a loaded car is on the other cage; that suitable gates 
«hall enclose the top of all shafts, which shall be kept closed, except when abso- 
lutely necessary to have them open. 

RELATING TO WEIGHMEN. 

Section 5. That all welghmen, who shall perform the duty of weighing the coal, 
shall be sworn by some one competent to administer a legal oath, that they will per- 
form their duty accurately and impartially as between employers and employes, 
and that they will honestly report and record all weights of coal to which they 
are entrusted. 

EMPLOYES TO NAME WEIGHMAN. 

Section 6. That the coal mine employes shall have the right to name a compe- 
tent and fair check weighman, who shall be paid by the employes, and shall be 
sworn by anyone authorized to administer oaths. 

DUTY OF OPERATORS AS TO SAFETY OF MINES. 

Section 7. That the owner, agent or operator of any and all mines shall keep a 
supply of timber constantly on hand, of sufficient length and dimensions to be 
used as props and cap pieces, and the same shall be delivered to the miner at his 
respective place of work, of such dimensions as he shall designate. 

RELATING TO FRESH AIR. 

Section 8. Every mine owner or agent operating a coal mine shall furnish means 
and devices that will supply a sufficient amount of fresh air when necessary, or 
when required by said inspector of mines. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF INSPECTORS. 

Section 9. The inspector, when properly commissioned by the Commissioner 
of Labor, shall have the right and power to enter any coal mine for the purpose 
of inspecting or collecting statistics relating to hours of labor, wages, industrial, 
economic and sanitary questions or matters, scales and oils. 
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PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OP LAW. 

Section 10. Any owner, part owner, operator, manager, or superintendent of 
any such mine, or director or office of any stock company owning or operating any 
such mine, who shall knowingly and wilfully violate any of the provisions of this 
act, or omit to comply with any of its said provisions, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than ten nor more than ninety days, or by both such fine and 
Imprisonment, in the discretion of the court 

This act is ordered to take Immediate effect 

Approved May 2, 1899. 



SEATS FOR FEMALE HELP IN STORES. 
[Act No. 91. Public Acts 1893.] 

AN ACT providing that all persons employing female help in stores shall provide 
seats for the same when not actively employed. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. That all persons who employ females, in stores, shops, offices or 
manufactories, as clerks, assistants, operatives or helpers in any business, trade or 
occupation carried on or operated by them, shall be required to procure and pro- 
vide proper and suitable seats for all such females, and shall permit the use of 
such seats, rests or stools as may be necessary, and shall not make any rules, 
regulations or orders preventing the use of such stools or seats, when such female 
employes are not actively employed in their work in such business or employment 

Section 2. If any employer of female help shall neglect or refuse to provide 
seats as provided in this act, or shall make any rules, orders or regulations in their 
shops, stores or other places of business requiring females to remain standing 
when not necessarily employed in service or labor therein, they shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court of competent 
Jurisdiction shall be liable to a fine therefor, in a sum not to exceed twenty-five 
dollars, with costs in the discretion of the court 

Approved May 20, 1898. 



PROHIBIT EMPLOYING FEMALES IN BAR ROOMS, ETC. 

[Act No. 170. Public Acts 1897.J 

AN ACT to prohibit the employment of females as barkeepers, or to serve liquors, 
or for dancing, or to furnish music in any saloon or barroom where spirituous 
or intoxicating liquors, or malt brewed or fermented liquors are sold or kept 
for sale. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. That no person shall employ any girl or woman as barkeeper, or to 
serve liquors, or to furnish music, or for dancing in any saloon, or barroom where 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors, or malt, brewed or fermented liquors are sold 
or kept for sale. 

Section 2. No girl or woman shall be employed to tend bar, serve liquors, to 
dance or furnish music in any saloon or barroom where spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors, or malt, brewed or fermented liquors are sold or kept for sale. 
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Section 3. No keeper or proprietor of a saloon where spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors or malt, brewed or fermented liquors are sold or kept for sale shall per- 
mit any girl or woman to tend bar, serve liquors, dance or furnish music for hire 
in his saloon or barroom: Provided. That this act*shall not be so construed as to 
prevent the wife or other females who are bona fide members of the family of a 
proprietor of a saloon from tending bar or serving liquors in -his saloon. 

Section 4. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not to exceed fifty dollars and costs of prosecution, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail for a term not to exceed thirty days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Approved May 29, 1897. 



THE TRUANCY LAW. 

Although the enforcement of this act does not devolve on this department, some 
of its provisions are so nearly allied to the laws prohibiting child labor in factories, 
it is thought its publication in this place will be subservient of good. 

ACT number ninety-five of the General Laws of eighteen hundred eighty-five 
[ninety-five] entitled "An act to provide for the compulsory education of chil- 
dren, for the punishment of truancy, and to repeal all acts or parts' of acts con- 
flicting with the provisions of the same/' being sections 4S47. 4848, 4849. 4852 
and 4853 of the Compiled Laws of 1897. as amended by Act No. 83 of the Public 
Acts of 1901, approved April 25. 1901. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. That every parent, guardian or other person in the State of Michigan 
having control and charge of any child or children between the ages of eight and 
fifteen years, and in cities between the ages of seven and fifteen years, shall be 
required to send such child or children to the public school for a period of at 
least four months in each school year, except that in cities having a duly consti- 
tited police force the attendance at school shall not be limited to four months, 
beginning on the first Monday of the first term in his or her district after Septem- 
ber first of each year. And such attendance, in cities, shall be consecutive, until 
each and every pupil between the ages of seven and fifteen years shall have 
attended school the entire school year previous to the thirtieth day of June In each 
school year: Provided. If it be shown that any such child or children are being 
taught in a private school in such branches as are usually taught in the public 
schools, or have already acquired the ordinary branches of learning taught In the 
public schools, or if the person or persons in parental relation to such child or 
children present a written statement that such child or children Is or are physically 
unable to attend school, the truant officer or district board may employ a reput- 
able physician to examine such child or children, and If such physician shall certify 
that such child or children is or are physically unable to attend school, such 
child or children shall be exempt from the provisions of this act: Provided further. 
That the school boards in cities may. on the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent of schools and of the truant officer, exempt children over fourteen years of 
age from attendance at school for either a part or for the whole of the time until 
they shall severally reach the age of fifteen years, for any reason that said boards 
may deem sufficient: And further provided. That in case a public school shall 
not be taught for four months during the time herein specified, within two miles 
by the nearest traveled road of the residence of any such child or children (under 
nine years of age), such child or children shall not be .liable to the provisions of 
this act. 

Section 2. The district board or board of education in each school district in 
this State which shall have been organized as a graded school district or as a 
township district according to the laws of this State (or the school house of 
which shall be within the corporate limits of any Incorporated village), shall, 
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previous to the tenth day of September of each year, appoint a truant officer foi^ 
the current school year (and until his successor shall be appointed and qualified, 
and shall fill any vacancy in such office that shall occur during the year) ; an^ 
the district board of any school'district having a school population of fifty or more, 
according to the last school census, may, in its discretion, appoint such truant 
officer. In school districts organized under the primary school law, and haying no 
truant officer appointed by the district board, the chairmain of the township board 
of school Inspectors shall be the truant officer, and shall perform all the duties of 
truant officer, as provided for in this act, so far as the provisions of this law apply 
to the territory over which he has jurisdiction: Provided, That In cities having a 
duly organized police force, it shall be the duty of the police authorities « at the re- 
quest of the school authorities, to detail one or more members of such police 
force to perform the duties of truant officer, providing that nothing herein shall 
be construed as prohibiting a city board of education from appointing any citizen 
not a police officer as truant officer. The compensation of the truant officer, in 
graded school districts (school districts, the school house of which is within the 
corporate limits of any Incorporated village and in school districts exercising 
such discretionary appointing power, shall be fixed by the board which appoints), 
and in townships such compensation shall be fixed by the township board, but 
in no case shall such compensation be less than one dollar and fifty cents per 
day for time actually employed under the direction of the school aboard in the 
performance of the official duties of such truant officer. Such compensation shall 
be allowed and paid to such truant officers in the same manner that other inci- 
dental expenses are allowed and paid by such board. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the school director at the commencement of 
each term of school to provide the teacher with a copy of the last census. At the 
expiration of each month of school the teacher shall examine the said census list 
and report to the proper truant officer the names of such children upon the census 
list as have not, during the preceding month, attended school according to the 
provisions of this act. It shall be the duty of the truant officer (whenever notified 
by teacher or other persons of violations of this act), to investigate all cases of 
truancy or non-attendance at school and render all service within his power to 
compel children to attend school, and when Informed of continued non-attendance 
by any teacher or resident of the school district he shall immediately notify the 
persons having control of such children that on the following Monday such children 
shall present themselves with the necessary text-books for instruction in the 
proper school or schools of the district. The notice shall inform said parent or 
guardian that attendance at school must be consecutive at least eight half days 
of each week until the end of that term, except In cities having a duly constituted 
police force, attendance in school shall be continuous. In case any parent, guardian 
or other person shall fail to comply with the provisions of this act he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, on conviction, be liable to a fine of not 
less than five dollars nor more than fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the county 
or city jail for not less than two or more than ninety days, or both such fine and 
imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 

Section 4. In all city school districts in this State, having a school census of five 
hundred or more pupils, the school board or officers having in charge the schools of 
such districts may establish one or more ungraded schools for the instruction of 
certain children, as defined and set forth in the following section. They may, 
through their truant officer and superintendent of schools, require such children to 
attend said ungraded schools, or any department of their graded schools, as said 
board of education may direct. 

Section 5. The following classes of persons between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years, and in cities between the ages of seven and sixteen years, shall be 
deemed juvenile disorderly persons, and shall, in the judgment of the proper school 
authorities, be assigned to the ungraded school or schools as provided in section 
four of this act: Class one, habitual truants from any school in which they are 
enrolled as pupils; class two, children who, while attending any school, are incor- 
rigibly turbulent, disobedient, or insubordinate, or are vicious or immoral in con- 
duct; class three, children who are not attending any school and who habitually 
frequent streets and other public places, having no lawful business, employment 
or occupation. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the truant officer, in case of a violation of this 
law, within one week after he shall have had knowledge, or shall have received 
notice from a teacher, superintendent, or other person of a non-compliance with the 
notice given to the parent or guardians as specified in section three, to make a 
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complaint against said parent, guardian or other person having the l^al charge 
and control of such child, before a Justice of the peace in the city, village, town- 
ship or adjoining township, where the party resides, except in cities having record- 
er's or police court, for such refusal or neglect; and said justice of the peace, police 
judge or recorder's court shall issue a warrant upon said complaint and shall pro- 
ceed to hear and determine the same, and" upon conviction thereof said parent, 
guardian or other person, as the case may be, shall be punished according to the 
provisions of section three of this act. It shall be the duty of all school officers, 
superintendents or teachers, to render such assistance and furnish such informa- 
tion as they have at their command, to aid said truant officer in the fulfillment of 
his official duties. 
Section 7 is hereby repealed. 



BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF CHILD-LABOR LAWS IN SOME STATES. 

CAUFORNIA. 

Employment of minor children for more than 8 hours a day is absolutely pro- 
hibited except in vineyards and household occupations. 

CONNECTICUT. 
No person under 16 can have the care and operation of any elevator. 

ILLINOIS. 

Children under 14 cannot be employed in any factory or working shop, and all 
minors must produce sworn statements as to age. 

INDIANA 

The employment of persons under 14 for more than 8 hours a day is absolutely 
prohibited. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Children under 14 years of age cannot be employed in any factory, workshop 
or mercantile establishment, neither can they clean machinery. They cannot be 
employed at all unless they have attended school 30 weeks the year preceding. 
No child under 18 shall operate an elevator, and children under 16 are prohibited 
from appearing in a circus or theatrical show. Minors under 18 and all women 
are not allowed to work more than 58 hours in a week, nor more than 10 hours in 
one day. No minor or woman can be employed in any manufactory between 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m. A legal day's work for both sexes, employed by the State, is 9 
hours. 

MICHIGAN. 

Children under 14 cannot be employed in any factory or workshop. Sworn state- 
ments as to age must be furnished employers. Female minors and male minors 
under 18 must not clean machinery while in motion. Males under 18, and females 
under 21, cannot work more than 10 hours in any one day, nor more than 60 hours 
a week. No children allowed to work between the hours of 6 o'clock p. m. and 7 
o'clock a. m. in any manufacturing establishment or workshop. 
67 
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MINNESOTA. 

The law forbids any parent or guardian to let or hire any minor under 12, nor 
must any person wilfully permit any child under 14 to work at an employment 
injurious to health, dangerous to life or limb or likely to deprave its morals. No 
child is permitted, nor must any woman be compelled, to work more than 10 hours 
a day, or to work earlier than 7 a. m. nor later than 6 p. m. 



MISSOURI. 
No minor shall be required to clean machinery while in motion. 

NEW JERSEY. ^ 

Boys under 12 and girls under 14 are prohibited from working in any manufactur- 
ing establishment, and no minor shall clean machinery in motion. Hours of labor 
for minors of both sexes limited to 66 per week. 

NEW YORK. 

No child under 14 can be employed in any factory or workshop, and children 
between 14 and 16 are required to be able to read and ^te in English. No minor 
under 16 can have charge of an elevator, and none under IS shall operate an 
elevator running more than 200 feet a minute, nor allowed to clean machinery 
while in motion. No minor under 18 nor woman under 21 is allowed to work more 
than 10 hours in any one day, nor to commence working before 6 a. m., nor be 
employed after 9 p. m. 

OHIO. 

• 
Children may be employed in manufacturing establishments at 14, and children 
more than 12 may be employed at non-dangerous work when not required to be in 
school. The school law requires all children under 14 and over 8 to attend school 
during the whole school term. No minor under 18 shall be employed more than 
10 hours a day. Notices containing the law. must be posted in every room where 
minors are employed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Children under 13 cannot be employed in any manufacturing or mercantile estab^ 
lishment, and a sworn statement is required of the child's age from parents or 
guardians. No boy under 14 is allowed to run an elevator, and no minor under 16 
is allowed to clean machinery in motion. Minors must not be employed more than 
12 hours in any one day, nor in any one week more than 60 hours. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

No child under 12 can be employed in any manufacturing or mercantile establish- 
ment. Employers must keep a register of all minors under 16, they not being 
allowed to clean machinery while in motion. Hours of labor for women and minors 
are limited to 60 per week. 

WISCONSIN. 

In all manufactories, workshops or other places used for mechanical or manu- 
facturing purposes, the time of labor of children under the age of 18, and of women 
employed therein, shall not exceed 8 hours in the day. 
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PROVINCB OF ONTARIO. 

No child under 14 can be employed in any factory, except in canning fruit and 
vegetables, and no child under 14, and no girl or woman, can be employed more 
than 10 hours a day, except In canning shops. In these, females under 18 may be 
employed 36 nights in 12 months until 9 p. m., and women over 18 may be required 
to labor "until the work is finished," 20 nights in 12 months. 



PROVINCB OF QUEBEC. 

No boy under 12 and no girl under 14 can be employed in any factory, workshop, 
work-yard or mill of any kind. In establishments classified as "dangerous, unwhole- 
some or inconvenient," boys must not be under 16 and girls not under 18. No boy 
under 18, and no girl or woman, shall be employed more than 10 hours a day, and 
shall not begin before 6 o'clock in the morning, nor end after 9 at night. 

REMARKS. 

In all of the above mentioned states, with the exception of California, Indiana 
and Wisconsin, safeguards are required for shafting, belting and all moving machin- 
ery, elevator ways, tanks, pans, wheel races, well holes, water channels, bridges, 
etc., to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

It will be seen that the laws of Michigan with regard to child labor compare 
most favorably with any state, and that their enforcement would have a most 
beneficial effect, not only on the labor problem, but in the good that will accrue 
to future generations, in that the child's physical and mental training will not be 
dwarfed by d^ily toil In workshops and factories, a toil that should rightly be left 
to men and women of mature years. 
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